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[Tue very curious and interesting notes of the following Journal, con- 
tain some important contributions to the history of the most eventful . 
sf period of modern Europe. The winter of 1813-14 was daily pregnant 
with unexpected and remarkable events. 

The Journal forms part of daily notes of occurrences passing under 
the author’s eye, and comprebends such accounts and observations of 
others as seemed worthy of record. The author invariably dis- 
tinguishes between what he heard and what he saw; and in noting 
information on the authority of others he used the greatest caution, 
sifting and collecting it with the most scrupulous care. The French, 
in their love of display and indifference to accuracy, and in their 
inordinate vanity, are witnesses not to be relied upon without the 
utmost caution and examination. 

On many of the facts here detailed, the Paris pibeniyisibl's 
dead silence, and narrated many in precise contradiction to the truth: 
Several of the notes are from persons of high diplomatic authority, 
actors in the great scenes’ described, and ‘they w were committed to 
paper at the time of communication. 

The author hed originally no view to the publication of any por- 
tion: the Journal was kept solely for his own amusement and reference, 
Supr. 1825. B 
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there was therefore no motive for mis-statement or mis-representation ; 
and he has forborne to add any commentary to the unvarnished nar- 
rative. There was a time when he himself performed an important 
part in the drama of the world; but he is now a silent, though 


cheerful, spectator. ] 





1814. JANUARY. 

Towards the end of January, the dreams of power, security, and 
reliance on the omnipotence of their arms, which the French had so 
long indulged, vanished before their increasing dangers ; and apprehen- 
sion that the invading army would arrive at Paris was manifested by 
several of the inhabitants packing up their most valuable effects, and 
sending them into those parts of France where it was least probable the 
enemy would penetrate. While, at the same time, many of the in- 
habitants of villages, farms, and country-houses in the environs, brought 
their furniture into the metropolis for greater security. Waggons and 
carts thus laden were daily seen on the Boulevards and all the roads to 
the capital. Even the Duke of Rovigo, Minister of Police, sent his 
daughters, and the furniture of his own hotel in the Rue Cerutti, into 
the neighbourhood of Toulouse. The Parisians of every class of society 
laid in, to the full extent of their circumstances, stores of flour, rice, 
vetehes, white beans, potatoes, salt pork, red herrings, &c. Salt beef 
and biscuit are unknown at Paris. One day at the commencement of 
February, the demand for potatoes was so great at the Marché des 
Innocentes, that a measure (the decalitre) rose from the usual price of 
six sols to forty; this produced a considerable supply the next day, 
when they fell to the usual price. 

The bakers received orders from the police to lay in a stock of flour. 

On the 18th of January, the law which fixed the rate of interest in 
civil cases at five per cent, and at six in commercial concerns, was ‘sus- 
pended until January 1, 1815; and in the interim, every one.was at 
liberty to obtain what interest he could. meer 

However, general as were these precautions, yet few persons would : 
openly acknowledge, or even bring themselves to” believe, that the 
enemy would dare to attack the capital. All they would admit was, 
rs it might be so surrounded as to have,all supplies of provisions cut: 
off. Ka 

Notwithstanding the exertions of government: to.‘<.Nationalise the 
war,” the greatest indifference was evidently felt by the middle.and 
lower classes, now that their vanity was no longer gratified by-conquest 
for themselves and insult to others. Every artifice Was ‘fesortéd ‘to ‘by 
the Police to arouse the slaves of its power from. this. apathy ; ne of 
these was the attempting to-recal to the minds of the populace (what | 
they had been for years labourin : | mani- 

’ g to destroy) the energy they had mani- 
fested at the beginning of the Republic. Towards effecting this, they 
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had that celebrated, but long proscribed air, the Marseillois hymn, sét on 
the street barrel organs, and songs in praise of the Emperor adapted to 
it, which were sung in the streets. The attempt made in these songs 
to preserve the imperial dignity, and at the same t'me combine the 
revolutionary slang, was most ludicrous. During the twelve years of 
my residence in France, I never had heard this piece of music, and only 
once (in 1803) had heard “(Ca ira,” which was in passing an obscure 
wine shop near the Place de Gréve. 

About the beginning of January, some one in conversation with 
Talleyrand, said he could not comprehend what was going on, alluding 
to the confusion which it was then known reigned in every branch of 
the government. Talleyrand replied “ c’est le commencement de la fin.”* 

A paper was stuck at the base of the column which supported the 
statue of Napoleon in the Place Vendéme, on it was written, “ Passez 
vite ; il va tomber.” 

M. Paulze, Auditor of the Council of State, was on a mission in the 
Western departments of France; in January he received directions to 
superintend the arrangements of the castles at Saumur and Angers for 
the reception of the state prisoners then confined in the castle of Vin- 
cennes and in the prison of Laforce ; among them were Palafox and 
several Spanish and Italian ecclesiastics, and Messrs. Latumierre and 
Charette, who were imprisoned for firing at M. de Segur, at Tours. 

The state prisoners were removed from Paris the first week in Fe- 
bruary. There were twelve carriages filled with them, guarded by as 
many Gens-d’armes. They were seen by the English prisoners then at 
Blois as they stopped to dine in that city. 

Price of Stocks Jan. 3rd, 5 per cents, 50 francs, 50 centimes. 51 francs. 
Bank actions 690 francs. 

January 1.—The allied army crossed the Rhine; this was not 
officially noticed in the Moniteur until the 22d, and then said to consist 
of fifty thousand men. 

6.—The passage of the Rhine was announced in the Journal de 
I’ Empire, in a dispatch which arrived from the Prefect of the Roer, 
dated Aix la Chapelle, 2 a. m., saying that the Allies had passed the 





* Abbé de Pradt, in his Recit Historique sur la Restauration de la Royauté en 
France, le 31 Mars 1814 (Paris 1816) writes ; “‘Every where was seen a decided spirit to 
rid themselves of the present domination. All coincided in this desire: an atmosphere 
of conspiracy hovered over the whole city's, and as is the case in all popular conspiracies 
what was every body's secret was consequently the best kept: no traitors, and though so 
many babblers no informers. For many years no one had dared to sport with the power 
of Napoleon: every one considered himself most happy when he supposed himself 
unnoticed or forgotten : now every one gave vent to the most hazardous discussions and 
perilous forebodings: all said this will not continue; the cord is too much stretched, 
it will soon be aver. tie wir ae text and finale of every conversation in “Paris. 
ited vO apt | GP. BB 
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Rhine on the Ist, but had been beaten, and lost three hundred men ; on 
the 3d they passed at Mulheim, in eleven little boats; but were > 
back by the garrison of Cologne, leaving sixty prisoners, only a few 
were soldiers, the rest consisting of Landwehre, and even children ; the 
same day at eleven they crossed between Weiss and Rodenkircher, but 


were repulsed. 
9.—The imperial decree dated the 8th, for calling out the national 


inserted in the Moniteur. 

Pa ournal de I'Empire published a letter from Cologne, dated the 
5th, mentioning an attempt of the Allies to pass the Rhine, but that they 
were driven back except about twenty prisoners, who were such mise- 
rable objects as to excite the laughter of all who saw them. 2 

14.—The same newspaper inserted a letter from Langres, admitting 
that from Mulhaus to Schelstadt there are sixty thousand troops of the 
Allies. 

21.—Do. that the Allies had left several important fortified places in 
their rear. 

23.—Sunday. The officers of the National Guard received orders to 
attend at the palace of the Tuileries, in the Salon des Maréchaux ; this 
saloon is a square, taking up the whole of the first floor of the centre 
tower, and receives its name from whole length portraits of the mar- 
shals being hung round it. 

Why the officers were thus summoned they did not know: nearly 
nine hundred attended, all in new uniforms, and formed on each side of 
the apartment. The Emperor passed through, according to custom, as 
he went to mass in the chapel, and was saluted with the cry of 
Vive I’ Empereur. On his return, he came in at the door from the great 
staircase, walked round the room, and then placed himself in the middle. 
At this moment the Empress entered, accompanied by the Countess de 
Montesquiou. This lady, and not the Empress, as was said in some of 
the newspapers, carried the King of Rome in her arms. The ‘family 
walked round, and advancing into the middle of the apartment, the 
Emperor, in a firm tone of voice, said that a part of the territory of 
France was invaded, that he was going to put himself at the head of his 
troops, and hoped, with God’s help and the valour of those troops, to drive 
the enemy beyond the frontiers. Here, taking the Empréss in one hand 
and the King of Rome in the other, he continued, “ but if they should 
approach the capital, I confide to the courage of the National Guard, 
the Empress, and the King of Rome ;” then correcting himself, he said, 
with a voice of emotion, “my wife and child.” | , 

This produced the wished for effect : several of the officers 
from their places and approached nearer to him; a Considerable number 
was in tears, and among that number were many who were far from 
being admirers or willing supporters of the Imperial government, but 
who were impressed by the scene. "2" a Doyyes Hever 
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The next day the whole was considered as a theatrical display, got up 
by Bonaparte. 

24.—I saw the Emperor about ten o’clock in the morning standing 
in the court-yard of the Tuileries reviewing some troops. 

25. At seven o'clock in the morning Napoleon quitted Paris to join 
the army. 

26.—At eleven at night he arrived at Chalons-sur-Marne. 

27.—The Emperor fought at St. Dizier. 

On the 10th of January an order from the Minister of War had 
arrived at Verdun to transfer the English prisoners who were there to 
Blois, and to clear Verdun by the 13th ; but in seventeen days after their 
arrival at Blois, they were not deemed sufficiently secure from the allied 
army, and were therefore ordered to Gueret, the principal town of the 
department of the Creuse, containing three thousand three hundred 
inhabitants. The first detachment left Blois on the 17th of February. 

The intended removal of the English detenus who resided in Paris 
was rumoured among them, from hints at the war office about the 20th 
of January; and on the 28th and following days circular letters were 
sent to the English to attend at the Prefecture of Police: on presenting 
themselves there, their permission to remain at Paris was taken from 
them and a passport delivered to go to Blois or Tours. The clerks 
were far more civil than they had been on similar occasions; but said 
there were to be no exceptions; yet the day of departure was not, as 
was usual in such cases, specified ; they were only told to quit the 
capital as soon as possible. Many, however, subsequently obtained per- 
mission of the Minister of Police to remain. At the particular request of 
the Empress Josephine, I was among the number, and others delayed 
their departure until the enemy occupied the country about Orleans, 
which rendered it impassable. 

Several persons received orders to quit Paris who had hitherto 
remained unmolested when similar general orders had been issued. 

FEBRUARY. 

In every stage of the revolution the newspapers had constantly been 
the organs of calumny, and the persecutors of every unfortunate pro- 
script; every injury had constantly been vomited forth against those 
whom the preceding day they had covered with eulogy; the vile flat- 
terers of every new minister, and every new revolution ; at the order, 
and i in the pay of tyranny, they obeyed all its impulses, and celebrated 


nary censors of the newspapers not being deemed by government auth 
ciently conversant with its intentions to be intrusted with the revisal of 
the articles on politics and the army intended for insertion, a 

commission of fiye persons, Etienne, Pelline, Jay, Desrenauds, and 
Tissot, was therefore, formed with a salary of a thousand francs each . 


monthly, charged with the fabrication of articles. calculated to” ‘excite 
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the passions and deceive the understandings of the people. The hypo- 


crisy of patriotism has been one of the most distinctive characteristics of 


the French Revolution. a 
General Hullin, the Commandant en Chef of the first military 


division of France (in which Paris is situated) and of Paris, who from 
the first advances of the Allies in France had been much dejected, 
apprehensive that all was over with the existing government, wes fear- 
ful of trusting the National Guards with arms. To prevent their being 
armed, he industriously collected all the muskets he was able to discover, 
and muskets were at this time with great difficulty procured even for 
the regular army ; such had been the losses and destruction of the last 
campaign. Marshal Moncey, Duke of Conegliano, Major General of 
the National Guard, sent for General Hullin, and ordered him to 
deliver up these arms. At first he denied having any, and, after all, 
evaded the surrender. Even to the last the National Guard were only 
armed with fowling pieces. 

M. de Talleyrand was accustomed to entertain evening whist parties ; 
these he now relinquished, lest he should incur the suspicion of their 
being made subservient to political purposes. 

The manifested public opinion underwent a total change after the 
4th of February, when the result of the battle of Brienne transpired. 
The approach of the allied army was then known, and it was even 
expected at Paris in the course of the next ten days. To have doubted 
this, or the inability to resist them would have made a person suspected 
of being in the pay of the police, and all seemed ready to humble himself 
before the approaching enemy. A greater number of persons than 
usual visited the Museum of the Louvre to take a farewell look at the 
pictures, not doubting that the Allies would imitate the example of ‘the 
French, and carry them all away. <A considerable number of the more 
wealthy inhabitants of Paris employed carpenters, joiners, and masons, 
in making hiding places for their plate, money, and portable articles. 
But no sooner did the news arrive of the battle of Champ-aubert, and a 
column of prisoners was exhibited to the versatile and sanguine Parisians, 
than a paroxysin of confidence was excited, and the universal ery was, 
that ** not one of these insolent invaders would recross the Rhine.” 

M. Denon, under whose direction the government medals were struck, 
was anxiously waiting for some event to commemorate ; and no sooner 
had the battle of Champ-aubert afforded a pretence for exultation, than 
he ordered a medal to be executed to commemorate the state of France 
at that moment. On the obverse was the head of Napoleon ; on the 
reverse an eagle erect, having a most ridiculous Bobadil air; above his 
head a star, his claws on a thunderbolt, on one side the sign Pisces; on 
the other a small figure of victory flying with a wreath in her hand. 
The legend Fevrier. wpccexiy. This was the only medallic record’ of 


this memorable campaign. 
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February 1.—Pallisadoes before the fifty-two barriers or gates of 
Paris began to be erected; for the construction of which the finest and 
largest trees in the Bois de Boulogne were felled. 

The Oriflame, an opera in one act, produced by order of Government 
to excite popular effect against the invasion, was brought out at the 
Great Opera this evening. 

Price of Stocks this day 5 per cents 51 francs; Bank, actions 69 
francs. 

About the 5th, the passport office at the Prefecture of Police was 
daily thronged with ladies, who, fearing the arrival of the enemy, 
hastened to quit Paris, with their children,and take refuge.in Nor- 
mandy, Touraine, and the western parts of France. Thirteen hundred 
passports were delivered in one day. 

Numbers pledged their effects at Mont de Pieté as a security from their 
being losers should Paris be pillaged. To put a stop to this motive for 
pledging, from the 15th, however valuable the article offered, only 20 
francs was lent upon it. The estimated value was however inserted in 
the duplicate, that if accidentally lost the real value might be returned. 

10.—Bills stuck up about Paris, containing an invitation from the 
Prefect of the departments of the Seine to the inhabitants of Paris to 
furnish the hospitals with six thousand bedsteads, eight thousand straw- 
mattrasses, seven thousand mattrasses, six thousand bolsters, eighteen 
thousand sheets, eight thousand blankets, twenty-four thousand shirts, 
twelve thousand caps, half a pound of lint, and one pound of linen rags 
with eacn bed, and money to purchase cooking vessels. This was soli- 
cited for the newly established military hospitals, accompanied with a 
threat that if not complied with the sick would be quartered upon, the 
inhabitants. 

But previous to this notice, most of the females in the higher and 
middling elasses employed their leisure minutes in the tedious process of 
unravelling rag to make lint for the wounded, woven lint being unknown 
in France. This was the evening occupation at almost all the houses J 
frequented, and I saw at Malmaison the Empress Josephine herself. set 
the example, and all her ladies in her drawing room thus employing 
the evening. 

The Prefect of the department of the Seine gave orders to, es- 
tablish an hospital, pro tempore, in the newly constructed and not. yet 
finished slaughter houses at the top of the Rue Rochehouard, and that in 
the Rue Pepiniére. The clerk of the works, Clochard, instantly visited 
the place to make the arrangements., Beds were accordingly placed.im)the 
ox stables, slaughter houses, and in those for the sheep and in thg cart 
houses ; glass windows were put in the place,of the luffer boards. | 

One of the slaughter houses was converted into a kitchen anda Ti+ 
sanerie (a place for preparing infusions of herbs, &c.). A; room in the 
upper story was set apart for the soldiers’ knapsacks.;. a'/pharmacy was 
established ; the offices of the clerks were fitted up for officers’ bed rooms 
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These works were begun on the 10th, and, on the 18th, twelve hundred 
French were placed there. Sin 
er disgusting — of war was now displayed acer a 
walls of the capital. In consequence of the military hospi _— 
found insufficient to receive the immense numbers of sick and wo de 
which continued to arrive, either from the army, or from the evpcustian 
of the military hospitals on the frontiers, now im possession of -~- 
Allies; the patients were driven from the town hospitals, and repl 
by those from the army ; while those thus driven out were obliged to 
return to their small and crowded homes in the populous faubourgs, thus 
spreading contagion in theseabodes of wretchedness. 

The Salpetriére was the asylum for indigent, aged, infirm, and insane 
females ; these miserable objects were driven from the wards they inha- 
bited, and forced into the workshops of that extensive establishment, and 
the wards filled with the sick and wounded military. From the middle 
of February to the end of March, seven thousand six hundred and nine 
were brought into /his hospital from the army. The greater number of 
these labouring under typhus and chronic diarrhea, resulting from bad, 
or rather the almost total want of, nourishment. Such was the confusion 
in the administration of the hospital, that there was no wood for fuel, or 
even charcoal for heating the tisanes, which from the severity of the 
weather were frozen. The broken windows remained so ; this, though 
it saved those attacked with fever, killed the pulmonary patients. Num- 
bers of raw conscripts died of a pulmonary consumption, before.they had 
been a month on march, and without having received any medical assist- 
ance. Contagion reigned to such a degree in the Salpetriére, that out of 
six physicians and surgeons who attended there three died, and Dr. 
Esparon, from whom I received this information, attributed his pre- 
servation to taking an additional quantity of strong coffee. All those 
who sorted the dead soldiers’ clothes died; as did also the man who 
fumigated the wards with chlorine. The wool of the mattrasses was 
neglected to be washed ; this also contributed to propagate the contagion, 
which was so much dreaded, that the drivers of the cabriolets and fiacres 
could not be induced to approach the hospital with a fare. 

There were, at this time, from eighteen to twenty thousand sick and 
wounded from the army in Paris. 

\1.—The National Guard began their service at the Hotel de Ville, 
and at all the barriers; at five o’clock in the afternoon the cannon 
announced the victory at Champ-aubert, the bulletin of which was 
afterwards read at the theatres, 

\2.—King Joseph Bonaparte reviewed the Grenadiers of the National 
Guard for the first time since their being called out,'in the court yard 


of the Tuileries. On this occasion, the little King of Rome was dressed 
up in the uniform of the National Guard , 

I was this day at the Theatre de YOpera Comigue, the. first repre~ 
sentation of Bayard & Meziers—a piece written by order of the police to 
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excite public spirit. It was got up and announced for representation ten 
days sooner, but, on account of the advance of the Allies, Gavaudan, the 
actor, waited on the Minister of Police, to know if it should appear ; 
the Minister replied, “ce n’est pas le moment.” On the 5th, a para- 
graph was inserted in the Journal de Paris, saying that Bayard a Meziers, 
which was intended to have been performed that day, was pos on 
account of the indisposition of the three principal performers. On the 
first successes of the French arms it was brought out, and received with 
great applause. : 
16.—The arrival of General Alsufief, who had been taken on the 10th 
at Champ-aubert, was announced previously in the newspapers to take 
place this day. .He entered Paris by the Faubourg St. Martin. At half 
past twelve, I saw him on the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, accompanied 
by Prince Pottaroski and Colonel Reiden. They were on horseback in an 
undress, with travelling caps; one had an order round his neck. Six 
gens d’armes, with drawn swords, conducted them by so slow a pace that « 
more than an hour was employed in going from the barrier of Pantin to 
the Etat Major in the Place Vendéme. The spectators near me gazed 
on them in silence, and seemed ashamed of this attempt to humiliate 
officers of their rank; and some few expressed their fears least the 
Emperor of Russia should retaliate such an insult. But in the Rue 
Napoleon and in the Place Vendéme, some miscreants, who were sus- 
pected of being hired for the purpose, hooted them, and, pointing to the 
bronze column, cried, Vive la Colonne, alluding to the report spread by 
the government of its being the intention of the Allies to destroy all 
monuments of art and trophies of victory. 
17.—The National Guard was under arms at the barrier of Pantin, 
before eight in the morning, to receive the prisoners taken at Champ- 
aubert. The Boulevards were thronged by two o'clock. At four, a 
column of about five thousand Russians and Germans was paraded along 
the Boulevards, preceded by French drums, and gens d’armes on-horse- 
back, and guarded on each side by a file of National Guards, who had 
now, for the first time, been seen on duty. The papers had boasted that 
there would be fifteen thousand. This show, like the indecent display 
of: yesterday, was received ina very different manner by the people from 
what the government intended or expected. The multitude assembled 
to see them pass evinced the greatest pity; and money and whatever 
eatables could at the instant be procured were freely bestowed by even 
the poorest persons. Those who passed on the 18th were still better 
treated, as the people had time to provide for them. On both days a 
considerable quantity of bread-was thrown from the windows, in the 
Rue Napoleon. Mademoiselle Bourgain, the celebrated actress of the 
Theatre Francais, manifested her gratitudé’ for the liberality she had 
received in Russia, by being on the Boulevards with her carriage full of 
provisions ‘which she distributed. Mademoiselle Regnault, of the 
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Theatte de l’Opera Comique, did the same, as her friend Boyeldscu the 
composer had been greatly patronized in Russia. awn 

The officers, whose melancholy dignity excited universal admiration, 
marched at the head of the column, and almost all the men were clothed 
in long loose coarse brown great coats, with the number of the regiment 
on their shoulders. The Russians wore boots of Russia leather, the new 
and powerful odour of which the Parisians believed emanated from the 
Russians themselves. Some had cloth caps, none had hats ; but nearly 
all were without any covering on their heads. Some few had preserved 
their knapsacks and camp kettles. Several were wounded and covered 
with blood, dried upon them, which shone, and was as black as jet. The 
Russians were of very dark brown complexions, and their hair was cut 
quite close to the head. I saw two women among them. The column 
took twenty-seven minutes passing. They had come that morning from 
Claye, Villeparisis, Livry, and the smalier villages of that neighbour- 
hood ; a general rendezvous for these divisions was at Pantin, from 
whence they marched in one column to Versailles, where they slept : 
they arrived between ten and eleven at night, and were shut up in the 
Ecuries du Roi, a large building on entering the Place d’Arms, not 
having had any thing to eat the whole day, nor until the next morning. 
After which they continued their route; at half past nine o'clock they 
passed through St. Cyr on their way to the western part of France. 

There was a rumour that many in this display of prisoners had been 
taken long anterior to the battle of Champ-aubert ; it certainly manifested 
to the government that the people of Paris had no animosity against the 
Allies, notwithstanding all their endeavours to excite it. Indeed, much 
of the humanity shown by the better classes was systematic ; intended 
to show their attachment to the cause of the Allies. 

The newspapers asserted that seven thousand of those who passed 
through on the 18th were Austrians, taken at Nangis on the 16th, and 
that they entered Paris by the barrier of Charenton. Some prisoners, 
indeed, were brought in by that barrier, but no Austrians were among 
them, and the head of the column which arrived by the barrier of Pantin 
halted in the Champs Elysées for these to come up. The whole column, 
in which there might be six thousand, went to Versailles. The Parisians 
classed them under the term Cossacks, though there was not a single 
Cossack among them. Some of the Germans, on hearing this epithet in 
almost every mouth, exclaimed, nein, nein. 

20.—A paragraph in the Journal de Empire announced that a girls’ 
boarding school had given two cotton nightcaps to the Mairie of the third 
arrondissement ; such was the real paucity of patriotic feeling that the 
trifling display of it in the gift of two cotton night caps was considered 
worthy of record. 

Immense packing-cases full of stamped paper had continued arriving 
for some weeks from Holland and those parts of Germany which had 
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been re-conquered, and from the departments of France invaded by the 
Allies. The different receivers general and distributors of » stamps 
hastily tumbled the contents into packing cases, without order, or even 
care. Thus was every department of the government in disorder and 
confusion. ' 

26.—An extraordinary sitting of the Municipality of Paris was held at 
the Hotel de Ville, to receive the deputations from the numerous towns 
which had been occupied by the Allies. A series of official articles sub- 
sequently appeared in the Moniteur, copied into the other journals, 
portraying the horrors of the invasion, the humiliations they suffered, 
and which they threatened to visit on the Parisians, with accounts of 
robberies, pillage, massacre, fires, rapes; and their intention that the 
torch of the incendiary was to fight their bloody march through the 
streets of Paris, and carry away its works of art to adorn their capitals, 
and its female beauty to people their frightful deserts. These diatribes 
invariably ended in a national appeal to rally round the Emperor, the 
cause of all their former glory and greatness. 

Where Bernadotte, the Crown Prince of Sweden, could be was .a 
question which excited considerable interest among the ancient nobility, 
and very great curiosity among all ranks of people, whatever were their 
political sentiments. It was deemed highly probable that he had crossed 
the Rhine, had joined the allied army, and was then engaged in com- 
bating Napoleon; but, notwithstanding he was the general subject of 
inquiry, still his real situation did not transpire. On the 12th of 
February, Bernadotte was at Cologne ; from his head quarters there, on 
that day, he published a proclamation to the French people, in which he 
says, that the Sovereigns did not form their alliance to make war upon 
the nation, but to force the government to acknowledge the independence 
of other states. He in no way alludes to the Bourbons. This procla- 
mation never reached Paris. The hopes of the Royalists on the Crown 
Prince were founded on M. Alexis de Noailles, who sought refuge in 
Sweden, being appointed his Aide de Camp. M. de Noailles was nephew 
of the Prince de Poix, and the Duchess de Duras, and related or allied 
to most of the ancient nobility. He had been imprisoned at La Force 
by Napoleon. 

A proclamation pretending to be from the Crown Prince was secretly 
handed about at Paris, inviting the French to enter under the dominion 
of their ancient princes. The Royalists were so far the dupes of this 
proclamation, that in one of their secret meetings they deputed two 
persons to endeavour to gain access to him. Messrs. de Gain-Mon- 
taignac and Vinchon de Quement quitted Paris for that purpose on the 
Oth of March ; on the 12th, evening, they arrived at La Fere, and had 
an interview with General Bulow, who, to their utter astonishment, 
informed them that the Crown Prince, so far from being at Laon, as ‘was 
believed in’ Paris, was at. Liege, and from wi:znce he did not appear 
inclined to advance. The next day they obtained an interview with 
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General Gneiseneau, who advised them to address themselves to the 
Emperor of Russia. 
MARCH. 

Coloured prints representing grim-looking monsters in uncouth dresses 
(for which the artists had-no other authority than their own fancy), and 
in the act of committing every excess, entitled, “ Cossacks,” were 
exposed for sale at all the print and book stalls in Paris. 

Twice this month I saw a superior officer, recently wounded, borne in 
a litter by infantry, and escorted by cavalry along the Boulevard des 
Italiens. 

s.—On entering Paris, by the Versailles road, at the barrier des 
Bons-hommes, this evening between seven and eight o'clock, a sentinel 
of the line stopped me, and said I must go into the cerps de garde, and 
show my “ papiers:” on my instantly acquiescing in the unusual order, 
and putting my hand to my side pocket, the officer of the National Guard 
suid, “cela suffit,” and I passed on ; and not having spoke a word, my being 
an Englishman was unsuspected. Between the barrier and the bridge 
were a second range of palisades, two pieces of cannon, and a sentinel. 

15.—This evening between six and seven o'clock, I saw about thirty 
sick and wounded soldiers lying in the street at the bottom of the Rue 
Rochchouard. They had been brought from Brie im carts; and, on 
arriving at the hospital at the top of the street, were refused admittance 
for want of room; the country people who had been put in requisition 
to convey them to Paris, brought them to this spot, turned them out. of 
their carts, and there left them. The inhabitants, however, and par- 
ticularly the poorer class, were very humane, administering every succour 
in their power, and receiving them into their houses and rooms, 

This had been done several previous evenings ; the next morning the 
poor fellows were taken to different hospitals in Paris. 

The distant roaring of artillery of the engaged armies having more 
than once been heard at Paris, every sound of cannon near the capital 
excited alarm. With a view of preventing this, and probably that all 
such sounds should be attributed to one cause, it was announced on the 
20th, in the newspapers, that the artillerymen of the. line and the 
National Guard would daily practise with artillery at Vincennes. , 

A considerable number of the workmen out of employ daily loitered 
on the Boulevards about the Porte St. Martin, as it was by this road that 
waggons and carts laden with the wounded French, and detachments of 
prisoners arrived, The passing of couriers to and from the.army, the 
departure of reinforcements for the army, almost every hour,: produced 
some fresh object to gratify or excite curiosity. Trifling as this circum- 
stance may appear, yet it proved that the police were conciliating the 
lower orders ; for assemblies of this kind I had never before witnessed 
in Paris ; nor, indeed, had they been permitted for many years, however 
significant the persons or harmless the motives which induced them 
to remain together. Yet from the beginning of March they were 
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tolerated, and their numbers increased until the 26th ; but, on that day, 
as soon as groupes were formed, the National Guard ordered them to 
separate, and the people, having assembled merely to occupy their idle 
hours, immediately obeyed. 

In France, taxes are paid monthly, if otherwise it is in consequence of a 
private arrangement with the collector. During the month of February, 
the receipt of taxes suffered little diminution in the mean daily receipt, 
which for the city of Paris is seventy thousand francs; the whole 
annual receipt being twenty-five millions of francs. But, during the 
month of March, not more than from two to three hundred francs per 
diem could be obtained. 

Every class of persons showed the greatest reluctance to part with 
their money. Few workmen or artisans were employed, and those few 
could not obtain their wages. So great was the stagnation of trade, that 
shopkeepers were eager to sell their goods considerably under prime 
cost. Money became so scarce, that many persons were obliged to send 
their forks and spoons to the mint to be coined. ‘There was a premium 
of forty francs for fifty pieces of twenty francs in gold; all being 
desirous of hoarding. 

26.—The 5 per Cents. 46 f. 35¢. Bank actions 625 f. 

Sunday 27.—I was present at a review of the Parisian National 
Guards by Joseph Bonaparte, in the Court Yard of the Tuileries. 
About twelve thousand were completely armed, and in new uniforms. A 
few who had not equipped themselves, were armed with a pike only, 
with a tricolor pennon hanging to it. There were also ‘about two 
hundred and fifty cavalry of the line, and a considerable train of artil- 
lery, of which several pieces were worked by the polytechnic scholars. 
The-troops were under arms at nine in the morning, and the review 
continued until three. The court yard of the Tuileries, and Place 
Carousel, Quai du Louvre, Place Vendéme, Rue Castiglione, and that of 
Rivoli were entirely filled with troops which successively defiled before 
the * Roi Joseph.” 

The day was very fine, and the environs of the palace ‘were crowded 
with spectators, who all exulted at the sight of so many new uniforms, 
and expressed their wishes that the enemy could only behold’ them— 
little doubting but that thé terror of the Allies would equal the self 
admiration of the French. Where the Allies were, all were totally 
ignorant ; and they little thought they were at that hour crossing the 
Marne within twenty-five miles of Paris. 

At night, however, the flying French troops announced to the inha- 
bitants of Claye, Villeparisis, Bondi, &c. that the enemy were ‘choncly in 
pursuit of them. 

‘The ‘head quarters of the ‘Sovercigris was at t Coulomiets, and Biuckiee'’s 
at’ La Ferté sur Jouarre. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon the corps of Yorke and Kleist began to 
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cross'the Marne at Triport, three miles above Meaux, by a bridge which 
General Mufllin threw over the Marne; and at Germigny I'Evesque, 
one mile higher up the river. A trifling resistance was made by the Na- 
tional Guard. General Muffin told me there was a smart affair at 
Triport. About nine in the evening some French eavalry galloped 
through Meaux, evidently routed, but gave no warning to the inhabitants 
of the enemy’s approach. 

During the night, a cannonading was heard at Meaux: the Allies 
entered the city between twelve and one in the morning, and about 
three in the morning of the 28th, the whole neighbourhood was thrown 
into the greatest alarm by a tremendous explosion of the French powder 
magazine, situated at the Paris entrance of Meaux. This was done without 
the inhabitants being previously apprised. Several adjacent houses were 
thrown down by the concussion, and most of the windows in the city 
broken, but no lives lost. A large house, ‘which had formerly been an 
inn, was at the beginning of March converted into this powder magazine. 
Early on the preceding day the French began to remove the powder in 
boats down the Marne, but the rapid approach of the allied army pre- 
vented its being entirely carried away ; they therefore blew it up to pre« 
vent its falling into their hands. The advanced guard arrived at Livry, 
at nine in the evening, harassed by the Cossacks, by one of whom a 
French lancer was dreadfully wounded at eleven o'clock, within a quarter 
of a mile of the village, which is at the ninth dorne, or thousand toise stone 
from Notredame at Paris, equal to eleven and one-quarter English miles. 

28.—In the Journal de Paris, this day, under the head of “ Paris,” 
‘King Joseph passed in review yesterday fifteen thousand troops of the 
line, imperial guard, cavalry, and infantry, and twenty thousand National 
Guards of Paris, with their artillery. The troops depart for the army 
au premier jour.” 

In the Moniteur, dated Paris, the 27th. 

NOUVELLES DES ARMEES. 
“ Bulevent, 25 Mars 1814. 

«* Le quartier general de l’Empereur est ici. L’armée francaise occupe 
Chaumont, Brienne. Elle est en communication avee Troyes et sés 
patrouilles vont jusqu’a Langres. Du tout cété on reméne des prisonnicrs. 
La santé de S. M. est trés-bonne.” 

Price of Stocks this day—5 per cents, 45f. 50. ; 45f. 75¢.; Bank 
actions, 555, 505. 

Before day-break the terrified population of the country between 
Meaux and Paris came pouring into the capital with their aged, infirm, 
children, cats, dogs, live-stock, corn, hay, and household goods of every 
description. rhe Boulevards were crowded with waggons, carts, and 
carriages thus laden, to which their cattle were tied, and surrounded 
by women on foot. The distress of these poor refugees was augmented 
by being forced to pay the ocfrot at the gates of Paris, for which many 
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were obliged to sell part of their stock at the barriers, to obtain'what 
they hoped would be security for the rest, the right of taking it within 
walls ; thus displaying to the inhabitants of Paris a picture of the effects 
of war, far different from that which they had been accustomed to look 
upon. According to general report, the Cossacks, a term by whiclvall the 
allied troops were designated, had burned Meaux, and were rapidly ad~ 
vancing without interruption: yetall this had little effect on the starving 
Parisians, whom the country people reviled for apathy and cowardice, in 
not rising to repel the enemy. I went up the Rue Faubourg St. Martin, 
at half-past three in the afternoon ; the peasantry still arriving in vast 
numbers, who reported, that at twelve o’clock there had been a sharp 
action at Claye, a village fifteen dornes* from Paris, but of the result 
I could obtain no account. Near the church of St. Laurent, I met 
about fifty prisoners taken in that affair; some were sinking with toil 
and loss of blood, their unbound wounds were still bleeding, being but one 
small cart for all the wounded. All the country people I now ques- 
tioned agreed, that the enemy were at Claye, where an action had taken 
place, but still no result ; some said they had advanced to Villeparisis 
(which was the fact) ; others, that they were driven back ; some, that 
there were forty thousand; others, only twenty thousand; and some 
averred that they did not exceed six thousand. -I went out of Paris by 
the barrier of Pantin, which every one was now allowed to do, without 
being subjected to examination of passports or cartes de sureté, as had 
been the case for some days previously ; few profited by this, and still 
fewer had curiosity sufficient to urge them to proceed above a quarter of 
a mile. All soldiers who attempted to enter the barriers were put under 
arrest. I saw about forty of these lying on the ground near the barrier 
under guard awaiting to be conducted to the Etat Major. Within the 
palisades were two small field pieces and some polytechnic scholars.on 
duty by them. By the sides of the road to Pantin and Bondi were the 
French cavalry, infantry, and artillerymen, with cannon, &c. Tum- 
brels, reposing; several had lighted fires and were cooking, and all 
waiting for orders, having had rendezvous. given them here after the 
affair at noon, which some said had lasted until near two o'clock ; others, 
that it wus over at half after twelve. That they had been repulsed and 
dispersed was evident. Among them I observed some of the cavalry I 
had seen reviewed the day before. 

In the evening I went to the Café Lecuy, and there met Gautherot, 
the historical painter, and Lenard, who had been that morning as far as 
Villeparisis, and had witnessed the retreat of the French, and seen the 
Allies masters of the heights above that village, which is at only twelve 
bornes from the capital (fifteen miles), and slowly advancing. General 
Muffin told me there was afterwards a smart affair in the street:of 
Villeparisis, and much bayonneting man to man. During the whole of 
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this day the Silesian army, with their music playing at the head of each 
regiment, were crossing the Marne, at Triport, and at Meaux. The 
affair of Claye proved to have commenced at ten 0 clock. The Allies 
attacked and drove in the rear guard of the French, but they rallied and 
drove back the enemy, who returned in such numbers as to overpower 
the French, many of whom were killed in the streets of Claye. The 
whole was over at two o'clock. ‘ 

Tuesday 29.—The National Guard was this morning under arms in 
every part of Paris. The influx of the surrounding population seeking 
refuge continued ; but of the situation or force of the allied army every 
one appeared marvelously ignorant ; nor did its approach excite any great 
consternation in the thoughtless Parisians. The peasantry who had 
found where to deposit their property augmented the number of stupid 
gapers who lined the Boulevards, along which, at ten o'clock, some 
artillery, tumbrels, and small detachments of cavalry passed towards the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. The lugubrious sound of the tumbrels, rolling 
along the pavement, harmonized with the foreboding aspect. 

I went this morning to the Museum of the Louvre, where I found 
nearly the usual number of artists, some of them were quietly continuing 
copying the pictures, but many were looking from the windows into the 
court yard of the Tuileries at the preparations for the departure of the 
Empress Maria Louisa. 

Napoleon had sent orders that if the Allies approached Paris, the 
Empress Regent, the King of Rome, the Council of the Regency, 
Ministers, &c. should repair to the banks of the Loire. 

This morning at day break, the disorder which had reigned all night 
in the Tuileries was exposed to the public. The window shutters being 
opened, the wax lights in the chandeliers were seen expiring in their 
sockets. The ladies of the court were running from apartment. to 
apartment, some were weeping, and in a state of distraction, servants 
hurrying from place to place in like confusion. At half after six, fifteen 
fourgons escorted by cavalry left the palace. It was afterwards known 
that these carriages contained the amassed treasures of Napoleon. 
Sentries stationed in the court yard prevented any of the spectators 
approaching this entrance to the palace. At eight o'clock the travelling 
carriages were at that entrance of the palace near the Pavillon de Flore, 
and arrangements were making for departure. A little before nine, an 
officer came to the door from the interior with fresh orders, in conse- 
quence of which the carriages were taken back to the stables. Camba- 
ceres arrived ten minutes after nine, and a few minutes after a servant 
gallopped to the stables, the carriages returned, the preparations for the 
journey were continued and partially completed, and at half after ten 
the Empress Maria Louisa, in a brown cloth riding habit and the King 
of Rome in one coach, surrounded by guards, and followed by several 
other coaches with attendants, quitted the palace ; the spectators pre- 


serving the most profound silence. They proceeded along the quay | 
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under the garden wall: to this first cavalcade succeeded the carriages 
with the domestics and state coach covered up. This scene occupied the 
whole day until seven in the morning of the 30th. Even after the 
capitulation of Paris was signed, waggons laden with large packing 
cases continued to move off. 

The Empress slept this night at the Palace of Rambouillet ; the 30th, 
at Chartres; the 31st, at Chateaudun; at Vendome, on the Ist of April; 
and from thence, by a very bad road, and after a laborious journey at 
Blois on the 2d at five in the afternoon. 

Immediately after the departure of the Empress all the persons were 
turned out of the Museum and the doors closed. I then went to the 
faubourg St. Martin, where I saw persons sticking up the following 
address. | 
LE ROI JOSEPH, 


Licutenant-General de L’Empereur, Commandant en Chef de la Garde Nationate, 
Aux Citoyens de Paris. 

Citoyens de Paris,Une colonne ennemie s’est porté sur Meaux. Elle s'avance par 
route d’Allemagne ; mais l’Empereur la suit de prés a la téte d’une armée vic- 
toreuse, 

Le conseil de regence a pourvu a Ja sureté de la Imperatrice et du Roi de Rome. 
Je reste avec vous. 

Armons-nous pour defendre cette ville, ses monumens, ses richesses, nos femmes, nos 
enfans, tout ce qui nous est cher. Que cette vaste cité devienne un camp pour quelques 
instans, et que l’ennemi trouve sa honte sous ses murs, qu’il espére franchir en 
triomphe. 

L’Empereur marche a notre secours. Secondez-le par une court et vive résistance, et 


conservons l*honneur francais. ; 
Paris, le 29 Mars, 1814. (Signé) JOSEPH. 
The faubourg was thronged with people: about two o'clock the 
guard cleared it from the barrier to below the church of St. Laurent, and 
no one was afterwards allowed to pass up. I met a fellow detenu and 
walked with him out at the barrier Poissonniére, and ascended the eastern 
side of Montmartre; but on the extensive plain which we’commanded 
from thénce there was no appearance of troops ; though from the edge 
of the forest of Bondi on the heights about Livry, which command: the 
high road to the capital, we saw the smoke and distinctly heard the 
sound of artillery. While we exercised our conjectures upon the posi- 
tion of the armies, to our great astonishment, at ten minutes after four, 
we heard and saw three cantion fired in succession froma battery at La 
Villette, constructed where the canal de POurcq crosses the road at the 
northern extremity of the village. “We could not see at what the firitig 
was directed, but afterwards leamed it was at some eclaireurs who 
had advanced to the farm de Rouvry on the left ‘of the road’ from * Paris 
to Pantin. The heights from which we saw the firing were then octn- 
pied by the Allies, who weré cannonading the rear of the-French in their 
retreat upon Paris. There were about twenty persons whom curidsity 
had drawn to the samé spot on which we stood. We instantly returned 
to Paris, apprehending the barriers might’ be shut. In coming down the 
Serr. 1825. Cc - 
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faubourg Poissonniére, we saw an aid-de-camp arrive at Marshal Mar- 
nt’s in the Rue de Paradis. 

"The proclamation of the Roi Joseph was selling on the Boulevards for 
a sous, and groups of people were assembled. there. M uch agitation now 
prevailed—the flight of the Empress caused considerable alarm (dis- 
content that the National Guard suffered it), even loudly expressed, as 
they hoped her presence would have preserved them from any vengeance 
on the part of the Allies ; and, for the first time, I heard the people openly 
dare to vent complaints against the Emperor as the sole cause of the 
impending calamity ; but 1 witnessed no patriotic feeling to repulse the 
enemy. At dusk, a train of very large waggons laden. with sacks of 
ammunition-bread passed along the Boulevard des Italiens, to the west- 
ward ; thus the situation of the rear of the army could. no longer be 
concealed. As night came on, the varying rumours increased. Between 
seven and eight o'clock, St. Denis and even Clichy were falsely reported to 
have been taken. But of Romainville, a village within three miles of the 
gates of Paris, being occupied by the enemy, which it had been for more 
than two hours, I did not hear, neither indeed could I collect a single 
article of correct information. Of the situation of the enemy or their 
numbers every one seemed ignorant; few making them amount to twenty 
thousand: to thirty thousand was the greatest number I heard them 
magnified ; M. Gustave * de Coigny, who in the Spanish war, and 
Moscow campaign, where he lost his arm, had been aid-de-camp to 
General Sebastiani, rode out to the advance posts in the morning, and 
returned in the belief that there were not more than thirty thonsand 
of the Allies. 

M. Lebreton, the Secretary of the fourth class of the Institute, told 
me he called in the evening on the Duke of Rovigo, at the Hotel of the 
Minister of Police, Quai Malaquais, and found him playing at billiards 
with Count Real, and conversing at the same time on the situation of 
things. Rovigo, though he had ridden that morning towards Ville- 
parisis, yet he did not believe there were more than forty thousand of the 
Allies marching against Paris, and Real maintained there were only 
thirty thousand, and urged the minister to publish an ordinance com- 
manding the inhabitants of Paris under pain of death to unpave -the 
streets and carry the stones into the upper rooms, and those who 
remained in the houses, even the women, to throw them on the enemy 
when he entered, and also to fire upon him from the windows.’ The 
Duke said it could not be done. 

At the Theatre Feydeau. there were only three persons in the. pit 
when the curtain drew up, nor at any time during the evening were 
there more than twenty in the whole house. | 

About nine o'clock I went to the Café de Lecuy, where I met Lieu- 
tenant Prot, who had just arrived at Paris with Marshal Marmont’s 





* Now Duke de Coigny. bes 
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corps, which, in conjunction with that of Marshal Mortier, having fought 
on the 25th at Bussy-l’Estrée, between Arcis sur Aube and Chalons, and 
been beaten, were compelled to retreat by cross-roads, pursued by the 
Allies and obliged to abandon all their artillery, ammunition, and bag- 
gage. The remains of these corps were then gaining Paris by Charenton 
bridge. 

Marshal Moncey visited the different posts of the Natidnal Guard 
about dusk; he arrived on horseback, attended by an aid-de-camp at 
that in the Rue de Provence, near the end of the Rue d’Artois they 
turned out to receive him. He addressed them, saying, that the enemy 
was advancing, and he would not conceal that there was some danger, 
but the troops under the walls of the capital would hold them in check ; 
that the Emperor was coming, and they must remain firm at their posts. 
Marshal Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, informed me (May 30, 1814), that 
when at Rheims, after the battle of Craone, he reccived orders from the 
Emperor Napoleon to make a junction with Marshal Mortier, Duke of 
Treviso, and march ‘to Paris to protect that city. On their arrival at 
Fismes they received counter orders to proceed by forced marches to 
Chalons: but on arriving at Vertus, on their advance to that place, they 
obtained information that it was in possession of the Allics, whose posi- 
tion and motions, combined with those of other divisions of the allied 
army rendered it evident to him that they were rapidly moving on Paris. 
He was therefore desirous of marching directly to the capital. This the 
Duke of Treviso opposed, alleging that the sudden appearance of their 
corps would greatly alarm the inhabitants. Marmont replied, “« Will 
then the arrival of the enemy frighten them less?” After the affair of 
Bussy I’ Estrée, on the 25th, the Marshals continued their retreat... On 
arriving at Rosay, Marmont was of opinion that they should advance to 
Meaux to defend that passage of the Marne, and whither they might 
have arrived before the allied army. But as Mortier persisted im 
directing his March to Melun, he was under the necessity of following 
him, and thence arrived at Paris on the 29th, at four o'clock in the 
afternoon. He immediately visited the heights of Belleville, # situation 
which he had never before studied asa military position. 

Finding part of the ground much intersected by garden walls, and 
deeming it advantageous that openings should be made in them to faci- 
litate the motions of the troops and artillery, he waited on the Minister 
of Warin the evening, to réquest that he would give the necessary 
orders ; but, not obtaining an interview with him, left a message to 
that effect with his secretary. However, the next day he feasted not a 
stone had been removed. © 

During the evening and night, his corps, to the number of two thou- 
sand six hundred men, and that of the Duke of or pir te consisting of 
seven thousand,.atrived at Paris... 

The grand army passed the Marne this morning pur established their 
head quarters at Claye. .Blucher marched on, and moving to the right, 
C2 
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fixed his head quarters at Aunay. General Mufilin, Quartermaster 
General of the Silisian army, told me he lodged at Madame de Tessiers, 
and Blucher in the village, where they arrived at six in the evening. 

The following article in the Moniteur, which was the only intelli- 
gence of the situation of the armies was published this day. apy 

Nouvelles des armées,—Le 26 de ce mois, S. M.1’Empereur a battu a Saint Dizier 
le general Witzingerode, lui a fait deux mille prisonniers, lui a pris des cannons et 
beaucoup de voitures de bagages. Ce corps a été poursuivi tres-loin. 

The following is the only article which appeared in any of the news- 


papers of the state of France at the very gates of the capital. 
Journal de Paris, April 29. 


Depuis trois heures du matin de la journée de hier un grand nombre de troupes, In- 
fantre et Cavalrie sont parties de Paris pour l’armée. Hier vers cing heures du soir un 
detachment de prisonniers de guerre est arrivé a Paris par la» Barrier de Pantin. Au 
moment ou il passoit sur les Boulevards interieur du Nord, un train considerable d’ar- 
tillerie suivant les memes Boulevards se derigent sur Meaux. 

Les campagnies du centre de la Garde National de Paris ont commencé avant hier a 
faire usage des lances nouvellement fabriquées on y adapté une petite oriflame indiquant 


le numero des legions. 
S. A. le Prince archichancelier de l’Empire a assisté hier a l’assemblée du Senat. 


Such was the degraded prostitution af the press, and such the credu- 
lity of its readers. 

The keeper of the telegraph on the tower of the church at Mont- 
martre told me, that at twelve o'clock this day the inspector of the 
telegraph arrived in great haste and fright, and ordered him instantly 
to dismount the telegraph, and to take the two telescopes into Paris, 
saying that something might occur in the night. 

About four o'clock there were twelve or fifteen’ cannons fired at 
Pantin. 

At night he saw the bivouac fires of the Allies on all the heights from 
Dam-martin along the forest of Bondi, and the heights above. it until 
hid by the Bois de Romainville. 

There were no troops this night on Montmartre, only some artillery 
men. He first heard the cannon in the direction of Meaux on the 27th 
in the evening. ? 

The price of Stocks this day—5 per cents. 45 f. 23 ¢. 45f. 45. 23. 
45f. 45£.10c. 45 f, 

Actions in the Bank of France 550f. 540f. 530f. 520f. 515f. 
520 f. 

The grand army under the command of Prince Schwaz zenberg crossed 
the Marne, at Meaux and Triport, and, excepting the corps of Wreden 
and Sacken, who were left to secure the passage of the river at Meaux, 
advanced upon Paris by the high road. 

Prince Schwarzenberg sent a flag of truce from his head quarters at 
Claye to General Compens, offering terms for the evacuation of Paris ; 
but King Joseph, to whom the General forwariled the dispatches | at 
Paris, would not listen to them. At a little before three in the after- 
noon, the last three vedettes of the French cavalry which remained at 
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Sevran were recalled by an officer ; they were pursued to Livry. | The 
whole of the morning the inhabitants of Livry and the acjacent villages 
continued removing their live stock and furniture, with which and the 
cavalry, artillery, tumbrels, and baggage of the retreating French 
army, the road was rendered almost impassable, and, to increase the 
confusion, the enemy, who were masters of the heights which com- 
manded the road, cannonaded them, particularly between the 8th and 
9th borne, where itis unsheltered by wood. About four in the after- 
noon, the allied army arrived by the high read at the 5th borne, and 
there dividing by the village of Baubigny, which is half a mile from the 
road, their right advanced towards St. Denis, and the left ascended; the 
heights above Noisy le Sec. At five, a swarm of Cossacks rushed unex- 
pectedly on the few inhabitants of Romainville that had remained there, 
supposing that some of General Compen’s corps would either occupy the 
village or pass through it in their retreat, and that till then, they were 
in safety. The poor people took to flight, but some were first rifled. 
The enemy arrived in great numbers, and not only occupied the village 
all night, but even the villa of the Senator General de Vallence in the 
wood. ‘The next morning the French obtained possession of the coppice, 
and advanced towards the village of Romainville. 

The Empress Josephine quitted Mal-maison for her domain at Na- 
varre, in the department de l’Eure, near Evreux, at half after two 
o'clock in the afternoon, having waited nearly an hour for the arrival 
of a bag of money from Paris to defray the expences of her journey. 
There were three carriages, and the first six leagues were performed 
with her own horses; the remaining fourteen leagues with those of the 
Post. Constantine, the keeper of her pictures, was at Mal-maison when 
she set off, by whom she sent a letter to the Minister of Police. At 
Navarre, Mademoiselle de Comonde told me she was joined by her 
dauhter, the Queen of Holland. In public she preserved her habitual 
calm and amiable manners: but she passed the night at her window 
and on a terrace in the garden, eagerly listening for the approach of a 
courier charged with her future destiny, of which as well as what had 
taken place at Paris, all in the Chateau were ignorant for a week. 

Mademoiselie de Comonde, demoiselle d’honneur to’ the’ Empress 
Josephine, told me she was'in the carriage with the Empress ‘on the 
journey to Navarre, and that as Josephine adored her son Eugene 
Beauharnois, his position caused her the greatest uneasiness.’ She 
always continued to love Napoleon, whom she saw for the last time ‘just 
before he set out for the Moscow campaign. She sometimes° went been 
Mal-maison to Paris after dark to see Queen Hortensia. 

This extraordinary separation from Napoleon, who itis well ktiown 
always entertained for this fascinating woman, his’ divorced ‘Empreis, 
the most: constant affection, was attributed at Court to ms protest’ and 
interference of the Empress Maria Louisa. W are 

Wednesday 30.—I was awakened-at half after six by a single drummer 
of the National Guard going round beating to arms, and at the same 
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moment heard the roaring of cannon in the direction of Belleville. ~ 
looked out of window, it was a mild gray morning; the numbers of ae 
sexes, With their night-capped heads out of window, and ina ne - 
semi-nudity, had a very singular effect. The third we oo . 
second legion of the National Guard was formmg in the se 
before the house of the Chef de Battalion, Count Alexandre de La e, 
and where they were receiving cartridges. . Regnaud de Saint Jean 
d’Angely, the chief of the second legion was riding about on a prancing 
cream-coloured charger giving orders. 

Mr. L called and walked with me as far as the fountain on the 
Boulevard de Bondi, but there was ne appearance of military on that 
side of the Butte St. Chaumont and Belleville seen from this part of the 
Boulevards. We therefore proceeded thence by the Rue des Vinaigriers 
to a field behind the Hospital St. Louis, but all we could there see was 
a vidette on the Butte St. Chaumont ; a heavy cannonade was heard 
to the north and east of us, and so very near as to seem to be only 
separated from us by the hill. A few people had collected in this field, 
and amongst them I observed a hawker crying his bread and brandy, 
« Prenez la goutte, cassez la crofite,” with as much unconeern as at a 
fair. The National Guards at the adjoiming barrier would not suffer any 
one to go out. We crossed over to the upper part of the Fauxbourg St. 
Martin, where several of the fiacres were collecting by the Police officers 
who had put them in requisition for the service of the wounded. From 
thence we descended the Faubourg, which no one out of uniform was 
allowed to go up or to remain in it loitering. The military were by 
order forcing the inhabitants to shut their porte-cocheres and shops. 
When we arrived on the Boulevards, many persons were assembled out 
of curiosity and going to and fro, but no patriotic energy, no consterna- 
tion, or any tendency to it, was evinced, the people appeared almost every 
thing but what might be expected they would or ought to be. The 
grisettes were running about gigling and laughing; small parties of 
soldicrs under arms moving in different directions. Some National 
Guards were conducting three prisoners of war to the Etat-major, one 
of whom had just been wounded ; a few of the people proposed killing 
the prisoners, but those who openly commiserated them were the most 
numerous. 

I breakfasted at Mr. L at nine o'clock. The cannonade nearly 
ceased from nine to half past ten, when it became very brisk. After 
breakfast we called on the Princess de C and Miss D shigahee 
court-yard was full of cows which some country people had been per- 
mitted to deposit therein. We then went to the Rue de Clichy, the third 
battalion of the second legion, consisting of three hundred National 
Guards, were marching up this street, with drums beating, headed by 
Counts Regnaud de St. Jean de Angely, and Alexander de Laborde, on 
horseback, the former looking very pompous and the latter grave. The 
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major part of the privates with rolls, buns, or pieces of bread stuck upon 
their bayonets, affecting to imitate the regulars carrying their ammuni- 
tion bread when on a march; but none seeming to take an interest in 
the battle.*, Arriving at the barrier they halted. We waited some 
time to see if they would go out ; but observing no such disposition, and 
being unable to get through the ranks so as to gain the chemin ronde, 
we returned and went by the Rue du Rocher to the barrier of Mous- 
seaux ; when we found that none but military were allowed to go out of 
Paris. Thence we went to the Rue Cisalpine, wishing to get into Mous- 
seaux gardens in which was a post of National Guards, but a sentry_at 
the corner of the Rue de Courcelles prevented us from approaching the 
entrance of the gardens; we therefore returned to the large ficld behind 
Tivoli, in which from the barrier de Clichy to that of Mousseaux a sub- 
terraneous aqueduct was constructing parallel and near to the wall of 
Paris. .The earth thrown out formed a bank sufficiently high to enable 
us to look over the wall and command a, view of the western part of the 
plain of St. Denis, from Clichy, to St. Quen and to the right of Mont- 
martre, Belleville, Menil-montant, and Mont Louis ; beyond which the 
houses in the Rue de Clichy prevented our seeing. We determined to 
remain on this spot, calculating the Allies would attempt to turn Mont- 
martre, and from this position we should be enabled to see that manceuvre. 
At this time we could only see three or four soldiers at the west summit 
af Montmartre. . At about twelve o'clock, the cannonade slackened and 
the musquetry was rarely heard. But at half past one the firing be- 
came general along the whole line.on the heights, extending beyond 
Mont Louis from La Butte St. Chaumont. From between. Menil- 
montant and Belleville, the cannonade appeared very brisk among the 
trees, ,A, house was on fire at Belleville, the smoke of which aseended 
far above-that of the artillery; and was by its blackish brown colour 
easily distinguished from the white smoke of gunpowder.t Towards 
three o'clock the firing almost ceased in that direction. 

* Three or four of the first of these who went out voluntarily inthe plain of St. 
Denis were killed a few hours after. There were two other battalions at the barrier ; 
fifty of these and thirty of the third, and a few others went out into the plain, but Count 
de hehagie told me it was perfectly voluntary. 

| This house I afterwards saw "it is situated at Belleville in the Rue St. Denis, 
No. 136, on the left on going out of the Rue de Romainville, forming the right-hand 
cornet of the Rue Thiery. It was’a ladies’ boarding-school, and the fire was occasioned 
by the shell from a howitzer breaking through the roof and exploding. It was con- 
siderably damaged, and was not repaired until September, 1815. 
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About one o’clock near an. hundred National Guards, preceded iby 
their pioneers, marched out of the barrier of Clichy as volunteers ; taking 
the St. Denis road, but quitted it at the first turning to the left, then 
moving to the right we lost sight of them behind the Clichy road'at the 
base of Montmartre. About half an hour after we perceived a! few 
stragglers of the allied cavalry on the Chemin de la Revolt,* and an 
the cross road which branches from it near the park of St. Ouen to 
Clichy, advancing towards the latter, who exchanged some pistol ‘shots 
with the French horse. Shortly afterward, some columns of the allied 
infantry, arriving by the same road, made their appearance between 


Clichy and St. Ouen ; over which, the ,sharp. shooters of both armies: 


were thickly scattered. Those of the French-consisted of National 
Guards. Some women and country people were flying across the : fields 
from Clichy, which we shortly afterwards saw was in the possession of 
the Allies, who then advancing by the road from that village to’Mont« 
martre began to fire from a cannon and a howitzer towards Montmartre: 
A cannon and a howitzer placed on the summit at the westernmost 
windmill returned six or seven shots: and at the: same time the French 
also opened two picees from the elevated part of the same road, where 
it intersects that from St. Denis to the barrier. The white appear- 
ance of the smoke, contrasted with the deep:blue of the hills of Mont- 
moreney and the lowering sky produced a grand effect. . Shortly after 
the cannon belonging to the Allies ceased firing... ‘That part of the’battle 
which we could distinguish extended from the village of Clichy until it 
was hid from us by the rising ground of the road from Clichy’ to» Mont- 
martre and that to St. Denis: from behind this ground from ‘time’ to 
time a dragoon appeared leading off his wounded horse. ‘Though-what 
we saw did not at all come up to our ideas of the tumult of \a‘battle, 
yet the novelty of the scene—the roaring of the artillery—the noise of 
the shot and shells rushing through the air—the evident progress of 
the Alliies—and the vain confidence of our fellow spectators, who, blinded 
by vanity, considered it as a trifling affair; all tended to render the present 
moment the most interesting of our lives. 

One man only, seemed deeply and silently to feel the humiliation of 
his country. Many looked on with apathy, and some with satisfaction. 
But of the immense force of the enemy, all were ignorant. In general, 
it was believed to be but inconsiderable ; for even at half past three I 
heard a fellow, in answer to the remark that the firing increased, say, 
‘« [Is jouissent de leur reste, ils seront bientot nos prisonniers.” 

The stables and woodstack of a house at Les Batignoles, just without 
the barrier of Clichy, were set on fire by a shell from a howitzer, but 


after burning some time, the pioneers of the National Guard succeeded” 


in extinguishing it.t 


® The (} : — _ .£ : ; : 
The Che min de la Revolt goes from the Porte Maillot in the Bois de Boulogne to 
St. Denis, leaving Clichy, and St. Quen to the left. 
+ The premises bek 


meed to Mr. Robin, the notary; and are situated in the first 
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A horse; with his hind leg dangling by a sinew, was brought inté the 
field where we were, to whose misery a National Guard humanely put 
an end with a musket ball. 

At three o’clock we walked to the barrier of Clichy, and' saw about 
fifty French cavalry and artillerymen come in with a cannon, a howitzer 
and some tumbrels, pretending they were bringing in dismounted pieces, 
and going to fetch ammunition ; but, as one of the National Guards 
remarked, that the pieces were uninjured, and as at the same timé a con- 
siderable body of cavalry and infantry was attempting to crowd into 
Paris ; the guard posted at the barrier would not let those who were 
already within proceed ; and, with great difficulty, effected the shutting 
and. barring of the gates of the palisades against those who were without. 
We returned to our former station, and had scarcely reached it when a 
considerable number of French eavalry and infantry poured in at the 
barrier of Mousseau;!and endeavoured to penetrate into the town. The 
National Guard stopped them, and. succeeded in forcing some of tle 
infantry out. A fresh body of National Guards arrived with drums, 
beating by the Rue du Rocher ; few of them were in uniform or armed 
with muskets, having, in general, only pikes with a tricolor pennon, 
But the fortune of the day was now decided ; the National Guards who 
were without the walls returned in disorder; one of them told us that 
the French troops :ofithe line were running from all their posts, and that 
the road. on'the other side of the wall was’ strewed with the muskets 
they had thrown away. In this they had been imitated by the National 
Guard, as;I,saw several without arms, though in uniform.’ The allied 
cavalry werenow advancing by the fields from Clichy ;' a squadron of 
French went to meet them. -We were in expectation of seeing a charge, 
but when they were within about two hundred yards of each other, the 
French, coolly wheeled about and came leisurely back ; the Allies con-”" 
tinuing asslowly to adyance, but,not even a pistol shot was exchanged. | 
At. four, o'clock we saw the inhabitants of Montmartre running down 
the old road by the Poirier-sans-pareil, and a few minutes after some 
hundreds of French cavalry followed; but before they’were half way 
down, the tirrailleurs of the Silesian army were masters of the summit 
of the hill, and. began firing at them, which a, few returned in.their 
huddled flight. This, from theirregularity of the ground and the steep- 
ness and winding nature of the road had a most picturesque and scenic 
effect, , Montmartre was immediately covered by the Allies; who,ftom 
the different terraces, .opened a terrible fire of musketry on the troops, 
crowding in at the barriers. 

At twenty minutes after four, the artillery, which the F rendh had 
abandoned onthe summit of Montmartre, was turned upon Paris; which 





turning to the right on the St. Denis road. It is No. 2, and is remarkable from having 
a hexagon belvidere on the top. Damage was done to the amount of three thousand 


francs. 
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the enemy began to cannonade. One ball passed just above our heads, 
and dashed up the earth close behind us. The boys scrambled for it; 
but the other spectators scampered towards the streets. As there were 
several National Guards on the bank on which we were, it is probable 
that this Ball was fired on them as all the succeeding ones passed into 
Paris. One man was nearly wounded in the house of Rue St. Nicholas. 
A shell from a howitzer burst in the gardens of the Hotel Telluson, 
Rue de Provence; another fell on Mr. Greffulhes garden, Rue de 
Clichy. A cannon ball knocked down a chimney of the house Rue basse 
du Rampart, No. 8, and fell in the garden of the Hotel de Gontaud. 
We returned by the Rue de Rocher. Some National Guards who came 
in with us loudly complained of having been abandoned by the troops of 
the line. Three or four women were going up to the barrier in search 
of their husbands who were in the National Guard. We attempted in 
vain to persuade them to turn back, as we believed the Allies were on 
the point of rushing into the city. In our way homewards, we again 
, who informed us that she had just 
heard from M. D’Herboville that there was a capitulation going on, which 
was shortly afterwards confirmed to me by M. Lafitte, my banker, whom 
I met in the Rue Ceruti. As I passed the Rue de Clichy, I saw the 
inhabitants barricading the lower end with carts, ladders, furniture, &c. 
apprehending that the énemy were coming in. 

The firing ceased about five o'clock, with the exception of now and 
then, “ a distant and random shot.” At this time I took a few turns on 
the Botlevards, which were crowded with people, all seemingly ignorant 
of the fate of the day. Part of the French army was filing mourn- 
fully to the Champs Elisées ; but they knew not why, and all were very 
sulky. I observed two soldiers conducting a Russian prisoner to the 
Etat Major in the Place Vendéme. 

I returned to Mr. L in the Rue Trudon to dinner. From every 
information we had been able to collect, we were induced to believe that 
(here was no more than a suspension of arms until nine o'clock at night; 
unless the terms of a capitulation should then be agreed upon, and, for 
the expiration of that time we anxiously waited. 

At dark, we saw from the upper windows of the house, Montmartre 
covered with the blazing watch fires of the Silesian army, and which 
distinetly showed the soldiers bivouacking around them. 

Messrs. B and T came in to tea. I returned home and 
remained till late at my window, gazing at the fires on Montmartre, 
enjoying a beautifully serene night, and the delightful emotions of satis- 
faction and hope, resulting from this eventful day. Not a carriage or a 
person was to be heard in the streets ; and the stillness (more awful 
from its contrast with the preceding tumult) was only broken at inter- 
vals by the distant sounds of music in the allied camp. 

. Marshal Marmont. Duke of Ragusa, arrived on the heights of 
Belleville, a quarter before four in the morning. But the Allies 
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beginning the attack at a little after four, he had-no time to make any 
disposition. 

The following is the statement he gave me of the total amount ~f the 
forees collected for the defence of the capital. His army, and ‘that of 
Marshal Mortier, joined to the troops previously before Paris, under 
General Compens, amounted to between fifteen and sixteen thousand 
men, consisting of cavalry, rather more than three thousand ; infantry, 
thirteen thousand ; artillery in the battle, eighty. To these may be 
added twelve thousand National Guards, being all that had arms. + 

Marmont had no idea of ‘the number of the Allies. 

Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely came on horschack” | to Count de 
Laborde at four in the morning. 

About six thousand troops bivouacked within the walls of Paris, near 
the barriers of the Faubourg St. Martin. They sallied forth at. half 
after six in the morning. The Empress’s dragoons going towards 
Belleville, and the Cossacks Francaise to Les Vertus. They came in 
again about twelve o'clock. 

The cannonade and fire of musquetry at the Butte de St. Chaumont, 
and the Pré St. Gervais was terrible from eight to half past nine o'clock. ' 

The Prussian Guards halted on the night of the 29th at Villeparisis. 
At nine o'clock this morning intelligence was brought them that the 
Allies had been repulsed near ‘Paris. ‘The Prussians instantly set 
forward, and ran nearly the whole way to Pantin. Having reposed there 
afew minutes, they again advanced with the utmost rapidity, and were 
soon exposed to so destructive a fire from the artillery, at open batteries, 
on the heights of Belleville, and the Basse St.,Chaumont, that two 
thousand were killed. This a Prussian officer told me was the first time 
of their going into action during thé campaign. . 

Colonel Paixhans, of the artillery, commanded the batteries at Belle- 
ville and the Butte St. Chaumont. The cannon of the former were 
served by raw conscripts, and not, as was generally believed, by the 
Polytechnic scholars. The ‘Allies advanced by the road. from Pantin, 
and forming under the shelter of some houses, rushed forward. When 
a certain number had become exposed to the fire of the French batteries, 
these were opened upon them with most destructive effect, many were 
swept down, and the rest retired behind the houses, where they formed 
again, and again advanced. The battery of the Butte St. Chaumont 
which was more considerable, and worked by the artillerymen of the 
navy, opened a tremendous fire, and threw them into confusion, The 
French cavalry and infantry then charged and drove them back towards. 
Pantin, where they remained. inactive for some time. But about one 
o'clock, Colonel Paixhans saw three immense columns of troops, one 
crossing the plain St. Denis from Aubervilliers towards Clichy ; a second 
moving slowly along the high road from Pantin ; a third advancing by 
the Bois de Romainville, apparently with the intention of turning his 
hatteries, but of this he was under no apprehension, knowing the-weod 
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was full of French tirailleurs. When some time after, to his utter 
astonishment, and without* having heard a shot fired, he found the 
Allies’ tirailleurs so close upon him, that he was obliged to abandon his 
cannons and retreat into Paris, where, on arriving, he found to his sur- 
prise those troops reposing on the Boulevards, on whose defence of the 
Bois de Romainville he had calculated. General Michel, of the Imperial 
Guard, told M that he headed the troops who drove the Allies 
hack to Pantin. One of the houses behind which the Allics formed 
was almost knocked to pieces by the French balls, though it was large 
and of three ‘stories. From the third mile ‘stone to the entrance of 
Pantin all the trees on each side of the road were shattered by cannon 
balls, and pierced by bullets: in one tree I counted the marks of seven- 
een, and the smallest number was five, several of these musket bullets 
| saw sticking in the trees, on the seventeeth of April. The master of 
the plaster kiln at the foot of the Basse St..Chaumont told me that 
thirty-four cannons were dragged up the steepest part of the Basse St. 
Chaumont on the 29th, and that there were four pieces at the base near 
where horses are slaughtered : these latter were spiked and abandoned 
at two o'clock on the 30th. M. Casimir de Mortemart, orderly officer 
to the Emperor, informed me he was at the Maison-rouge at the foot of 
Montmartre with Joseph and Jerome Bonaparte, neither of whom stirred 
out or had the sun blinds opened until half after one o’clock, when, 
accompanied by their suit, consisting of about thirty persons, they 
descended to the outer Boulevards and went round by the walls to the 
dois de Boulogne. M. de Mortemart followed, supposing they were 
going to another post, but on their taking the road to St. Cloud he 
quitted them, and returned home. The Minister of War, the Duke of 
Feltre, had been with them in the course of the morning. 

M. Edward Hoequart, an officer in the National Guard. was at Mont- 





martre and on horseback. Joseph Bonaparte arrived there at seven in 
the morning, went to La Maison rouge, out of which he never stirred 
until he ran away. Tle sent M. Hocquart about eight o’clock to the 
Dukes of Treviso and Ragusa, to know the state of the battle. The 
mer was then between the basin of the canal de !’Ourque and the 
Hourget road, having on his right the canal, and a battery of cannon, 
which was keeping up a heavy fire. The Duke said he was in a good 
position. Ife then went to Marmont whom he found on the heights of 
Montreuil, with some squadrons of Cuirassiers with him. Marmont 
said his positions were beginning to be forced, that the Allies were 
masters of the Bois de Romainville, showed him the’ distant country 
which was blackened by their advancing troops, and told him to inform 
the King that he must send him some reinforcements, as he could not 
dendebeenaae oe pry a It " so ee since you have seen meé, 
edits hemes : ari me. I am the grandson of Madame 

at ; armont « him by the hand, saying, “ Ah mon ati news 


Nous renouvetons connaissance dans un £ moment” Hoc tiiitt 
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returned to the King, reported what Marmont had ‘said.. Joseph 
exclaimed, “‘ Des renforts, ou veut il que je les trouve.” This was 
about half after one; a few minutes after Joseph asked him if, his horse 
was a good one; on his replying in the affirmative, he said, “ then 
follow me, and he went to Blois by Versailles and Rambouillet.” 
Marshal Marmont sent about two o’clock to General Compens, who 
commanded the advanced guard between La Villette and Pantin, 
ordering him to send a trumpet (flag of truce) to propose a capitulation. 
Four were dispatched, one only, M. Quelin, Chef d’Escadron, and his 
Aide de Camp, arrived at the Allies’ head quarters; his sword was 
taken from him by those who took him. On the armistice being pro- 
posed, the Emperor of Russia replied it was not his wish to do any 
injury to the City of Paris, as it was-not the French nation on whom he 
made war, but the Emperor Napoleon; the King of Prussia added, not 
even against him but his ambition. The Emperor said it was with great 
concern he had that morning seen several columns of National Guards 
march out of Paris; but concluded with assuring him that not a soldier 
of his should enter the city in a hostile manner. . He made an apology 
to the Emperor for appearing before him without his sword, stating the 
manner it was taken, but although Alexander insisted it should be found 


‘and delivered to him, yet he never recovered it. The sovereigns sent 


two officers back with M. Quelin, to agree upon the capitulation, which 
was drawn up at five o’clock at La Chapelle, in the second house to the 
left in going out of the barrier St. Denis, it is the angle of the street. 


The following inscription was painted,on the front in the succeeding 


May. 
Au Petit 
Jardinet 
L’an 1814 
Tci le 30 mars (Jour 
2 jamais prospere) 
Pour le bonheur 
de Notre Nation 
La plus Sage 
Capitulation 
Aux Frangais 
Rendit un Pere 
Thourout 
Md. de Vins 
Traiteur, 


General Savary,. Duke of Rovigo, minister of police, came on horse- 
back, about noon, to the barrier de ]’Etoile, and urged the National 
Guard to defend it, as the Emperor was coming to the relief of Paris. 
He ordered that the trees on each side of the road should be. cut down, 
so as to fall across the way and obstruct it. This was executed on the 
first, tree on the north side of the road ; that which corresponded.on the 
south was only half cut through, and at the fifty-second tree, or abont 
three hundred yards down the road, three trees were felled on each 
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side. At about half-after three the Allies appeared on the road near 
the entrance to the Bois de Boulogne. 

The Allies arrived at Neuilly at four o'clock, but were prevented 
from passing the bridge that evening, by the resistance which was 
made by about forty grenadiers of the Imperial Guard, posted on the 
left side of the river. I afterwards saw their bullets sticking in the 
trees by the side of the road, and the marks of the Allies balls’ on the 
opposite side of the bridge. 

The Duke of Mortemart told me he was on Montmartre at twelve 
o'clock. No troops of the line were then there ; and only a few National 
Guards, Pompiers, and maimed invalids near two pieces of artillery (the 
only ones he saw) placed at the western extremity of the summit. In 
the plain St. Denis were some squadrons of cavalry, each of one hun- 
dred and thirty men. At the extremity of La Villette, where the canal 
crosses the road, was a battery of cannon. 

Sixty National Guards were posted in Mousseau gardens. At two 
o'clock, there were not more than two hundred National Guards on 
Montmartre, of which C ’s eldest son was one; he told me 
there were then no troops of the line there, but some infantry were in 
the plain St. Denis, the Prussians and Cossacks came forward in very 
regular platoons. Regnault St. Jean d’Angely ordered three of the 
National Guard, who chose to go, and reconnoitre without the bar- 
riers in the plain of St. Denis; Count Alexander de Laborde himself 
went out with these volunteers, who really were volunteers. 

There were not more than eight pieces of artillery (six cannon and 
two howitzers) on Montmartre, though there were more than one hun- 
dred in the Champ de Mars, which were not used. A battery of twenty- 
cight cannons was formed by order of General Abbeville, in the Vincennes 
road, near the entrance of the wood. It was commanded by Major 
Evain of the artillery ; pointed by the artillerymen of the old Imperial 
Guard, and worked by the Polytechnic scholars (Eléves de l’ Ecole Poly- 
tecnique), who to the number of two hundred and seventy were posted 





there. This battery was attacked at eleven o’clock by the Allies’ cavalry, — 


and not being protected either by cavalry or infantry, those who were 
defending it were forced to fly ; and as the horses and the drivers were 
unaccustomed to the service, they did not succeed in bringing the artil- 
lery with them; they retired under the protection of two batteries near 
the barrier du Trone, one of six pieces worked by the horse artillery, and 
another by the artillery of the marine, these opened a fire of grape shot, 
and, at the same time, a company of Cuirassiers charging the Allies, 
enabled the Polytechnic scholars to retake their pieces, and bring them 
close to the barrier, where, uniting them with those already there, thev 
continued to fire grape shot the rest of the day. They remained ignorant 
of the capitulation until ten at night, and then first learned it by the 
order brought for their return to the school. Orders came in the night 
for them to march to Fontainbleau ; but only one-third obeyed, the rest 
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escaped, and remaited with their friends and acquaintance an Paris. 
At Fontainbleau it was wished to incorporate them with the troops 
of the line ; this M. Durivau, inspector of their studies, prevented by 
producing the imperial decree that in case of being obliged to quit Paris 
they were to repair, as well as the persons who composed the different 
offices of government ; to Rennes in Brittany. He then marched them 
to Orleans, and thus saved them. 

_ During the battle, sixty of them remained at the school waiting for 
orders. These had returned on the evening of the 29th, having been 
on duty since early onthe Monday worning. ‘ 

It was reported currently at Paris that the guns which these young 
men worked were obliged to cease firing for more than two hours from 
want of ammunition. This was not true, but some of the tumbrils 
were furnished with cartridges (gargousses) of a calibre too large for the 
pieces. “ But this,” says M. Antoine Lebrun, the gentleman who 
furnished me with all the information relative to his fellow students, 
*‘ ought to be attributed to the precipitation with which the tumbrels 
were loaded.” 

The National Guard who went from the barriére de Clichy to the 
Plain St. Denis, as tirrallicurs went perfectly as volunteers, About 
half after two o'clock, or a quarter before three, Ga—— saw a con- 
siderable body of French cavalry galloping into Paris by the Rue 
Rochechouard, to all appearance escaping from the field of battle, and at 
three, V saw artillery brought in at the barrier Rochechouard, and 
at four a confused flight of cavalry down the street. In the evening, 
two conscript sentinels were posted near the barrier to prevent the inha- 
bitants from approaching it. The firing did not entirely cease at the 
extremities of the engaged line, until past six in the evening. 

At a quarter after three, Miss J M observed from her window 
in the Rue Charonne, the French cavalry gallop down the Butte St. 
Chaumont, which they had occupied all the morning, and instantly 
teplaced by those of the Allies who formed into much closer ranks. A 
few minutes after she saw the National Guard quit the burial ground at 
Pere de la Chaise, from which they had been firing from loop holes in 
the wall. But there had been a complete route of cavalry down the 
Rue de Charonne about a quarter of an hour before, which was pre- 
ceded by artillery that came from La Villette, and had been obliged to 
make the circuit of the walls, not having found it possible to effect an 
entrance at any other barrier, she saw the Allies cavalry round the 
bivouac fires at night on the Butte. At four o'clock, the Emperor .of 








‘Russia and King of Prussia had advanced to the Butte St. Chaumont. 


Prince Schwartzenberg was with them. 

The south side of the foot of Menil Montant was occupied. by. the 
Allies at four o'clock. Lefevre, the Restaurateur, told me that there 
were French dragoons sculking in his court yard the whole of the day 
to avoid the battle. 
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The Allies were twice repulsed at Belleville. The F rench being pro- 
tected by garden walls. A Russian colonel attached to Prince Schwar- 
genberg’s staff said that the loss of the Allies was six thousand. 

The loss of the French was about three thousand troops of the line, 
and sixty killed and one hundred and fifty wounded of the National 
Guards,* among the killed was Fitajames, the celebrated ventriloquist, 
who kept a coffee-house in the Palais Royal, and who was killed at the 
foot of Montmartre. The Prussian guards sustained a very great loss in 
the battle. ) 

Fifty-seven Prussian, officers were wounded or killed. 

About half after one o’clock, news was brought to the Luxemburg 
palace that the King of Prussia and his staff were taken prisoners. 
This was the signal agreed upon for the wife of Joseph Bonaparte to 

fly. She immediately entered her carriage and set off for Blois. 

M. Frederic Cuvier, as National Guard, was on duty at the barrier 
des Gobelins, from the 28th at night until the 31st in the morning. 
During the battle, officers of the line came round to the barriers, 
informing those who were there that the Emperor was at the battle. 
At five in the afternoon they came, and said the enemy were repulsed, 
and the King of Prussia taken prisoner. But at seven in the evening 
the evacuation of Paris began, and continued, without intermission, the 
whole night. The men appeared greatly dejected, and those whom we 
questioned, though ignorant of the force of the Allies, yet asserted 
they had been sold to them. 

At the Prefecture of Police, the architects attached to that establish- 
ment were in waiting by order of the Prefect, lest accidents should 
eventually happen to the city from the explosion of shells. At ten 
o'clock in the morning, the following appeal to the passions of the people 
was laid on the desks of the different offices of the Prefecture, and 
police officers sent into the streets to distribute them ; which they had 
scarcely begun to do when an order came to recal them. They were 
even taken from the persons who had them, and burned together with 
several official papers from the bureau of the first division. Though 
this appeal was reprinted in one of the newspapers a few days after, 
yet very few persons had seen the original. I never saw but one. It is 
printed on both sides of a duodecimo size. 


Nous laisserons-nous puller ! Nous laisserons-nous bruler ! 


concuits par un partisan audacieux, Osent menacer nos barriéres. En imnoseront-ils a 
500,000 Citoyens qui peuvent les exterminer! Ce parti ne l’ignore point, ses forces ne 
lui sultisaient pas pour se maintenir dans Paris. Hi ne veut faire gu’un coup de main. 
Comme i! n aurait que peu de jours a rester pari nous, il se haterait de nous piller, de 
se gorger d'or et de butin : et quand une armée victorieuse le forcerait A fuir de la 
ee 4 , , la lueur des flammes qui aurait allumeées. 

nln 10us laisserons pas piller! nous ne Jaisserons pas briler! Defendons 


nos biens, nos femmes, nos enfans. et laiss: 2 rems 3 P i 
emimes, nos enfans, et laissons le tems a notre brave armée d’atriver pour 


Capitale il a‘en sorterait « 


As stated to the writer by Count Alexander de Laborde. 
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aneantir sous nos murs les barbares qui venaient les renverser! Ayons le ferme volonté 
de les vaincre, et ils ne nous attaqueron pas! Notre Capitale serait le tombeau d’une 
armée qui voudrait en forcer les portes. Nous avons en face de l’ennemi une armée 
considérable; elle est commandée par des chefs habiles et intrepides, il ne s’agit que de 
les seconder. 

Nous avons des canons, des baionettés, des piques, du fer. . Nos faubourgs, nos rues, 
nos maisons, tout peut servir a notre defense. Etablissons, s'il faut, des barricades; 
faisons sortir nos voitures et tout ce qui peut obstruer les passages; crénelons nos 
murailles, creusons des fossés montons a tous nos étages les pavés des rues, et l’ennemi 
reculera d’epouvante. 

Qu’on se figure une armée essayant de traverser un de nos faubourgs au milieu de 
tels obstacles, a travers le feu croisé de la mousqueterie qui partirait de toutes les 
maisons, des pierres, des poutres qu’on jeterait de toutes les croisées ! Cette armée serait 
detruite ayant d’arriver au centre de Paris. Mais non! Le spectacle des appréts d’une 
telle défense le forcerait de renoncer 4 ses vains projets, ct elle s’eloignerait a la hate 
pour ne pas se trouver entre l’armée de Paris et l’armée de 1’ Empereur. 

_ Three of the enemy’s spies were brought to the Prefecture of, Police, 
from whence they were sent to the Etat Major. 

A quantity of papers were burned at one o'clock in the Minister of 
War's court yard, Rue de Lille (now Bourbon.) 

The iron gates to the Palais,Royal garden were locked the whole 
day, all the shops and lateral entrances were shut ; as were also most of 
the shops in Paris. 

During the battle, the Boulevard des Italiens (Coblentaz) and the 
Café Tortoni were thronged with fashionable loungers of both sexes, 
Sitting, as is usual, on the chairs placed there, and appearing, almost 
uninterested spectators of the number of wounded French, and prisoners 
of the Allies, which were brought in. The wounded French officers were 
earried on mattrasses. This astonishing instance of want of deep, feeling 
was confirmed to me by many persons. A black flag was displayed on 
all the hospitals, that the cannon should not be directed onthem. About 
two o'clock, a general ery of “ Sauve qui peut” was heard on the Boule- 
vards from the,Porte St. Martin to Les Italiens; which caused a general 
and confused fiight, which communicated as the undulations of a wave 
antil beyond the Pont Neuf. Ina short time, however, this panic sub- 
sided. This was confirmed to me by several persons who experienced it 
at different places from the Boulevards, to the other side of the river: 
but of the cause I could never obtain any satisfactory information. One 
story was, that two Austrians had dashed into Paris by the barrier St. 
Martin, and galloped to the Boulevards where they were killed. The 
other, that a Polish lancer, who was drunk, had galloped down the 
faubourg Montmartre, as far as the Boulevards, crying “ Sauve qui 
peut,” and that he was there shot. 

During the whole of the day, wounded French dragged themselves 
into the streets of Paris, and there lay down to die. Favart saw one, 
who had crawled as far as the Rue de la Université, and was there lymg 
on the pavement: one of the bystanders asked him if- he wished ‘to “be 
Sept. 1825. D 
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carried any where? All he requested was to be allowed to die quietly, q 
which he did a few minutes after. Several were supported by their . 
comrades, and even carried on their backs. Mrs. G—— saw many g 
- brought down the Rue Rochechouard in the afternoon. a 
a i At about four o'clock, the Duke of Rovigo set off for Blois from the 4 
hotel of the Minister of Police, Quai Malaquais, and went up the Rue 4 
! de St. Peres at full gallop, in a caléche with his wife, followed by a * 
second caléche, and escorted by about twenty gens d’armes d'elite. | 

| Comte Alexander de Girardin arrived at Paris at three in the after- 
noon, announcing the Emperor's speedy arrival, and exhorted the people 
to rise in a mass. After seeking in vain le Roi Joseph and the | 
: Minister of War, he went to Talleyrand, then to his own house, and at e 
| midnight quitted Paris to return to Napoleon. we 
Count Alexander de Laborde was without the walls at five o'clock, 4 
| with several of the National Guards; the gates of the palisades being ’ 
| fastened, they were obliged to assist each other to clamber over, the 
) Cossacks and troops looking on, but not offering the smallest inter- 
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ruption. 
The inhabitants of the remote parts of Paris remained ignorant of the 

capitulation all the evening. Miss M told me, that in the neigh- “ 
bourhood of the Rue de Charonne they were not acquainted with it ‘a 





when she retired to rest. 
14 The King of Prussia’s head-quarters this night were at Claye, where 
i he slept. a 
iH Marshal Marmont informed me that Joseph Buonaparte having sent ie 
him an order to capitulate when he should consider all defence useless, . % 
and perceiving a column of twenty-five thousand fresh troops of the BY i 
enemy advancing on his left, he sent four officers with flags of truce to 
try to penetrate to the head-quarters of the Allied Sovereigns. This is 
always dificult in a battle, and indeed one only arrived. 
; About three o'clock in the afternoon he was at the extremity of ae 
Belleville so Closely pressed upon by the enemy, that eleven men were a 
killed by the bayonet near his person. In this extremity, and being 
cut off, he forced his way with forty men through the streets of Belle- 
ville. Atthis moment the officer who had succeeded in penetrating to 
the head-quarters of the Allies returned with the flag of truce, accom- 
panied by two of their officers, and the capitulation was soon concluded. 
Uhe Duke also informed me that the Allies lost ten thousand men and 
the French four thousand. He likewise said the Emperor of Russia 
told him the Allies had two hundred and ten thousand men between 
Meaux and Paris, and that it was their belief that fifty thousand French 
troops were assembled to defend the capital. 
Marmont further observed that there never was a more foolish attack 
made than that of the Allies, as they might have entered Paris on the 
side of the Bois de Boulogne without resistance ; instead of which they 
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attacked on the side of its strongest defence. The Moniteur of this 
day was a full sheet ; no notice taken of the war or the army ; nearly | 
four columns and a quarter were taken up with an article on the 
dramatic works of Denis, and three columns by a dissertation on the 
existence of Troy. The theatres announced as usual. 

Between eleven and twelve, Favart saw a squadron of carbiniers near 
the Porte St. Martin going to the battle, they met about fifty or sixty 
prisoners who had just been taken. The carbiniers full of spirits boasted 
to the bystanders that they would soon bring in more. But about half 
after one o’clock he saw them returning quite dispirited. 

Some of the cannon balls came into Paris. I saw a window frame 
shattered in the faubourg St. Martin opposite the junction of the two 
roads. In the Rue St. Nicolas between the Rue du Montblanc and 
Thiroux, a man was mortally wounded in a house ; he was carried to the 
hospital and died. During the battle, the President and Governors of 
the Bank of France assembled at the Bank, and ordered the copper 
plates of the Bank notes to be destroyed ; they were preparing to burn 
all the notes when the news of the capitulation arrived. 

The colours and standards taken by the French in their different wars 
and which decorated the chapel of the Invalids were, on the approach of 
the Allies, taken down and packed up for the purpose of removing them. 
But on the night of the capitulation, in consequence of an order left by 
the Minister of War, these memorials of triumph over public virtue, over 
the faith of treaties, and over the rights of nations, were unpacked and 
burned in one of the court yards of the hospital. The sword and scarf 
of Frederic, King of Prussia, which were suspended from the centre of 
the arch, leading from the nave to the dome of the chapel were destroyed 
at the same time. 

- Towards evening several ambulances came down the Rue Roche- 
chouart full of wounded French, and one cart laden with the slain. 

In the evening of the 31st, about thirty wounded Russians laid them- 
selves down under the arcades of the Rue Castiglione. General Scott 


~ lodged in the house, and an English medical man who was dining there 





dressed their wounds, the Miss Scotts made lint, and the pavement was 
_ covered with straw ; he left them about eleven o'clock, the next morning 
they were gone, but as not one could speak French it could not be found 
out how they came there. The French were very humane to them. 


[ To be continued. ] 
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j , 
il ON THE PRESENT STATE OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. F 
Rome, Aug. 1825. a a 
nt . My pEAR FRIEND,—I comply with your request, though not without a » t 
: 4 fear and trembling ; I will endeavour to bring you acquainted with the % » § 
4 history of the present state of Italian poetry. If there be a country a t 
1 favourably situated for judging of the poetry of other countries, it is " t 
| unquestionably England—In dramatic poetry she possesses a genius ‘ ¢ 
ih who not only sets her above the reach of all competition, but whose a i 
i distinctive characteristic is extreme v variety. The nation which has the 4 I 
‘ | happiness of enjoying in its native tongue the character of Richard ITT. a I 
| and that of Ariel, that of Imogen, and that of Lady Macbeth, may have af u 
i an equal relish for the deep and concise energy of Dante, and for the Ff fi 
| humourous and too licentious graces of Buratti. f a 
fi) Who is thi is Buratti? you w ould ask. He isa very great poet whom ey I 
you know nothing of, and who suggested the idea of Do m Juan to Lord f 
Wi Byron. My strongest motive for undertaking to write at some length t 
} on the subject of Italian poetry is this—the Italians are the only people I 
’ | whose poetry has not been either utterly spoiled, or, at the least, viti- I 
) ated for a time by imitating the philosophical and artificial style of , 2 
| Parisian verse. In 1793, Italy was the scene of a great literary phe- 
. nomenon. Vincenzo Monti, by the publication of his Bassvigliana, a 
j ) poem, atrocious as to its subject,—saved Italian poetry, and rescued 
i) it from the degradation of becoming a mere imitation of Pope, Boileau, s 


and Voltaire. You English can form an accurate estimate of the extent 
of the danger, and the value of the service; since, at the restoration of 
tr Charles Il. you did not escape the contagion. Thanks to Monti, 
| ne poctry has preserved its character of originality and energy. 
More than a century ago a ridiculous Jesuit, named Saverio Betinelli, 

undertook to turn Dante into ridicule. Betinelli had the merit of 






# two conflicting interests at the same moment. In the first place 
y he served the order of the Jesuits, which has invariably persecuted the 


putation D, inte The works of that great poet tend to inspire a 
for privaie invesligation. This taste, which leads direct to the 
| exercise of the reason and to protestantism, is the bug-bear of the Court 


( of Rome, and of its most enlightened defenders, the Jesuits. By abusing 
; Dante, Betinelli also became an auxiliary of the poetical school founded 
by Voltaire. The courtly enc rey of Voltaire, destined to touch the 


empty and frivolous beings which filled the salons of Versailles and Paris 

in the year 1750, could not brook the strength and awful vigour of 
_ iich wna ee ' 

Dante, which was fitted to act upon the men really worthy of that 
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name, who peopled Italy in the twelfth century. Dante is inferior to li 
Shakspeare only because he is less generally interesting. He has always 

been an object of aversion to the school of Voltaire, and to the sup- dt 
porters of that effeminate style of poetry which, in France, has suc- ' 
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cessively raised into reputation the Abbé Delille, Colardeau, Dorat, 
Bertin, and so many other insipid versifiers now forgotten. 

The critical and ironical parts of Voltaire’s works were the source of 
the most exquisite pleasure to the Italians of the year 1750. Never did 
any people enjoy the delight and the surprise of novelty to the degree 
to which they were enjoyed by poor Ttaly, (doubly crushed ever since 
the year 1530, under the yoke of Spanish despotism and the extinguisher 
of Popery,) at the appearance of Voltaire’s philosophical writings. The 
immense popularity of Voltaire’s little prose satires nearly destroyed 
Italian poetry. Whilst the Abbé Saverio Betinelli published his witty 
blasphemies against Dante,* Pignotti (whose posthumous fame rests 
upon the best history of Italy extant) + acquired the reputation of the 
first fabulist of Italy, a reputation which happily has not survived him, 
and for which he was wholly indebted to ‘his close imitation of Pope. 
Betinclli, Pignotti, and a dozen inferior poets,. such as Frugoni, 
Algarotti, &c. &c. now unread even in IJtaly, (in spite of the efforts of 
the French pedant Guinguené, in his very common-place history of 
Italian literature, to recall them to life,) were digging the grave of 
Italian poetry—reducing it te a mere copy of the poetry of France 
and of England, when Monti appeared. 

This great poet, born at Fusignano, near Urbino, in the year 1758, 
is still living at Milan on the pension granted by Napoleon, and, 
reduced to one half by the Austrian Government. I imtend to write 
you a distinct letter on Monti’s works—my only purpose, at this mo- 
ment, is to call your attention to a remarkable, and probably solitary 
instance of the manner in which the decline of the poetry of a whole 
nation was arrested by the genius of one man. His versatile character, 
open to receive inspiration alternately from opposite sentiments; his 
obsequious court to the nephew of Pope Pius VI., the Prince Braschi ; 
and his extreme poverty, quieted the jealousy of despotic power, and thus 


> conspired to ensure his success as the restorer of Italian verse. Monti had 
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published a few short poems, which immediately placed him in the first 
rank of modern poets; but a particular incident led to the salvation of 
Italian poetry. Cardinal Albano—the same whom Leo XII. has sent 
all powerful Pacha to Bologna, under the title of Legate, that Albano 
who stands pre-eminent—I believe I may say alone—in atrocious wick- 
edness among the members of the Sacred College, on the 13th of 
January, 1793, caused the assassination of Hugh Bassville,{ a diplo- 
matic envoy from France to Italy, who dealt rather more largely and 
openly in espionnage and in plots against the established governments, 





* 1757. Lettere Virgiliane. The author informs us, that among the fifteen thousand 
lines of Dante, three hundred tolerably good may be found. 

+ It is called the History of Tuscany up to the Time of the Medicis, that is to say, 
the rise of tyranny, copied from that of Philip II. This history is translated into 
English. 

+ Born at Abbeville about the year 1754. 
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than was consistent with the usual laws and practices of diplomacy. 
Poor Monti, who was at the bottom a very humane man, thought that 
by writing an apology for this murder, committed in the face of day by 
the populace of Rome in the pay of C ardinal Albano, he should secure 
the favour of the Cardinal and of his party, and make his own fortune. 
The apology for the murder of the French agent produced the immortal 
poem La Bassvigliana. I must pause to determine whether to place 
this above all Lord Byron’s poems.——After mature deliberation, 1t ap- 
pears to me that it is, a¢ least, equal to the Corsair and to the finest parts 
of Childe Harold. Don Juan alone deserves to take precedence of it. 

La Bassvigliana appeared at Rome in 1793, and all that Pignotti 
Betinelli, &c. had been doing for thirty years to degrade Italian poetry 
into a mere imitation, was destroyed, annihilated in the twinkling of 
an eye. Monti had made his appeal to the individual and deep-seated 
feeling of every Italian. Among that people, so totally-devoid of the 
vanity of France and of England, every man laughs at his neighbour, 
or, to speak more correctly, every man despises, and even hates his 
neighbour, and founds his judgment of the fine arts upon his own 
fecling alone. It is obvious, that those unfortunate people, parcelled 
out under six petty tyrants, form a total contrast with the inhabitants 
of France and England, happier indeed in their political condition, but 
deprived of all individual character by the ambition to become, in every 
sense of the term, a mere fashionable and well-bred copy of a certain 
conventional pattern. The Italian, on the contrary, listens only to the 
suggestions of his own heart, and employs the whole energy of his 
character in giving strength and predominence to his peculiar manner 
of feeling. With more of the qualities of a philosopher, with some 
traces even of the savage, he believes and maintains that his manner of 
thinking and of feeling is the only good one, that all others are detest- 
able and absurd. 

This peculiarity in the Italian character is precisely what ought to 
give it weight in matters of literature, in the estimation of all good 





judges in Europe or America; much more weight, I must be free to 


say, than the French, whose whole poetry consists in copies of some 
prevailing fashion, can claim. 

Monti’s Bassvigliana was read by every soul who could read among 
the eighteen millions of Italians, except in the instance of those 
ta leraleurs, whose vanity was interested in supporting the party of 
Be tinelli, Pignotti, &c.; the decision was favourable and unanimous. 
é Por centuries,” was the universal ery, “we have had nothing equal 
: o ag ae did the Bassvigliana prove Monti to be? First 
aa ie = oe oe a disciple of Dante. On the 
vie Hee x coe “es a e Bassvigliana, printed at Mantua, in 
ee | Spi ; crent from that of most poets, takes 
credit for his plagiarisms, provided the author from whom he borrows is 

erent. Beeause, for instance, Lucan savs— 
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Nec polus adversi calidus qua mergitur austri. 
and Bernardo Tasso, the father of Torquato, 
Or sotto il caldo, or sotto il freddo polo. 

Monti, who, however, is by no means ignorant of physical science, 
has the following lines in the second Canto of La Bassvigliana, upon 
the moment of Louis XVI.’s death. 

Tremonne i] mondo ; e per la maraviglia 
E pel terror dal freddo al caldo polo 
Palpitando; potenti alzar la ciglia. 

The ludicrous part of the story is, that a blockhead of the name of 
Pessuti wrote a dissertation, at Monti’s request, to prove that there is a 
hot pole, in the course of which dissertation he actually quotes Newton 
and Halley (page 124 of the Mantua edition, 1798). 

In spite of this piece of absurdity, to which Monti ought frankly to 
have pleaded guilty, ordinarily a true disciple of Dante, his adoration of 
the ancients is confined to style, to their manner of expressing their 
thoughts. 

His thoughts are all his own ; they are those of a Roman of the year 
1793, before Napoleon had enlightened Italy. Monti’s thoughts are 
very Catholic and ferocious, always founded upon the abject fear of 
God, whom popery invariably represents in the light of an Oriental 
despot, easily irritated, and implacable in his vengeance. The lesson 
which Monti gives to the poets of Italy is two-fold; first, express the 
sentiments which really agitate your own hearts; second, express them 
in the style of Dante ; and, as the Italian language is still a very close 
copy from the Latin, do not hesitate to use Latin turns of expression, or 


- to give your words the acceptations they bear in the Latin of Virgil.* 


This decisive step in poetry being once taken goes far to exclude 
the elegances to which the spirit of chivalry has given birth, and 
irrevocably proscribes all those smart and pretty little conceits—so cold, 
so tiresome in their prettiness—which distinguish French poetry. If 
you wish to find the style of poetry exactly at the antipodes to that of 
the Bassvigliana, you have only to take upa canto of the Henriade, or a 
poem of the cold and elegant Abbé Delille. 

' You may, therefore, form some estimate of the immense service 
Monti has rendered to the poetry of his country. Camillus, after the 





~ * We find in the first Canto of the Bassvigliana, ‘‘ Labe dell alma,” &c. imitated 
from St. Paul’s phrase, ‘‘ non habentem maculam neque rugam.” 
Ulto. A word taken from the Latin. 
Di che fosti gran parte. Quorum pars magna fui.— Virgil. 
Lieve intanto la terra. Sit tibi terra levis. —Martial. 
Sostati e m’odi.——taken from the Latin verb Sisto. 
E rizzarsi le chiome. Steteruntque coma2.— Virgil. 
Correr m’intesi——Columella says, intelligere frigus. 
Di Gebenna le rupi. Rupe Gebennas.— Lucan, 
_Disdegnoso del Ponto. Pontem indignatus Araxes.— Virgil. 
I] remeggio dell’ ali ——Remigio alarum.— Virgil. 
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defeat of Brennus, was called the second founder of Rome; Monti, 
though inferior to Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso, the three founders of 
Italian poetry, has yet been more useful than any one of them. Two 
men have contributed to produce the same results, though their claims 
to applause.are by no means equal. Whatever M. Ginguené, in the 
exercise of his small and French capacity, may say tothe contrary, 
Alfieri is not the true poetical son of Dante. He has, indeed, adopted 
Dante’s style, exaggerating its defects, and rendering it more dry and 
hard, but he has not expressed Italian thoughts, he has not given voice 
to the Italian mind in that often-caricatured imitation of Dante. The 
Italian soul is more full of tenderness, of sweet and gentle passion, “ of 
the milk of human kindness.” Alfieri utters the sentiments of an Ansto- 
crat irritated and discontented at being only a count, and arranges them 
according to the system of tragedy established by Racine and Voltaire; 
and as he exaggerated the style of Dante, so he exaggerated the already 
sufficiently tedious severity of the French tragedy. If you think me 
unjust towards Alfieri, you must recollect that I frequently see his plays 
performed—that during a whole year I saw them acted at Naples by 
Marini, the best tragic actor of Italy. Although Alfieri had, with small 
exceptions, the heart of a tyrant, compare his Filippa with Schiller’s 
Don Carles. The two poets have treated the same subject, and at the 
same point of time. 

It appears to me that Alfieri cannot divide with Monti the glory 
of having awakened the Italian heart to a due contempt for that 
style of poetry, so slight and tawdry, and French, to which Alga- 
rotti, and Pignotti, and Betinelli,* had prostituted their divine 
language. 

_ A native of Milan, Parini, hai the merit of imitating Pope, Boileau 
and Voltaire without losing the Italian character. Maria Theresa had 
the good sense to make Parini Professor of Belles Letters at Milan, where 
his exhortations stimulated his pupils to study the beauties of Dante, at 
the same time that his poems opened their eyes to the absurdity of the 
admiration which had been lavished on the school of Frugoni. But 
Parini is a satirist, and satire can be but a secondary style of poetry in 
Italy. That country is absolutely without the monarchical spirit; the 
transition was immediate from the liberty which distinguished it for 600 
years (from 900 to 1530), to terror—the sole spring, the sole instrument 
of the despotisms under which it has groaned for the last three centuries. 
In countries where monarchy has taken deep root, the kings have gulled 
the people, they have tried to captivate their affections, to gain popu- 
larity through the influence of their nobles, and of fictitious notions of 
honour.t Great nations like France have thus come to think it their 
highest happiness to imitate a certain model, fashioned for every class 


* See Betinelli's Epistle on Mou 


nt Vesuvius. 


This was the spirit of the whole reign of Louis XIV. See St. Simon. 
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by the address of the King or his Minister. This is what French writers 
call the Esprit monarchique. 

A Frenchman who has the boldness to depart from this monarchieal 
spirit (that is, from the imitation of the pattern or model prescribed for 
that class of society in which chance has placed him) becomes ludicrous. 
Hence the pre-eminence of comedy and her sister satire in France ; 
hence the pre-eminence so remarkable in Italian poetry of the simple 
expression of profound passion, of which every Italian finds all the 
shades and fluctuations in his own breast. Thence the distinctive cha- 
racter of Italian poetry; thence the popularity of the Bassvigliana, a 
poem entirely made up of deep passion in all its shades and varieties. 
I ought, as a faithful historian of Italian poetry, to have mentioned 
that at a remote date, Alphonso Varano, a very noble poet, imitated 
Dante nearly as closely as Monti has since done. 

I need only give you a brief sketch of the plan of the Bassvigliana, to 
shew you how intensely, not only Italian, but Roman, is the conception 
of the poem. 

Lucifer ieaves the body of Bassville the moment he loses all hope of 
carrying off his soul to hell. The guardian angel of Bassville, being 
specially commissioned by the Deity for that purpose, repels the attacks 
of Lucifer. The astonished soul of Bassville then turns to look at the 
body, from which it has just been driven— 

E la mortal prigione, ond ’era uscita, 
Subito indietro a riguardar si volse, 
Tutta ancor sospettosa e sbigottita. 

The strange and revolting fable is forgotten in the beauty of such lines 
as those I have quoted—so admirable for their nature and simplicity, 
The guardian angel says to the soul of Bassville—* Fear not, thou wilt 
not be damned, but thou wilt not enjoy the immediate presence of God 
until the crimes of France shall have been punished—until that moment 
thy torment will be the sight of thine infamous country, and of the in- 
numerable crimes to which thou, during thy life, hast contributed.” 

After this speech the soul is conducted by the angel to France, and is 
obliged to witness all the enormities of 1793. 

You must acknowledge that it is impossible to imagine a plan. of a 
poem more thoroughly papistical, more dictated by that genius of. evil 
which has extracted, out of the gospel the religion which has for ages 
been employed in the attempt to convert the Italian people into a nation 
of villains. The proof of this is before our eyes. The poet confesses 
that Bassville was assassinated by the populace of Rome, and the fol- 
lowing are the words, in which the soul of Bassville addresses his body 
before leaving Rome to witness the atrocities passing at Paris— 

Oltre il rogo non vive ira nemica, 
E nell’ ospite suolo, ove io ti lassa, 
Giuste son }’alme, e la pietade e antica.—Canio I. 

It is needless for me to remark to you the base flattery to which Monti 
descends, in thus putting into the mouth of a man murdered by the 
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populace, praises of that very populace. Monti was, at the time he 
wrote this, in love, and having very undeservedly acquired the reputa- 
tion of a Philosophe, he was afraid he should be exiled from Rome— 
Monti has been all his life writing on opposite sides. Some time after 
the publication of the Bassvigliana, he wrote a splendid ode in celebra- 
tion and in commendation of the execution of Louis XVI. on the twenty- 
first of January 1793. Nevertheless, astonishing as it may appear, 
Monti has escaped the contempt which is the portion of Southey with 
you, and of Baour, Chazet, &c. in France. The public has seen that 
Monti always wrote under the influence of passion—either of love, of 
fear, &c. ; and never from the dictates of cold calculation, never from a 
mere desire to make money, or to have his poems read by a rich aristo- 
cracy. Monti’s poetry gives so genuine and heartfelt a delight to all 
Italian readers, that they cannot bring themselves to despise, and to class 
with the renegades of London and Paris, the man to whom they owe 
such exquisite enjoyments. 

I must omit a great deal that I have to say about the Bassvigliana, 
which must, I] imagine, be well known in London. I shall confine 
myself, at present, to one remark. What a pity it is that, as Monti chose 
to found his poem on the religion of Saint Dominic, he did not follow 
out his plan by making the soul of Bassville a spectator of all that took 
place in France, from 1793 to 1816. What a magnificent field for 
poetry ! In his Mascheroniana, he has narrated the events of one year of 
Bonaparte’s life, from his return from Egypt to the battle of Marengo. 

As I wish to give you an accurate view of the existing state of Italian 
poetry, and to imitate, though at a humble distance, the descendant of 
Grimm,* | must notice one fact. The Jesuits have, for centuries, per- 
secuted Dante’s works. This persecution, though not publicly proclaimed, 
has been so bitter and imveterate, that, thirty years ago, Lombardi, one 
of the ablest commentators on Dante, dared not put his name to his 
Commentary. The Jesuit, Betinelli, aided by a number of soulless 
men of talent, such as Pignotti, Albergati, and many others, tried to 
inoculate Italy with the poetry of Pope and Voltaire. La Bassvigliana, 
though its tendency is atrocious, though it consists of one continued 
apology for murder, though supremely Catholic, and servilely devoted to 
the ferocious religion of St. Dominic, has revived the taste for Dante. 

This great poet, the only one of the moderns who has any thing in 
common with Shakspeare, has gone through more editions within the 
last thirty years than in the five centuries preceding. He has turned 
the minds of the people of Italy towards protestantism, that is to say, 
towards personal investigation in matters of religion, It is a singular 
fact, that this impulse has been encouraged by the Austrian government, 
which appears to be still actuated by the views of Joseph II. It main- 


* Alluding to the Letters of Grimm's Grandson on French Literature, to be found 
im another part of this number, and in each preceding part of the New Series. 
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tains schools of theology at Pavia and at Padua, whose tendency is to 
favour the exercise of private investigation, and selects its bishops from 
among priests, who, like the Monsignore Farina, Bishop of Padua, have 
quarrelled with the Court of Rome. The collection of religious opinions 
taught at Pavia is known in Italy under the name of Jansenism ; this 
Jansenism, Leo XII. proposes to destroy by the instrumentality of the 
Jesuits, whom he encourages with that view. The grand book on the 
Jansenism side is that of the energetic professor, Abbé Tamburini, called 
Vera Idea della Santa Sede, 2 vols. This work was lately translated 
into French. I have seen the Abbé Tamburini—he is an old man of 
eighty, full of fire and energy. He has written forty octavo volumes 
against the pretended infallibility of the Pope. He used the following 
argument in my presence: “ Pope Ganganelli, Clement XIV, (who 
was afterwards poisoned by the Jesuits) suppressed the Jesuits on the 
plea of their ‘atrocious crimes—he was infallible. Pope Pius VII. 
re-established the order—he also was infallible. Nevertheless, one of 
these two Popes must have been mistaken, ergo—habemus confitentem 
reum—the doctrine of infallibility is absurd. I defy the Papists to 
reply to this argument.” I hope I have clearly shown, in the first place, 
how the appearance of the Bassvigliana caused a revolution in Italian 
literature, and in the second, how the most Ultra and the most sanguinary 
poem that ever existed—an apology for murder—has turned the minds 
of men towards private investigation in religious matters, and conse- 
quently towards protestantism and humanity. The eminent men of 
Italy do not print—it is an infallible way to draw upon themselves per- 
secution from the Jesuits, and from five out of the six despotic govern- 
ments whose sole object appears to be the debasement of the noble souls 
with which heaven has peopled that lovely country. If you print, you 
are sure to be persecuted by the government of the King of Sardinia ; by 
the Austrian government ; by the despicable and execrable petty tyranny 
of the Duke of Modena; by the Papal government, under the guidance 
of a driveller of eighty-two, (Cardinal della Somaglia, Prosegretario di 
Stato), himself the tool of Father Fortis, the general of the Jesuits ; 
and, lastly, by the government of Naples. The Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany alone has hitherto been kept within the bounds of good sense by 
his wife, who is a very clever woman, and by his minister, Fossombroni, 
the celebrated mathematician. 

As reflecting men who prefer their tranquillity to popular applause do 
not print, the field is left clear for pedants. The Florentines, the 
least reflecting, the least enthusiastic, and the most pedantic people of 
Italy, have laid it down, first, that they are the only people in Italy who 
can write ; secondly, that the long and obscure sentence which Boccacio 
borrowed from Cicero, is the only true Italian sentence, and that every 
sentence in which any attempt is made to introduce French clearness is 


not Italian. This Italian system has been followed by a pedant, named 
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Botta, who, in 1815, published at Paris a History of the United States 
of America; and, in 1824, a History of Italy, for the last Thirty Years ; 
the former work curious for the absurdity of its style, the latter for its 
‘nnumerable lies, told for the base purpose of flattering Austria, and of 
calumniating Bonaparte, the regenerator of Italy. 

The Florentine system has been combated by Monti, who, old, and 
heart-broken at secing the genius of evil reign paramount in Italy, has 
ceased to write poetry. He has published five octavo volumes, entitled, 
Proposta di emendazioni all Vocabulario, della Crusca. Although 
Monti knows very little of general grammar, and scarcely understands 
the reasonings of the school of Condillacs, he has the soul of a great 
poct, and judges with admirable tact as to the appropriateness of certain 
words to certain styles of writing. I recommend every body who 
understands Italian to read Monti’s book. It recalled to my mind the 
French line 

Méme quand l’oiseau marche on sent qu’il a des ailes. 

Over these dry grammatical discussions, envenomed as they are by all 
the fury of Italian pedantry, Monti contrives to diffuse grace. This is 
no slight praise, for in their literary discussions the Italians display the 
urbanity of the fourteenth century: they call each other ass, animal, 
scoundrel, and such like polite names. 

The incidental questions: Is it necessary to write exactly as people 
wrote in Florence in the fifteenth century ? is it lawful to admit a little 
of the French clearness and simplicity of construction ?—has frozen the 
stream of Italian song. 

Every Italian who has a heart is engrossed by politics and by Car- 
bonarism. In many parts of the country, the magistrates, whose office is 
to prosecute Carbonari, the gaolers entrusted with the care of them, the 
soldiers who are set to arrest them, are Carbonari. You may imagine 
that such subjects of interest must necessarily throw poetry into the 
back ground ; people may, perhaps, read what is written, but they will 
write no more. Literature is thus abandoned by generous spirits to 
pedants, or to men whose merits are of too ordinary a stamp to excite 
the alarm of the governments. Men of elevated minds are universally 
disheartened. “ Italy will be* free,” say they, “ but when? In 1880, 
perhaps,” and, impressed with this melancholy conviction, they retire to 
the country and cultivate their estates. 

The great poetical revolution brought about by the immense success 
of the Bassvigliana, has recalled Italy to the adoration of Dante, but it 
has created no chefs d’wuvres. From the year 1796, Bonaparte occupied 
the attention of Italy. If the other governments had acted with the 
mildness of the Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1814, Italy would probably 
have fallen asleep again. But the persecution levelled against Car- 
bonarism, in itself a very feeble and very mnocent institution, keeps the 
country awake. The total dearth of literary productions is a terrible 
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symptom for the tyrannical governments, and for the Jesuits who oppress 
that lovely country (and all are Jesuits except Austria). It is a proof 
that the minds of all Italians of deep and earnest sensibility are fixed 
upon politics. Italy teems with men of talent and genius, and intel- 
ligence ; the cause of this is obvious. In France there is only Paris— 
every provincial writer is ludicrous. Lyons, Nantz, Marseilles, Bour- 
deaux, towns containing a hundred thousand inhabitants, do not possess a 
poet or a prose writer of any genius. In Italy, on the contrary, Bologna 
laughs at the literary taste of her neighbour, Florence, and Milan annuls 
the literary decrees uttered at Turin or at Venice. This state of things, 
which has existed from the time of the republics of the middle ages, must 
for ever render Italy a curious and interesting country to lovers of litera- 
ture. Another feature in its literary character is, that Italian writers, ex- 
cepting a few of the lowest order, are, by no means, imitators of French 
literature. They are more disposed to imitate Lord Byron. I find at Rome 
some of the poems of that illustrious man translated, and in great request. 
The length of this letter, in which I have endeavoured to give you an idea 
of the literary aspect of Italy at the time of the Congress of Milan, in 
1825, compels me to defer to another time the explanation of the singular 
condition of the unfortunate Italian language, which is, in fact, a com- 
pound of ten different languages. Buratti and Thomas Grossi, the two 
greatest living poets after Monti, do not write in the Italian with which 
you are acquainted, the Italian of Florence and of Rome, the Italian of 
the Bassvigliana and the Gerusalemme Liberata. 


Adieu, and believe me, &c. 
C. D. 








ODE 
TO THE ANATOMIE VIVANTE, 


Now exhibiting at the Chincse Saloon, in Pall Mail. 


I. 
SHapE! spectre! grisly shape ! 
What art thou >—Some lean tenant of the tomb, 
Muking this new and horrible escape 
Through some sepulchral gape? 
Or turn’d from Tartarus for want of room ? 
Wert thou a journeyer to the brink of doom, 
All whereabouts the red deep river wends,— 
And now, like Dante, comest back to tell 
Tales of that “ second cirele of sad Hell,’”— 
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What souls in sulphur dwell ?— 
For then I'd ask thee of some absent friends ! 
Wert thou with Ugolino in his cell ?>— 
Hast thou some magical elixir brew’d 
With hideous immortality endued ? 
Or has Death only lent 
Some grudging furlouagh—some too dear permission, 
Of posthumous life—or art thou idly sent 
To scare us—on Monk Lewis's commission ! 


Il. 
Oh! art thou come to daunt 
Some bloody kinsman, basely moved to pour 
Into thy drowsy ear “ damn’d hellebore,” 
And through the world thy crown’d assassin haunt ? 
Art thou that victim of untimely hap, 
Lorenzo,—slain by brothers, Florentine ? * 
Thy frame, in every limb, 
Shows dry and slim, 
Like a dead tree wither’d and without sap, 
For that did they to the cold earth consign,— 
Whereas thy placid cheek 
Shows pale and sleek.t 
As if well nursed on Isabella’s lap ! 


III. 

Why hast thou left the grave’s oblivious charms ? 
The calm untroubled cities of the dead, 
And all the hushing mould about thy head, 
And the strict hug of death’s mysterious arms, 

Why hast thou left, 
For this fierce dream of passionate alarms,— 
The downy winding sheet for life’s rough weft, 

Why hast thou left >— 
Hadst thou some vision of the cheerful spring, 
Did the warm sun awake some wonted fires, 

And pastoral desires, 
Some yearning for the sweet buds blossoming ? 
Did the old bedew'd daisies bring some smart, 
And with their stirring roots tug at thy buried heart— 
Or the merry wild bird’s morning invocation 

Wake e’en thy pallid nation ! 
Then thou didst bravely, wisely, thus to fling 








* Vide the story of the Basil Pot, in the Decameron. 

+ * The most curious circumstance perhaps in the man’s condition is, that while his 
whole body exhibits these extraordinary appearances of decay, his face displays no signs 
of attenuation whatever.”"—Every-Day Book 
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Thy mouldy coverlid and wander soon, 
But not, alas !—to the Chinese Saloon ! 


IV. 
Corpse! Spectre! Grisly shape ! 
What bleak bare arms thou hast,—and slender legs 
Like cribbage-pegs ! 
What spare gaunt ribs! and what a bony nape ! 
Like poor old Tantalus, thou seemest, march’d, 
Hungry from Pluto’s Barmecidal treats !— 
Or wast thou dug, thus parch’d, 
Out of dry Herculaneum’s oven streets ? 
Wert thou at great Napoleon’s cold defeats 
In Russia—an incorporate Corporal then, 
Of some lean skeleton regiment—of picked men ? 
Picked as the vulture picks. Or worn thus thin 
By some Sangrado’s merciless phlebotomies, 
Or hast thou filch’d a skin 
And quitted Surgeons’ Hall, and brother “ Otamies ? ” 
Methinks some German Frankenstein compiled thee 
Of charnel spoils—but could not give thee fresh 
Wholesome good fat and flesh ! 
Or hath old Pluto horribly exil’d thee, 
Thou melancholy ghost, 
A shape so lean, so wither’d, and so sorry, 
Like Care in a Spenserian allegory, 
A “ wretch’s Outline” —though no kin to Faust! 


v. 

In sooth I wonder what 
«* Sharp misery has worn thee to the bone !” 
Has some stern Shylock with his devilish plot 
Stripp’d all thy forfeit flesh for some hard loan, 

Or, age-like art thou grown 
«* Into this lean and slipper’d ” sans-culotte ! 
Thou art spare, and bare—God wot ! 
‘Tis in most strange and Otaheitan taste, 
That meagre cloth about thy waspish waist,— 

Verily thou art clad, 
As if the charity called Scottish, had 
On thee its parsimonious bounty spilt 
A pair of shoes—and a most scanty kilt ! 

| VI. 

Aye, speak! and tell me who 
Tempted thee from thy clothes—what sordid Jew 
Eats of thy show-bread—what new Guinea swindler 
Claims thee, unhappy dwindler ! 
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+ Mr. Combe, author of various phrenological works, 
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And bares thee to his friends—an unselect few ! 
Surely thy visitors flock fast and numerous ! 
From great Sir Astley, poking for the heart, 

Thy “ hypochondmum” part, 
To Liston,—gravely gazing on the “ humerus” !* 
Doubtless Cribb came to view thy bony fist, 
And Kitchener to ask how thou wert fed,— 

Of course thy head 
Has been well Combedt by some phrenologist— 
And fifty doctors—fumbled at thy wrist !— 
Did not the patient Abernethy come, 
And Home—sweet Home, ere now the mermaid’s chum,— 
This at thy “ sternum”—that at thy * trochanter.” 
Did not the Great Lessee—(His Unserene Highness 
However could not marvel at thy dryness) 
Did not the Great Lessee propose instanter, 
To hire thee for a Ghost at Drury-lane, 

To play the Royal Dane, 
With something like a shade—but I beg pardon, 
Those plump, gross spirits, walk at Covent-garden. 


VII. 
Oh go into the Caledonian Fane ! 
And with that ghostly form thou shalt explain 
More than a hundred “ Drelincourts on Death !” 
And keep weak Scotchmen from unchristian swerving, 
Though silent be thy breath, 
More gaunt, and bonily eloquent than Irving !— 
Sometimes too in the Tabernacle Pulpit, 
Thou may’st with those long wither’d arms o’er-reach 
The candlesticks and preach 
_ Of their great bottomless, and never “ Full Pit”— 
(Thou'rt framed for this—Surely I used to see 
Some of Quarle’s Moral Emblems much like thee !) 
Or when thou seest the pretty woman vain 
Of her brief charms go plant thee by her side, 
Like the old print in Bowles and Carver's pane, 
“ Death and the Lady”—to rebuke her pride,— 
So, scorn the carnal shilling, 
A poor room’s filling, 
And read thy lecture to the whole world wide ! 
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M r. Liston v il! never forget Seurat. at wnom he looked unutterable things.” 


Every Day Book. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
No. II. 


In proceeding to give an account of the pictures in this splendid 
gallery, the first remark we have to make is, that it is now only, and for 
the first time in the history of British art, that the public has been 
enabled to judge fairly of the merits of our own artists. We do not 
mean to give very high praise to the annual exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy which we have seen for some years past, always excepting the 
present highly meritorious one. Yet, on the contrary, we cannot join 
the popular clamour against them, and accuse our artists of want of 
power and want of knowledge, because its walls are disfigured by a 
large proportion of bad pictures. This is a natural and necessary con- 
sequence, which must occur in every school of painting ; and which will 
assuredly be most conspicuous where the largest number of pictures is 
produced, or where the demand is greatest. It will also happen, where 
the demand lies with the middling classes of society, or where the unedu- 
cated take a considerable place among the consumers. 

There are also other causes which tend to make the number of bad 
pictures conspicuous and predominant. Among these we may name the 
fashion of illustrating common books with prints, and the diffusion of 
engraving, and of the demand for ordinary prints as ornaments ; a state 
of things partly produced by the monopoly and the system of publishers, 
and partly by the general diffusion of an imperfect or bad taste in art 
through society, and by the possession of wealth enabling them to 
gratify that taste. To this we may add, an excess of the population in 
a certain class of society, which, unable to find vent in professions and 
trades, adopts art as a trade, stimulated by self-confidence, or the persua- 
sions of friends, or other causes, which we need not stay to enumerate. 
Thus, also, our system of female education is a productive cause ; 
generating artists, who not seldom also, for reasons tolerably obvious, 
occupy the very lowest regions of art, and tend to augment the number 
of bad or indifferent pictures. There is a demand for masters, for board- 
ing schools and for private instruction ; and these naturally take rank 
among the artists, often exhibiting their poor works, but sometimes 
indeed rising to eminence in painting. 

These causes, and others which we might enumerate, are the reasons 
why so many bad pictures are seen at our exhibitions, why they predo- 
minate over the good, and why other societies have been required for 
the purpose of displaying works which the Royal Academy could not 
accommodate. But it would be as unjust to accuse the literature of 
Britain, and to condemn its men of letters and science, because, from 
similar causes, the British press is encumbered with bad books, and that 
our monthly catalogues rarely show a work which an educated man can 
endure to read. This last effect is, in some measure, equally inseparable 
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from the peculiar state of a society where an imperfect education is 
widely diffused, where all must read something, without a knowledge of 
what to read, and without that cultivation which would enable them to 
read any thing that required previous information or power of thought. 
It is also connected with that system by which the publication of books 
has become a leading monopoly, which necessarily finds its interest in 
catering for the general or depraved taste, in supplying with trash, the 
great demand of those who can read nothing else. 

We would recommend to those who find nothing but bad pictures in 
our public exhibitions, to adopt a rule which may serve them im many 
other situations in the business of life, and which, if it were more 
widely adopted, would save much unhappiness, and, we may safely add, 
much evil of many other kinds. Dr. Franklin has well illustrated it m 
the histery of the good and the bad leg ; a tale which ought to be known 
to all our readers, and which, therefore, we will not repeat. There 
is a bad propensity in human nature, a propensity unquestionably 
derived from the great parent of all evil, to look on the wrong side of 
things, on the seamy side of the world ; to seek for faults and deformities, 
and to overlook merits and beauties. As if the cultivation of unhappiness 
was our duty and our pleasure. This is not the Christian spirit ; and as 
that is an argument of marvellously little avail, we may add, it is not good 
policy. Who seeks for virtues, even in his friend, when he can find faults ? 
or looks at beauty, except to say that its nose is too long or too short. 
He who seeks for merit and virtue will find it ; he who looks for beauty 
only, will find all women beautiful. And he who goes to an Exhibition 
of Pictures that he may see beautiful pictures, will not failto see them; 
even at Somerset House. If indeed, as is usual, he finds more delight 
in faults than beauties, if all his pleasures are of this diabolical stamp; 
he must enjoy himself as he best can; but it is not for him that we are 


writing. 

Now if we have given the real reasons why a large proportion of bad 
pictures must necessarily be produced in a society constituted as Britain 
is at present, we also conjecture, that hence has in some measure arisen 
the difference between our own and the ancient schools of painting... We 
cannot very easily prove this, or rather we cannot prove it at all, because 
we know not what has perished from the productions of ancient art: 

It is a reasonable supposition however, that among many good pic+ 
tures which have descended to us, the bad have disappeared, as unwor- 
thy of preservation ; since no artist can have become'a Raphael or a 
Titian at once ; and since it is probable that ambition had"imduced maty 
to attempt that in which they were incapable of succeeding: But besides 
this, the state of society was then different. | Wealth was less widely 
and generally diffused, education and literature were still more limited. 
Books were rare, and engraving was either not common, or little known 
There were no misses and boarding schools, learning and teaching cards 
racks and fire-screens; and probably therefore no Burgesses, no Core 
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boulds, no Burneys, no Dightons, none of all “ hoc genus omune,” 
including Ormes and Ackermans, to whom we guess that we are mainly 
indebted for that senseless obloguy which forgets that we have also Law- 
rences, Turners, Wilkies, and Hiltons. The purchasers of pictures were 
Popes and Cardinals and Abbots, and their places were Cathedrals, 
Churches, and Convents. ‘They were the prince merchants of Venice 
and of Genoa, and the nobles of the fair land of Italy ; and with pic- 
tures these men adorned their spacious halls and lengthened galleries. 
There was no reason for painting bad pictures, and bad pictures were 
not painted. 

Hence then we cannot fairly institute a comparison between our own 
schools and those of ancient Italy, or even of Flanders, unless we are 
allowed to apply an analysis and to form a selection. And that we are 
not unreasonable in demanding this privilege, we can prove by the state 
of the Dutch school, even as it now stands, purified by the expurgations 
of nearly a century, from a very large portion, doubtless, of the trash 
with which it was originally encumbered. Those who know Dutch 
pictures, not as we possess them in our own country, selected at high 
prices, hundreds out of thousands, but as they exist in the towns of 
Holland and Flanders, scattered through the houses of proprietors with- 
out end, know full well the infinite quantity of bad or of abominable 
productions which they comprise. We possess a few paintings of 
Teniers, Douw, Ostade, Potter, Jan Steen, Vandervelde, Maieris, 
Brawer, and so on; selections of the best artists, and selections of the 
best works of these, and then are idle enough to imagine that we are 
acquainted with the Dutch school; and that this is the Dutch school. 
it is the Dutch school, indeed, we admit; but then we also will select 
the best pictures of Wilkie, and Mulready, of Turner and Fielding, of 
Hilton, and Etty, and Lawrence, and Howard, and Shee, and Martin, 
and Danby, and Reinagle, and that shall be our British school.. We 
will not ask our readers to make themselves hoarse or crack their jaws 
with pronouncing a long list of low Dutch names; but if they will 
please to look into Pilkington first, and go to Holland afterwards, they 
will not be long in discovering that there have been bad artists, and bad 
pictures, at other places and in other days, than at Somerset House, and 
in the reign of George the Fourth. We say nothing of the forgotten ; 
forgotten artists, forgotten pictures; men and works which haye.had 
the fame which now attends Suffolk street and its labourers. 

For the first time, therefore, we have done for our artists and « our 
school what we ought to have done long since, or which, while we did 
not perform it, we were bound to wait for, and to suspend our criticisms. 
The British Institution has done a duty which it should have performed 
much sooner; for the attempt of Sir John Leycester, however meritorious, 
was too limited, and that of. Mr. Fawkes too partial, It, has performed 
the work of time; as well as of taste and justice ;.and we have at length 
a gallery by. which'we can judge of the British school... We stand now 
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on a fair level with ancient and foreign schools ; and now that we can 
make a fair comparison, we are not afraid to provoke one. 

But in making that comparison, it is essential that the spectator should 
divest himself of all the prejudices of connoisseurship, and that he 
should recur to those principles of judgment which are the only just 
ones. It is not that he must not have studied ancient pictures ; for with- 
out that, it is certain that he can never know what art is, or may be, or 
ought to be. But his study of those should refer to their principles, 
and to the principles by which they were produced ; it should extend to 
nature, and it should teach him to divest himself of styles, and manners, 
and names, and antiquity, and of all else that belongs to prejudice and 
fallacy. Thus only can he judge fairly ; and if to this he adds litera- 
ture, reflection, and a study of the very principles of art, still better if he 
add practice, he will be the judge whom the British school need not fear. 
But let him also divest himself of the feeling, that the man whose works 
he is contemplating is now living and breathing before him ; that his 
name is Hilton or Wilkie ; and that his picture is fresh from the easel. 
We are strangely unwilling to grant to our contemporaries the merit 
and praise which we readily surrender to the dead; and there is a 
mystery, too, enveloping the name of him who has long been but a name, 
which tends to magnify it and all its actions in our estimation, as moun- 
tains are increased by mist and uncertainty. We contemplate Cesar 
and Alexander far otherwise than we look at Nelson and Wellington ; 
and there is a magnificence even in the crimes of a Verres which we 
, We must not give the name. 





cannot discover in those of 

But we must terminate these general remarks. And as we have already 
introduced, and shall hereafter have occasion to notice, much of what 
might have been excited by the contemplation of specific pictures in 
this collection, our observations on those which we shall select may be 
proportionably brief. We have yet some general remarks on this art in 
reserve for future communications ; and if their order shall appear 
sometimes inverted, it is because we were desirous of pointing out in- 
dividual pictures while they were yet open to public inspection. 

In examining this collection, we shall not enter on detailed des- 
criptions of the pictures, being sensible that this practice, however 
general, conveys no distinct ideas, and merely fatigues the reader. 
Hence it is that we turn over, unread, the wearisome annual criticisms 
on our exhibitions. No ideas of the composition or expression of a pic- 
ture can be conveyed by words; and it is equally vain to describe 
colours. With respect to our remarks, where they may notice faults, 
we can only say, that to praise all is to praise none ; to lavish the same 
commendation on the good and the bad, is to censure the good; and to 
deal in approbation alone, is to lead to the suspicion of want of discri- 
mination, or want of truth. We are sorry to offend any, where we esteem 
all ; but we cannot esteem all equally, and if the exceptions which we 
may make should prove offensive, we can only say, that thev arise from 
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a sincere desire to turn the attention of those whom we may criticise 
back on themselves, that so they may attain to that distinction of which 
all must be ambitious. 

Although the Directors have stated that the several contributors con- 
sider the pictures which they have respectively selected for exhibition 
here, as among the most successful efforts of their pencils, we cannot be 
of opinion that this is true respecting the portrait of His Majesty by 
Lawrence, nor that of Lady Louisa Lambton by the same able artist. 
We think that we should have found no difficulty ourselves in choosing 
better from his works; but whatever scope they may afford for detailed 
observations, it is unnecessary to enter on these. 

Mr. Shee’s picture, which he has thought fit to call Lavinia, deserves 
all the commendation that we could give it, and yet, perhaps, it is some- 
what too strict an imitation of Gainsborough. It at least provokes 
comparison, and makes us imagine that he must have painted the 
portrait, which it evidently is, with a picture of that master in his eye. 
We do not, we confess, consider the name as peculiarly appropriate, as 
it does not convey to us the character of Lavinia as we apprehend it 
from Thomson. A more general name would have escaped this cri- 
ticism. 

Of Stothard’s Pilgrims so much has been said, for so many years, 
and the engraving has been so long before the public, that criticism is 
nearly exhausted. All that has been praised in it meets our hearty 
concurrence ; but we shall probably be considered as hypercritical, or 
rather as trifling, when we say that we wish it had been executed with 
more care and finish. We do think that a picture on so small a scale 
ought to be that jewel, (to use a cant phrase) in execution, which it is 
in design, and purpose. It is impossible to see it without a close inspec- 
tion ; and we are not only offended by the roughness and carelessness of 
the workmanship, but this neglect injures the drawing and expression, by 
interfering with those minute touches which are essential to these qualities. 
It is idle to say that the character of such a picture would be lost by a 
more finished execution, when we see what has been done by the Dutch 
painters. Nor can we see any reason why the landscape should be 
thus neglected, nor why two lumps of white rocks on a dark blue ground 
should be substituted for atmosphere. 

We formerly took occasion to notice Mr. Howard’s Venetian portrait 
of his daughter, and have nothing left but to praise it, however we 
may have objected to this fashion of translating ancient pictures. But 
that we may balance this censure, such as it is, we must take leave to 
notice his picture at the Royal Academy of Mrs. Henderson and her 
family, which, to our seeming, is the only family picture in modern 
times that has ever gained all its ends—that of being a collection of 
portraits, and of being also a picture that will be valued, and more 
valued, when it is forgotten who Mrs. Henderson was. ’ If this is not 
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one of the most admirable pictures of that exhibition, or of modern 
days, we have yet much to learn. 

We shall beg leave to pass over Beechey’s works altogether. We 
suppose it was necessary that he should have been there ; but that is his 
own affair, and that of the Directors. It is amusing, nevertheless, to 
see how a man can communicate the insipidity of his own mind to the 
character of his portraits. The expression of the Dutchess of Kent is 
that of benevolence, good-nature, not without reflection and firmness: 
he has made her mawkisli and silly. That of her daughter is lovely and 
intelligent : in the portrait, she is a staring fool, such as, in our old 
family pictures, carry an orange in their hand—a Miss Primrose portrait 
from the Vicar of Wakefield. 

We shall not particularize the pictures of Starke which are exhibited, but 
may speak generally in terms of commendation respecting his landscapes. 
But we must object to his iteration of subject ; a practice which shows 
that he is more conversant with Hobbima and Ruysdael than with 
nature, and that he fears being lost should he attempt what the former, 
his chief teacher, has not painted. Hobbima was condemned to the 
Hague, and its beech forests; all the stores of British landscape are 
open to Starke. He will become a mechanic, as he is now another man’s 
mannerist ; and, in no long time, the public will cease to care for him, 
or will ask whether the picture of this year is not that of the last also. 
If there is but one subject, there is also but one system of colour and of 
management ; and it is not thus that an artist will become a painter— 
any other painter than Wynants, or the endless other mechanics of that 
school. What he has done is good; but he has as yet painted but one 
picture. 

We do not know what Mr. Chalon expects from studying French 
caricature and affectation. Count Almaviva need not have been jealous 
of such a Countess, nor of such a page. But as we cannot fathom the 
mind of a man who paints pictures thus, we may pass on. We doubt 
if Beaumarchais would have been better satisfied with him than our- 
selves ; and he also ought to know that if this is not grace and truth, 
neither is it really French. 

We shall have occasion again to speak of Mr. Ward for praise, and 
we can but praise his pictures that are exhibited here. Blackthorn and 
Jack are rather the animals themselves than their portraits. The sand 
pit, and the white poney in particular, is almost an incredible effort of 
art, whether we regard the truth or the exccution. If it is the life itself, 
nothing is neglected that can conduce to make it such; and as we know 
that this could not have been produced without uncommon labour, it 
holds out an useful lesson to those young artists who expect to carry 
their ends by a dash, negligent alike of drawing and of execution. 

We must balance the Sun-rise of Howard against his Fairies, lest in 
“tying too much of the latter, we should say what is unpleasant to our- 
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selves. The formeris a successful effortof an imagination which has painted 
rather more in this line than it has succeeded in. But even in this, 
and in spite of the brilliancy of a difficult landscape, in spite of much 
grace and much lightness, the artist himself ought to see that he has 
indulged too much in his favourite contortions, and that his picture is 
injured by a departure from simplicity and ease. Nor is he master of 
contortion; as is testified by the difficulty which we have in finding the 
places of his figures, in appropriating their legs and arms, and in ex- 
plaining the anatomy of the lengthened and horizontal female. As- 
suredly, he is not a master of drawing, and it would be prudent to 
abstain from any thing which betrays that defect. These faults are ten 
times more conspicuous in his Fairies, which are absolutely twisted 
about and entangled so that we cannot disengage them, or even conjec- 
ture where they are. Cannot he see that grace is incompatible with 
such grimace as this, even were it in his power to make those grimaces 
true, to draw his figures correctly, to make them really perform what he 
chuses them to do. And, surely, in the character of a fairy, if we look 
for ease, grace, aerial lightness, so we look for personal beauty, and 
above all, for beauty of countenance ; for beauty of countenance united 
to that mixture of joyousness, insouciance, and arch, petty malevolence, 
or fun, which constitutes the fairy character. Instead of this, we have 
ligures of which the half at least are disgusting and trollopy; and 
faces so perfectly hideous, that we wonder from what portion of St. 
Giles’s they have been selected. Much better painting could not have 
rescued this picture ; for where the essentials are wanting, it is in vain 
that all else is right. 

Mr. Calcott has long held a considerable rank among our landscape 
painters; and if he has not made any great progress since his first ap- 
pearance, neither, like many, has he, fallen off. Making Cuyp his 
model, dealing chiefly in a certain line of sea-shores and shipping, he has 
gone soberly on, and held the ground which he first gained. In the 
picture before us, his evident attempt is to paint a troubled sea; and 
whatever general merit we may allow to the picture as a whole, in this 
part, it must be owned, he has not been successful. The sky is admirable 
for its disposition, its philosophy, its colour, and its freedom ; and the 
land is almost equally well painted. If there is somewhat ponderous, 
and perhaps occasionally jine, in the method in which he has treated his 
nearer shipping, the whole of this may nevertheless pass without censure, 
while the general composition and aspect of the picture is good. But 
he is not at home with the sea; and it is very evident that he has not 
studied it, and that instead of going where he ought, he has attempted 
to make it up from other pictures, and, worst of all, has borrowed from 
that most wooden of sea makers, Backhuysen. The colour is not true ; 
and if it were even a fact, it is not the colour of the sea under such a 
sky., As water, it is not clear, and it is not muddy ; and it wants, as 
water in motion, all that ease, and lightness, and indeterminateness, of 
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which Fielding has given so admirable an example, in a drawing at the 
Water Colour exhibition, which we are pleased to make an opportunity of 
quoting. The distance is crowded with waves, where waves can never 
be seen ; and, asif this was not enough, each separate sea 1s pieked out, 
and the whole marshalled in straight lines, as if they had been drawn on 
a ruler, or copied from the canals of Canaletti. Every nearer sca is tor- 
mented with white lines and heads ; which, if they could thus exist, ought 
not to have been thus shown, since they produce that hardness and stiff- 
ness which render the whole a carving in wood. And, in spite of Back- 
huysen’s authority, we must assure Mr. Calcott that such a sea cannot 
reflect objects or colours ; and to have adopted such reflections, is a sufti- 
cient proof that he has not here looked at nature. He knows that it 
was by this that he rose, and it is from our regard and respect for him 
that we have shown him how he will fall. 

We must rank Jacob’s Dream, and Mr. Stothard’s Peace, however 
different, with allegorical pictures; and having elsewhere expressed our 
dislike to this class of subjects, are little willing to say more respecting 
them. If even the former were considered a piece of scriptural history, 
it is not precisely a subject for painting. If it is too imaginative 
to be thus particularized, it is also dangerously lofty ; and, really, a 
light of stone steps, with a man tumbled down at their feet, anda 
ccowd of winged figures, are too tangible for our notions of what every 
man will form some wild conceptions of for himself, which he knows 
would disappear in the attempt to express them. We admit great 
sweetness and beauty in Stothard’s picture, while we can_ scarcely 
pardon the subject ; but here also we might repeat the remarks we made 
before on the execution, were it not now unnecessary. 

While we admit that Lady Long is pre-eminent among the dilettanti 
exhibitors here, and grant considerable merit to at least her Rotterdam 
and her Boulevards, we do not well see the propriety of exhibiting works 
which must always possess great defects when viewed in association 
with those of practised artists. And they are rather intrusions, also, mto 
what is meant for a school of British art. It is impossible that any one 
can paint without more labour and time than it is in the power of any 
one but a professional man to bestow on the art; and though we have been 
ireated with epigrams on the remark that “it was finely painted for/a 
gentleman,” we shall still side with the artists, and at least say, that 
though gentlemen and ladies may paint if they please, they ought not 
thus to exhibit. Perhaps, however, the artists are obliged to them for 
the contrast, as it will serve to prove that painting is not quite so easy of 
attumment as is often imagined. 

And suice we have noticed one dilettante, whom. we must really 
mention with considerable praise, we may as well dispose of the whole, 
though not in the order of the catalogue which we are following. We 
cannot, we confess, see the merit of painting landscapes of water, trees, 
aud plants, and sky, in bistre, unless they are decidedly bistre works. 
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Sir George Beaumont has been so leng and so highly lauded, that it 
seems more than bold to doubt; and yet we shall doubt his powers in 
landscape, and perhaps also his judgment respecting art in general. If 
he looks at nature, it is through Wilson; yet not through Wilson 
fresh and new, but blackened by varnish, and yellow lake, and smoke. 
Surely, the colour of a landscape is an essential portion of it—we 
almost think it is the most essential. Docks, and grass, and the leaves 
of trees, are not made of tar, nor water of milk and bitumen, nor 
skies of lampblack and indigo, for such is the Jacques before us. This 
might have been a picture painted two centuries ago, but it would not 
be the less bad now; and what will it be two centuries hence? We 
only hope that Sir George does not judge landscape as he paints it. As 
to Mr. Fitzhugh, and Sir Abraham Hume, we shall pass them both 
over, as we have nothing good to say of their works, and as it is not 
worth while to find fault with productions that have no merit. 

We are glad to relieve this censure by turning to the excellent pro- 
ductions of Mrs. Carpenter, who has here shown that her sex need not 
fear. From the washy productions of Mrs. Angelica Kauffman, from 
Mrs. Mee, and many more, we had begun to suspect that the fair was 
incapable of excellence in this art ; an opinion somewhat supported by 
their evident inferiority to our own more vigorous minded sex, in a 
department which they have assuredly not a little cultivated lately, 
music. Thousands of young ladies labour at the pianoforte, from eight 
to eight-and-thirty, and yet, if but one man attempts it, he goes at 
once beyond the whole thousand. It is impossible to mistake the 
hand and mind of a man, on even this, the peculiarly female instru- 
ment, for those of a woman; and nothing, perhaps, shows more 
decidedly the innate superiority of man to woman. In composition, 
with equal Jeisure, and with an almost equal number of professional 
persons, they have produced positively nothing ; while the world is 
filled with male productions, and with male composers, from the days 
of Scarlatti to those of Beethoven. 

But, of Mrs. Carpenter’s two portraits, we may safely say, that they 
stand on a level with the best pictures of our best painters, combining 
various excellencies which, after this general praise, we need not detail. 
We are naturally, however, most attracted by that of cheerfulness, as it is 
called, since a beautiful young woman will always carry the palm away 
from a pallid monk. It would not be easy to exceed the sweetness, the 
animation, the expression, simple, unaffected, and true, which has been 
thrown into this picture. We long to take it into our arms, and 
imprint a kiss on its fresh and rosy lips;—and we know of no greater 
praise that can be given. Pygmalion would have had more excuse for 
his fancies, if he» had: possessed this picture instead of a cold stony 
statue. After this, all technical praise would be superfluous, and we 
maty ‘proceed. 

That Old Jackson is the very man himself, is praise enough to.poor 
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Owen, who is now past hearing it. That he was what is vulgarly 
called a humbug, (the dean, not the painter,) is known much too well 
to us members of ‘Christ Church ; and that he did more to: corrupt 
the youth under his care, and to ruin the University, will not be 
believed, though we say it; although it will be discovered hereafter, 
when the sons of that Alma shall dare to say what they think; and 
when they shall have found that extravagance and expence are not 
precisely the best aids to study or to morality ; and that men are gent 
to universities for other purposes than to drink port wine and attend 
Bibury races. 

We ought to notice some smaller pictures that we have passed over. 
Mr. Stephanoff’s Gil Blas is wanting in that historic feeling, without 
which such a subject is nothing. It is local and vulgar English nature, 
and conveys no idea of the action in question, nor of the peculiar 
scenery essential to it. Fradelle’s pictures are finished and neat—but 
insipid, and injured by too free an use of the sweetening brush. Yet it 
is but just to say, that we purchase and praise hundreds of Dutch 
pictures, of far less merit, every day ; and really, if we are to pay 
such prices for the satin gowns of Netscher, or the Turkey carpets of 
Douw and Ostade, or the brass pans of Kalf, we do not see why we 
should not also praise and purchase the satin and carpets of Mr. 
Fradelle. The subjects and the personages are infinitely more pleasing: 
and, on this view, we should prefer Belinda, or even her Abigail, to all 
the Dutch frows, whether old frows or jungfrows, that ever were 
painted. 

The Departure of the Rouen Diligence is an admirable performance, 
from the hands of a painter who has here exhibited many works, and which 
we may therefore consider all together, as far as it is necessary to notiée 
them. This is one of the cases in which we maintain that our school 
has gone beyond its teachers of the Dutch. And it seems to prove also, 
that this artist is not limited to the class of subjects which still seems 
his favourite one—sea shores with fishermen ; as is indeed also evinced 
by a woody landscape in the same collection. The picture in question 
is So full of merits, that we shall not look for any faults in it ; but itis 
unnecessary to detail those merits, which shine equally in the history, 
the drawing, composition, and expression, the colouring and illumina- 
tion, and the general management of the work. 

The woody scene to which we alluded, appears to have been a picture 
of considerable labour and thought ; but, though evidently studied from 
nature as to the composition, it is too apparent that the artist has not 
here looked at it with that independent eye which he has applied. to his 
sea shores. He has been thinking of some picture, possibly of Rubens, 
and has sacrificed to it accordingly. He cannot find a better teacher 
than she who taught him to paint with such truth, the numerous 
pictures which he has for some years exhibited ; and we hope he will 
never forget the school in which he learnt. Of these, that numbered 
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45 in the Catalogue, is an excellent specimen, though containing a 
singular error for a painter of such an eye and such experience. 
This is the white coat of the recumbent fisherman, which distracts the 
eye from the sun, to which it is unfortunately placed in juxtaposition, 
and has destroyed the brilliancy of light which ought to have been 
concentered there. 

No. 67, by the same artist, is less successful. The landscape is 
ponderous and aukward in form ; and if the sky is possible, which we 
do not dispute, it is not a common meteorological disposition, while it 
produces disagreeable forms, and ought not to have been adopted. On. 
all these pictures of this artist, and on many more from the hands of 
Fielding and others, we shall offer one remark, from which even Turner 
can not be exempted. We cannot object to a picture of the two ele- 
ments, air and water, when these two elements alone are present, or 
where they are the especial objects of the artist. And we will even 
admit, that when De Vlieger, or Vandervelde, or Ruysdael, mean to 
represent a surfy sea, they are entitled to introduce a sand hill, ora 
shore of nothing, to account for it, or for any other necessary purpose 
of the picture. We also admit, that when the chief object of the 
artist is to represent the sky, it is very convenient to avoid the land as 
much as possible, as it saves a vast deal of contrivance and labour. But 
we must still maintain, that a picture which contains nothing, in 
addition to its sky, but a bank, an eld post, ora flat sand, with a few 
figures, is robbed of a large portion of its interest. We naturally look 
for a subject ; and the sky alone, however well treated, is scarcely a 
suficient subject for a picture. Certainly, if it is ever to be such, it 
can only be made so by such admirable treatment as it has received from 
Fielding in his drawings of this year, where we forget every thing else, 
in contemplating the marvellous management of the empty element. 
But there is danger in adopting this principle of composition. If the 
sky fails, there is nothing; if there is a subject on the earth, and that 
well treated, we often pardon the deficiencies of the former in favour 
of it. Collins does not want the means of painting the earth, as he 
has proved ; and he need not surely resort to the vacuity of Brighton, 
nor the clumsy cliffs of South Devon, for want of better subjects. 

We know not why the pictures of Mr. Bigg have been introduced 
here, unless it be meant to show what progress the art has made 
among us since his day. We shall not be at the pains of criticizing 
any of them; and, for the same reason we shall pass over those of 
Philip Reimagle, which have probably been introduced for the same 
purpose. Of Mr. Shee’s portrait of the Bishop of Norwich, we 
need not speak, as we have already pointed out his Lavinia for 
praise. It is superfluous to praise it; but we wish that we could say 
the same of the picture of Sir Hussey Vivian, or rather, Sir Richard 
Hussey Vivian. It is a singular piece of affectation, as it is, in that 
gentleman, to drop his Christian name ; and though the original should 
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be a dandy, that is no reason why he should be displayed with’ the 
graces of a daneing-master. We do not indeed know how he is standing, 
or what he is doing, or about to do. It is not the manly soldier in 
action, nor going into action, nor coming out of it. He is taking up a 
position indeed, but it is the second or the third position ; and the horse 
J — presume that Peter Grimes has been introduced to show that 
Mr. Singleton could not paint—which was superfluous, as we knew it 
before. And we cannot say much more in favour of Mr. Eastlake, 
whose banditti are worthy of Dighton; nor of Drummond, who has 
surely mistaken his trade, as much as Douglas Guest and poor insipid 
Mr. Arnold. 

We gladly pass over all this, and somewhat more, to notice Briggs. 
He often reminds us of Smirke, on whose pictures he seems to have 
formed his system of colouring. If he appears occasionally to have 
looked too much at the stage, there is an originality in his conceptions, 
a strength of character in his personages, and a simplicity in the treat- 
ment of his subjects, which must always command admiration ; while, 
in all else, he is sufficiently meritorious to be ranked among the orna- 
ments of the schoool to which he belongs. We need not point out his two 
pictures here, as they cannot fail to have attracted the attention which 
they deserve ; but we must consider that he has not been very kindly 
treated in the place allotted to his Guy Fawkes, which might better 
have been given to many less worthy. 

We have now arrived at the Chelsea Pensioners, and we are sensible 
that we incur some risk in producing any objections to a picture of such 
high merit, and one which has obtained such unqualified praise. But 
we esteem Wilkie far too highly as a man and a painter, to treat him 
with adulation ; and we believe that he is not the man who will be 
angry at those whose censure is all in friendship and nothing in dislike. 
This is a great and a laborious work, and ought not lightly to be spoken 
of ; for who is there but the artist, that can count the endless labours; 
the continued thought, the trials, the disappointments, the busy days 
and sleepless nights, that must be passed in such a production. We 
know and feel it all, and can pardon much; and we know too that a 
picture may too long be meditated, and that, after a time, the artist 
himself becomes unable to decide whether he is right or wrong. 

On the first obvious defect, the chalky whiteness that pervades this 
picture, we are not very sorry to dwell, because it is a fault which a 
few days of labour might remedy. It is an evident fault; for though — 
such whiteness were the produce of a noon-day sun, it is injudicious to 
adopt it, and we shall never consent to praise it, though we were to 
hear much more than we have done respecting the ‘ silvery tones” of 
Teniers. Nor does it apparently belong to the sky ; which hase 
of a yellow tone to show that the sun ought to have declined far from 
the meridian, if it has not. We can scarcely understand under what 
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unlucky state of eye this has been done; because it is not only that the 
white covers objects illuminated by a bright sun, but that a number 
of white and scattered draperies and objects have been introduced 
where they were as unnecessary as injurious. 

Of the epic department of the picture, and of all that belongs to 
it—expression, disposition, and so on—it is not easy to speak too highly, 
and is now unnecessary to speak at all. Yet we must still remark, that 
while the main action is as perfect as it would be easy to conceive, that 
while the composition of the left, or shaded side of the picture, is as 
judicious as could be desired, there is a considerable supererogation in 
this department of the picture, a secondary action, which distracts the 
attention, and diminishes, instead of increasing, the interest. It ‘is 
unfortunate too, that the treatment of this episodical matter is far less 
perfect than that of the main action. Had it been better managed, it 
would have passed, or we should have pardoned what we must almost 
consider a superfluity, for the sake of good painting. Unluckily, all 
the faults of the work are concentrated here ; and thus we doubly wish 
it absent, or at least feel a double desire that it should be corrected. 

The long irregular line of figures which stretches away on the right, 
is all busied, it is true, in something which belongs, or might belong, 
to the story; but still we are wearied and distracted with pursuing 
them and finding them out—in ascertaining where they are, and what 
they are doing. And this difficulty, unluckily, is increased most ma- 
terially by the imperfection of them grouping, or rather perhaps, of 
their illumination. There is a want of unity, or of a repose or breadth, 
which might have involved either the whole or certain parts, so as to 
have guided the eye to them, and prevented it from tormenting: itself 
among the crowd. It is very unlike, in this respect, to his wonderful 
production, the Village Fair, where, in the midst of numerous figures, 
and many separate actions, we have no difficulty in attending: to: the 
whole, where every group tells its own tale, and all tell the story of 
the picture ; a drama which we can read, and which we can almost 
hear. 

This want of repose is also most sensible where breadth and tran- 
quillity were chiefly requisite, namely, near the foreground. | Here, a 
broad mass of light was not only desirable but admissible, ‘since the 
main action was in shadow. We can, however, conceive that he feared 
to take the eye off from that action. If he did, he erred ; for it is 
certain that the rotund concentration of figures round. the table, the 
evident centre of the moral action there contained, and the a¢cumulated 
expressions of the figures, would have attracted the eye there; though 
the side of the, picture had been a mass of light. Had he treated this 
side with the. exquisite breadth and beauty that he has managed:the 
group in the Blind Fiddler, we should have had nothing to complain 
of ; and, we are confident, that if this were now done, the picture would. 
increase incalculably in value.. But the parts, the very draperies«that 
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ought to have been solid and continuous, are cut into fragments: and 
lighted by catching gleams, while the white aprons and other matters 
produce a harshness and a scattering, which materially increases the 
evil. It could not be difficult to consolidate these figures ; and we sin- 
cerely hope that he will re-consider this part of the picture, that a work 
of such magnificent merit may not possess any defect which might be 
remedied. And though it is a minor fault, we must notice the female 
figure within the iron rail, of which the drawing is so aukward and 
imperfect, that we can scarcely discover the form and position of the 
limbs, or know how she is standing. Of other local faults we shall 
take no notice, since they are lost in such a blaze of good. Yet we will 
not pass from this picture without saying that had he painted no other, 
he has, in his own person, exceeded all the Dutch school united, and 
produced a work fairly worth all the Teniers, and Ostades, and Douws, 
that ever were painted. 

In truth, there is a mind and a soul in the pictures of this artist, which 
we entirely miss in the productions of that school. We are wearied, 
nauseated, with the eternal coarse boors and drinkings of Teniers and 
the rest of his sect, with their stupid and wearisome faces, and their 
satins, and carpets, and pitchers, and pans. Their men and women have 
searcely the character of humanity, and we might suppose that Teniers 
had sometimes painted from toads instead of men. No execution, no 
colouring, can rescue such subjects as those of this duil, ponderous, 
idealess school ; and, we really hope, that the day is at hand when they 
will be valued but as they deserve ; for their exquisite mechanism. Itis 
difficult to conceive a whole nation working for so many years, and yet 
never discovering other subjects than those which they have given us, as 
if the ale jug had never quitted their lips, or the pipe their mouths. 
But the producer and the consumer were worthy of each other ; and 
had a Dutch burgomaster been better than a Dutch boor, there would 
have been no Teniers, or Teniers would have painted other pictures. 
That these pictures should still be so esteemed, and to the comparative 
exclusion of our own superior artists, is no compliment to the taste of 
the connoisseurs ; though we will not exactly level them with the inha- 
bitants of the dams and canals, with the “ canaille, canards, canaux” of 
the land of fogs and frogs. 

Hence it is that we said before, or, if we have not said it, meant ‘to 
say, that the Blind Fiddler in this collection, from the same hand, isa 
picture as much exceeding all the produce of the Dutch school, as ‘the 
Transfiguration exceeds Mr. Haydon. Here every thing is perfect: 
expression, drawing, composition, colouring, these and all that can’ be 
desired in a picture. If it yields to Teniers in execution, it is all that 
we can grant to the latter, for it does not fall below him in colouring. 
We presume that we shall not be very wrong, if we consider this 
picture, taking it in all its points, and merely as a picture, as the most 
perfect produce of Wilkie’s pencil. Of course; we do not here compare 
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the subjects, nor consider the difficulties of his other performances, the 
greater ends in view, and those attained. 

We. wish that we could bestow the same unqualified praise on his 
Parish Beadle: and here, we are grieved to say, he seems to have quitted 
his usual safer and better road, in search of novelty. We know not of 
what painter he has here been thinking: it may have been Rembrandt, 
but. it has not been Teniers, nor himself. He must surely see his own 
error; and we can only hope that he does not mean to persist in it. The 
darkness of this picture is not only injurious at present, but will lead to 
its ultimate ruin ; if it is scarcely visible now, it will become obscurity. 
It is not true to nature, because that hour of the day in the open air, 
can give no such shadows, and the brown harsh tone of the basis is 
equally disagreeable ; with much beautiful local colouring, and exquisite 
painting, this disturbs the whole colour of the picture. Here also, the 
two principal figures, which ought to have received a broad light, like 
the family in the Blind Fiddler, are cut into fragments, while we are 
troubled to discover where the man is. Nothing could be more unfor- 
tunate than the long crooked line of light which extends through the 
woman, while even the local.colour is injudicious and disagreeable. 
With respect to the essentials, the story and the expression, nothing can 
be more admirable ; and the painting of the dog, the monkey, and the 
beadle, could not be exceeded. 

On the Highland Still, we must be brief, for we have given this artist 
more room than we could well spare. It is perfect of its kind, and we 
need not say more. The characters, the colouring, the effect, the sim- 
plicity and truth of the action, are precisely what they ought to be, and 
no higher merit can be claimed than that of having effected all that was 
intended. | 

We have not left room to say much respecting Mr. Hilton, as there 
are yet some claimants for notice, and it is the less necessary, as we have 
no faults to select, and the public is already agreed respecting h's merits. 
We already spoke of his choice of subject, and cannot change our minds, 
on a re-consideration of his pictures. 

With respect to Cooper, we must confess that our well founded expec- 
tations have been somewhat disappointed. We shall not notice his 
spiritless picture of Dray Horses, which provokes an unfortunate com- 
parison with Ward. He promised well, but he has ended im repeating 
himself, becoming a kind of Wouvermans in the English school. : We 
grant much merit to his battles, but are wearied of them, foreach is but 
the other. That former artists have painted but the same:picture for 
ever, is mot a reason why modern ones should follow : their: steps; 
though, hereafter, when his pictures shall be dispersed, this evil will be 
less felt. We are not willing to select faults, or we might show how 
often his horses are thinking of acting a part in the manege, instead. of 
the confusion of a battle; but we must condemn that mahogany colour 
which pervades all his pictures, and every part of every one, the:sky like 
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che figures, as if all were to conform to the hue of the chesnut. horse. 
If also he could cast off the polish and hardness of surface which he has 
borrowed from Wouvermans, he would do well ; and, perhaps, he might 
find a remedy in the production of larger works, and, if he can invent 
them, other subjects. pa wae? 

We must pass over Northcote, as having himself long past the ordeal 
of criticism ; and we will pass over the Bowls of Mr. Barker, because 
we will not waste words on it, any more than on his Mole Catchers, 
whence, however, we would select the faces, if we could ; but'little else: 
We must, however, notice the very meritorious works of Fraser, from 
whom also, if we mistake not, we shall see more and better. ‘There are 
those marks of attention to truth and nature, which show that he isan 
honest student, as well as a good painter; and, indeed, we know not 
how it is possible to paint fish better than he has done- Mr. Westall has 
his admirers, but we grieve to say that we are not in the list of his advo- 
cates. We do not think that his Helen will rank him high among his 
line of painters ; a picture possessed of all his leading faults, artificial and 
mannered, cold and hard, yet fine and gaudy, a combination which he 
has a peculiar facility in producing. We see no reason why Helen 
should be a transcript from an Etruscan vase, though he has Flaxman’s 
authority for this utter abandonment of nature; and really amidst all 
the varieties of the human countenance that surround him, he might 
have found something better than his eternal profile, of which we are 
wearied beyond endurance. But we pass gladly from this to his’ far 
better work, the Psyche. It is a splendid and showy picture, andy‘as 
such a picture should be, it is neat and gay, and rich and fine, and’care- 
fully painted. To use the vulgar cant of painters, there is also'a great 
deal of fine flesh about it. But Psyche is again the eternal profile, Lord’ 
Byron, Helen, all and every one that he has ever painted. He seems to 
have imagined once, yet not successfully, and to have exhausted * his 
imagination at one effort. Surely if aught on earth should be lovely, it 
is Psyche. Yet she is not so; to us, she is the reverse; and we aver 
that her face is anatomically false. The chin is a pudding, and» the 
upper lip is like nothing that ever existed, while the neck is like that of 
a bull, and predominates over the cheek. Cupid is as little tempting'as 
his mistress; a great, snoring, lubberly boy. These are irredeemable 
faults ; for here surely lies the essence of the picture, not in naked 
flesh. As to his Lions, it is like the rest of his pictures, showy: ‘and 
splendid, but, like those also, artificial and affectedly antique, while: it 
has that air to which the cant term teaboardish is often applied. «A 
look, which reminds us of West, about it, is not a recommendation. © 

Mr. Etty’s Manlius is a Paul Veronese ; and, if the artist wished: to 
show that he could paint the back of a man upside-down, it is well 
But we do not see why it is Manlius; and, assuredly, to call: thisa 
historical picture, is an abuse of terms. It is not a subject that demands: 
much praise, whatever merit we may allow to the artist. We shall say 
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nothing of -Mr.-Etty's Cleopatra’ here};as we intend to motiee it linia 
futtire paper.in connection- with other matters. 

. ‘There: is: that-merit. about Jones, which admits of no censure, and 
does ‘not demand much ‘praise... We are content with the battle of 
Vittoria, as a pleasing enough landscape with figures. The coronation 
is, however, an: extravrdinary attempt ; and though no power could 
make.a good: picturer from such a subject, it is wonderful that it 
should: have niade any picture. It is rich and splendid, and luminous; 
and what more can be made of such a golgotha of heads? But there is 
really a great deal of beauty and fine painting in the details, a kind of 
merit easily overlooked inthe crowd of objects and colours.. The land- 
scape portion, in the architectural part, is however exceedingly beautiful, 
and we do not, indeed, see how it-could have been painted much better: 
We know sot what,pay or what praise he may have received for it ; 
but he must-have received.» good: deal of both to reward him for 
a labour. which; is. perfeetly appalling to contemplate. We will gladly 
allow. him) any, portion’ ofthe‘ latter which he may desire; and truly, 
when we compare this work with the only one at hand to which it can 
well be compared—-the Judgment of Bassano in the Stafford Gallery, 
we must think that-it.is.a very partial public which buys and admires 
such. .a ,wooden .and. laborious production.as that, and withholds its 
admiration from the- monrevecs a and epee facility of the 
work before us... 

» Witherington’s:: Piette Gallery is a beautifal specimen: of wean 
somewhat misplaced; yet we are glad that it‘has been produced, to show 
that we have:a rival ‘tothe similar «pictures of the Dutch school.. We 
recolject: none: that equals or exceeds it in the general management, and 
in the fidelity with which the characters of the several artists are a? 
served, on 80 small a scale. 

We have never: been. very great ndedowre of Phillips's + portraits, 
though we beg now to except for praise the very beautiful one: of :a 
sitang Jady, with»a white parasol, in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. . We: admit:that Mrs.W. Russel is a splendid picture! as a 
whole; but the countenance is marred by an air of silliness’ which does 
not: belong to the ‘individual, and which is of frequentoccurrence inthe — 
works of this artist: The Duke of York is alsoas splendid as:satim and 
gold.can make him,; but. the palpable artifice for’ relieving the heads 
offensive, and the legs, as well-as the position, are really what-may'-be 
called wooden. We! might not have been so severe on this picture: had it 
not been compared with Vandyck; but whatever its merits may be,:there 
is no great effort of art required to! paint what has been a thousand times 
painted, a: set of coronation: robes. Still, Mr. Phillips:should have:kept 
to his own department. He has not a mind to cope with Milton:; vant 
we grieve that a picture.so httle ereditable should have been sélected: by! 
himself..as a proof of. his-talents im historic painting.: «tag Levreoteusl 

Linton’s landscape is a bold attempt, and not csicunbapeniiiddeae 
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but it wants.much of that feeling which few but Turner possess, and. is 
plainly beyond his present powers. It is difficult vo see what Nature 
does in these cases, and it is much more difficult to represent 1. It is 
fruitless to invent; for the artist will rarely invent the truth, unless\he 
has the mind of a poet, stored with ideas and images. Mr. Lintom has 
tried to combine a storm with a subject; but he has not combined. them 
as nature would have done. , 
The number 93 has brought us to Leslie and his Don Quixote ; and, 
if we were to judge merely from the crowds which daily surround this 
picture, it ought to bea good one. It is a good sign of the improvement 
of the public taste, that it is so surrounded, for it does not appear to us 
to possess those qualities which generally attract and fix the public 
admiration. It is quiet and unpretending, and these are not generally 
attractive qualities. Be that as it may, this is a picture of a merit as 
high as is likely to be easily attained in this line of art. The story.is 
perfectly well told, and nothing needs be desired superior to the cha- 
racters, the unbending and unlistening gravity of the Duenna, the 
beauty and grace of the Duchess, the consequence and rusticity of 
Sancho, the graceful fun of the damsels, and the downright honest 
delight of the negro girl. The last figure is perfectly alive ; and we 
expect every minute to see the laugh pass from her face, so perfect and 
so transitory does it seem. In point of general management and colour 
nothing is wanting, unless we should object to a slight purple tinges.;a 
somewhat cold hue also, which marks the face of the Duchess... The 
composition is simple and natural, so that we do not see the painter's 
art; and that he has not feared difficulties, is plain from the fore- 
shortening of one of the attendants. As to the accessories, nothing can 
be better painted than the mandolin, the China jar, the flowers, and, the 
looking glass ; and the dog itself is most happily conceived and executed. 
This is ar artist who will paint more and better, if better can be; for.it 
is plain that he loves his art, and has thought and looked long for what 
he has here given us, easy as the produce may appear. Leng 
Mr. Hofland’s picture of Richmond Hill has had its admirers; ‘but 
whether the fault lies in the subject, or in the artist, or in both, the 
result is as uninteresting as a picture can well be. There are faults:in 
the subject, but there are more in the treatment. Turner has proved 
this by his attempt on the same ground. It was injudicious to mark the 
parallelism so strongly, it was equally so to give uniformity of colour 
where there was already too much uniformity of materials. We must 
dismiss it. His View of Ulswater is graceful and light, but not power+ 
ful ; somewhat too much like neat art, and too little like nature. | 
Mr. Jackson's portraits ought not to be past over, for he has painted 
many good pictures. He has imitated Sir Joshua Reynolds with some 
considerable success, but he has lately adopted a livid and cold system-of 
colouring, conspicuous in his pictures at the Royal Academy,’ as: ifhis 
eye had become diseased on this subject. Of his portraits here, we 
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mist remark that the pieture of Mrs. Agar Ellis gives a very false repre- 
sentation of a singularly sweet and gentle young woman, not true in 
the likeness, and utterly untroe in the character. The whole air, hat, 
all, is affected, and it is affectation productive of a bad result. 

Mr. Daniell has here exhibited various landscapes, yet not of very 
various merit. His Conway Castle is a Wilson, and, we presume, was 
meant to be such, by whatever means he has conveyed the rust of 
antiquity to it. This, with us, is not very great praise; for, when we 
look for architecture and detail, we find nothing but a black silhouette. 
There is a general mannerism and insipidity about all these productions, 
which is extremely wearisome ; and it is most obvious that nature is 
little consulted, but that the whole is made according to some receipt, 
which he once thought good, and has not chosen to change. False 
portraiture, the predominance of a disagreeable neutral tint, and a heavy 
execution in the foliages, add to the faults which, to us, render his land- 
scapes as unattractive as they are uniformly insipid. 

In a different way, Mr. Constable is infinitely more wearisome. He 
seems to have a peculiar affection for the dullest of subjects, and to be 
unable to quit them. If, indeed, he did, he would render themi all 
alike, by the sameness and peculiarity of his disagreeable execution and 
colouring. Not one inch of repose is to be found any where. Plants, 
foliages, sky, timber, stone, every thing, are all contesting for individual 
noti¢e, all curled and insipid, and powdered with white, as if he had 
employed ‘a dredging box in dusting a bed of cabbages or carrots. If 
we did not consider him hopeless, we would have been more particular, 
but this is‘a hand that canmot mend: there is no mind to guide ‘it. 

As we shall speak at some length of Martin, we need not say much 
about his-picture of the Egyptian Plague. It is not one of his best works, 
though possessing all that supernatural splendour of effect, that magnifi- 
eence of arehitecture, that power and brilliancy of colour, and that space 
and multiplicity of matter, which render all his works so highly poetical, 
and so singularly striking. There is nothing much more remarkable in his 
works than the space which he contrives to introduce into them. And 
when we say space, wemay add multitude. He is the painter of number 
and dimensions. | His Joshua, his Babylon, were also miraculous in this 
respect. His Belshazzar, with a far different’ subject, was little less 
wonderful. In this picture, as in the Belshazzar and Babylon, he las 
again surprised us with his architectural invention. We have called him 
an inventor, and we may ¢all him the poet of landscape; for, if he is 
not a great poet, where shall we seck poetry? In mere matters of detail, 
he is nota small man who» has: given such vivacity and drawing to his 
figures, whose talent in perspective is perfect, whose light is the very 
element itself, whose flowers’ are botany, and whose architecture might 
shame a professed architect. | We will not seek for faults, for we do not 
wish to find them, when the business of the world seems to be to look 
for them, and to invent what it cannot find. ‘He must have been borh 
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under an unlucky and ill omened star ; for nothing else but his unlucky 
stars could have placed him in this situation. Vanity often says that the 
world is unworthy of it ; but when we say it of him, it cannot be called 
vanity, though it may be supposed ignorance. Time will show who is 
in the right, and to Time we leave Mr. Martin. 

We remember well that when Danby’s picture of a Sunset was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, half the world cried out, how absurd, 
how extravagant, how ignorant ; while the other half turned their backs 
on it. We alone prophesied that this was an artist who felt his own 
powers, and would be a great painter. Not we alone, however ; since 
Sir Thomas Lawrence purchased the neglected picture. Thus much had 
the public learnt to judge for itself. It is ordered to believe now, and it 
tries to say yes. But Mr. Danby has redeemed our prophecy in his Red 
Sea, and we presume that his Sunset will now be looked at. It isa 
wonderful effort of talent ; and he who conceived and executed it is a 
poet, the rival, and the worthy rival of Martin. If Danby has learnt 
from Martin, it is beeause he had acongenial mind. But for Martin, the 
spark might not have been elicited, but it was there, dormant. Martin 
may now learn from Danby, what he yet comparatively wants, execution: 
to paint rather than to draw, to make his works more solid, and to make 
them more various in manner in their several parts. He will learn that 
architecture requires a different execution from sea, and that figures 
demand a different hand from both. He will paint more solidly and less 
sketchy, suppress his outlines, and, perhaps, again overtake him, who has 
almost outrun, or has outrun him in the race. 

Danby’s woody landscape is also a remarkable effort of talent. The 
light of the setting sun is perfectly wonderful. But if we dared to 
suggest an improvement, it would be to give more light and more colour 
to the reflections on the rocks which form the left hand of the picture. 
It is dingy and obscure, and he need not fear that he will thus destroy 
the effect for which the picture was obviously painted. 

We must concede a high rank to the picture of Stephanoff,; which he 
calls Poor Relations. It is infinitely the best produce of his pencil that 
we have seen, wanting in nothing to give it a rank with the better pro- 
duetions of Wilkie» A story could not have been better told ; and, in 
all that belongs to the picture as a painting, the execution is worthy of 
the design 

We named Landseer formerly, as one of the ornaments and hopes of 
our school. Perhaps this is not one of his best productions, but it is an 
admirable picture. The Dog is the very life itself. The whole, pos- 
sibly, is encumbered with still matter, which is not, in itself, generally 
very interestingly painted, and which does not always sufficiently explain 
itself. 

The Mischievous Boy of Farrier is praiseworthy in no common 
degree ; but, we doubt if Mr. Cossé is able -to manage what he has 
undertaken. He is, at least, unkindly placed in contact with Wilkie and 
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Fraser, as if it had been intended to show the spectators, or himself, his 
defects in the most conspicuous light. Of this class of pictures we may 
safely praise the Fifth of November, which is a picture of remarkable 
merit ; while we must equally withhold our commendations from 
Heaphy, who, with great labour, and after long practice and pufiing, 
appears incapable of raising himself from the rank of a laborious wooden 
artist. | 
Lastly comes Mr. Haydon’s Judgment of Solomon. But who dare 
approach this irritable man, this man who sees all merit in himself and 
none in others. Let him enjoy his own fame and his own self appro- 
bation. We, at least, will not attempt to rob him of his enjoyment. 


THE BRICKS OF THE MODERN BABYLON. 


I'v was the boast of a Roman Emperor that he found the city of brick 
and had left it marble. Our progress in cedification, commonly called 
house building, has been something different. Augusta Trinobantum 
was, doubtless, made of wood ; from wood we have, in somewhat more 
than a thousand years, climbed up to brick, and now, from brick we are 
arrived at paste and putty. We cannot well say “ Esto perpetua.” We 
cannot be blamed by the poet, with his “ Immemor sepuleri struis 
domos ;” since it is a chance but that the man outlives the house. 
‘Dum vivimus vivamus,” let us live to day, is our building motto, and 
let our posteriors take care of themselves. What, indeed, have they 
done for us, that we should leave them other legacies than nine inch 
walls and chip rafters, chalk and sand, and paper, and the expiring tails 
of leases ; the body and the tail so admirably adapted to each other that 
they shall expire together, though the body sometimes dies first, leaving 
the tail to encumber the ground, and the solicitor’s office. 

Such is the modern Carthage, the Tyre of the West, daughter of the 
sea, daughter and mistress both, whose merchants are as princes of the 
south, clothing themselves in fine linen and purple, eating custard and 
turtle, the pawnbrokers of kings, kings among pawnbrokers, whose 
ships plough the equator and thread the pole, filling washerwomen’s 
teapots from the remote Seres, and warring with whales amid the desert 
of snow and ocean. 

Was the ancient Carthage brick and mortar ? We guess it was, or else 
why has it disappeared. Was it not on a heap of brick bats and lime 
that Marius reposed himself? Docks they did build. So does Liver- 
pool ; and London, the regent of the sea and the silver Thames. Doeks 
bring money. “ La Nation boutiquiére,” all shopkeepers, desire to 
spend as little as possible, and to gain as much. Shopkeepers have no 
ancestry, and they care not for posterity. Their posterity must shift for 
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itself, us they did. They deal im credit, in contingency, in nothing : 
their notions never solidify. They honour not the arts, except it be the 
art of building ships and steam engines, and spinning cotton. Their 
temples are banking houses, manufactories are their triumphal arches, 
St. Catherine’s Dock is their gymnasium, while their aqueducts work 
their way under ground in three inch pipes, and their bridges are built 
on the model of rat traps. 

Brick and mortar are cheap; they make large returns for little eapital. 
They make work for trade also. So does the levee ; and the drawmg- 
toom: His Majesty George the Fourth, King of Great Britain, France, 
and Treland, Defender of the Faith, and so forth, displays his person to 
the assembled chivalry of his land, turns his cheek to the rosy lps of 
British beauty, that he may make work for trade ; builds a kremlin and 
pulls it down, that he may make work for trade. Trade, money: money, 
trade. Mercury is the Briton’s God. 

“ The perfection of art is the ruin of trade.” This is the maxim, 
the golden rule. No, the golden rule is—two and two make four. “ Sic 
fortis” Britannia “ crevit.”. Two and two make four: what is algebra, 
what are conic sections, to this; this, the quintessence of arithmetic, 
and algebra, and geometry, and fluxions, and morals, and politics, and 
religion. 

Lateritian is London, and lateritian it will be, to the end of time—or 
the beginning of the Millenium. As long as a trowel ean chink, or an 
Irish hodman carry ; while brick can be agglutinated to brick, while 
timber can be sliced into paper, while chalk shall commingle with sand, 
and water with both, shall London be lateritian, crumbling, moulder- 
ing and barbarous. While solicitors shall draw nimety-nime years leases, 
while conveyancers shall keep the keys of the property of the land, 
while stock jobbers shall put their hands into the purses of the nation, 
while Mr. Baring and Mr. Rothschild shall settle every day how rich 
every British man may or shall be, and while the Chancellor shall 
determine that no man shall know whetlter he is poor or rich, so long 
shall London be barbarous, mouldering, crumbling, and lateritian. 

While high profits and low wages, while quick returns and long 
credits, while selfishness and law, trade and ignorance, rapacity ‘and 
knavery, shall be the characters of London, London shall be built of 
dirt and sand ; and when a Nash is born into the world, then shall putty 
and paste, whitewash and stucco, plaster and plastering, Bernasconi, 
Atkinson, Lord Mulgrave, and Parker, abuse the name of Rome, Ronie 
the Imperial, the Eternal City ; and the soap, the seurf, the blister, 
shall infect with leprosy our walls, and from the perishing flesh and 
rotten bones, shall peel the scaling epidermis, quitting the carcase before 
it is ready to moulder into the grave ; like Herod, giving up the ghost 
ere It Is vet dead. 

Calx and sand, dirt andl clay, are the materials of ‘London + her very 
mame will perish from the face of the carth, aud when she has undergone 
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the fate of Tyre and Carthage, of Venice and Alexandria, like Babylon 
she will be swept clean from the calendar of cities; but five thousand 
years hence, no Sir Robert Kerr Porter will measure her bricks, no 
Professor Grotefund beat his brains to discover in what characters she 
wrote, or whether she wrote at all. She will vanish from creation, and 
not a trace will remain to tell the tale of Augusta Trinobantum ; 
unless perchance the statue of the Duke of Wellington should be 
exhumed, and future antiquaries, tasting the green patina, shall say, 
“‘ there were giants in those days.” 

Yet Babylon, Babylon the Great, the mother of nations, built herself 
with bricks, and her bricks may yet be seen at the India House, on 
Wednesdays, with a ticket, from the Court of Directors. Thus also did 
Babylon the Second, the lady clothed in the scarlet mantle, who resem- 
bleth Mrs. Coutts, and disturbs at present the senses of Paddy and the 
British people. Imperial and eternal Rome, the great harlot of nations 
who sitteth on seven hills, and who was gorged with the blood of the 
saints, was built of, with, brick, and her bricks still furnish discussions to 
the society of old women which sits at Somerset House on Thursday 
evenings, at seven o'clock, publishing the lucubrations of those whose 
calibre suit the capacity of Mr. Lysons—no, he is dead—and all the 
other luminous, profound, useful, deep, learned, and ingenious articles, 
which, being printed in large type, on quarto paper, form the miraculous 
volumes of the Archeologia. 

But one builder differeth from another, and thus also doth brick differ 
from brick. Nimrod and Nebuchadnezzar were other men than George 
the Second.and George the Fourth, and so were Tarquin the proud, and 
Titus the “ delicie humane generis.” Babylon, Babylon is fallen, to be 
sure, but she has been “a good while about it ;” and Greek and bar- 
barian, Roman and Arab, Sheik and Pasha, have had some hard pulls at 
her ; for her architects were not shopkeepers, bankrupts, and attornies, 
Mr. Nash was not Belus, and when she thought of leaving a legacy to 
her posterity, it was not a legacy of her debts for ten generations, but of 
a walled and a defended city, and of towers that should tell the nations 
of hereafter of her glory and her fame. 

And Babylon the Second, how doth she yet stand, brick upon brick, 
and stone upon stone ; not here a little and there a little ; but, after the 
tight of two thousand years, a mountain of masonry, crowning the 
seven hills of her ancient glory, and genius, and fortune. Yet she has 
been the plunder, the quarry of Gaul and Sclavonian, a mine for monks 
and popes, and barons, and virtuosi, even from Constantine to Napo- 
leon, from the Hun.Attila to her Grace the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Her tombs, her temples, her theatres, her senate house, her capitol, have 
been. the quarries of her convents and her churches, and she has been 
exenterated, that endless, useless, droning, feeding, cozening, armies of 
iwonks and monkery might. stable themsclves on the ground that heard 
the eloquence of Cicero, and saw the triumphs of Julius and Antonine. 
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Had her walls been nine inches and her beams lath, bad her rulers, been 
shopkeepers, her senators fox hunters and stock: brokers, educated upon 
the race course and the Exchange, had her emperors resided. in kremlins 
at Brighton, instead of palaces at Baie, and had Vitruvius been Mr. 
Nash, the Gaul would have besomed her clean: from the face, of 
creation, no brick would have remained to tell the tale to another, and 
pope, cardinal, and monk, “ friars black, white and grey, with all their 
trumpery,” ‘might never have learnt to trouble the repose of purgatory, 
and call forth the eloquence of Mr. O’Connell. wy 2 
But we must descend from our stilts to plain brick and mortar. . We 
have clay, and sand, and lime, and coals, anda building act ; an act of 
Parliament to compel builders to build houses according to the wisdom of 
the nation in parliament assembled. It is rather hard. to -be troubled 
with laws; since to be without law, beyond law, above law; ‘or beneath 
it, constitutes political liberty; but it is much harder to be troubled 
with them when they are of no use. Rome had no House of Commons, 
but it had a senate, and consuls, and Pretors, and /Ediles;,and  Prefeets, 
and it managed those and some other matters quite as well as the:repre+ 
sentatives of Old Sarum, it cannot be denied. Five hundred.counsellors 
assembled in one house have a vast propensity to be of one opinion, it 
must not be doubted ; and two hundred collected in another, are equally 
likely to agree ; and the five hundred and the two hundred, having 
discovered two different opinions, or seven hundred perchance; are quite 
certain of terminating in one. And when those, whose business’ and 
interest it is to make bad laws, are entrusted with the making 'of them, 
they cannot fail to be good laws. relay mo789 at 
Rome legislated on bricks; for, to our brick and mortar we must 
descend at last, however unwilling, and so does Great: Britain. Rome 
compelled its brick makers to make. their bricks as they ought to! be 
made ; and, to ensure obedience, compelled every brick maker to stamp 
his name on his brick. Britain compels them to make a form, ‘a ‘sub- 
stance, nine inches long, and so forth, but it may be clay, or, sandy,.or 
piecrust, for aught that its legislature cares. Why is not the building 
act revised altogether, and renewed, in more matters than this, :im-more 
matters than 'we mean now to point out ¢ crittods Jal 
[t requires considerable ingenuity to make a bad brick 3 and 
ingly, some centuries have been spent in conducting the experiments 
which have at last -brought those of London to the present, pitch of 
perfection: a perfection such that they will crumble:\im the hand cand 
auit the water. Nature has given us materials that would eompeb:ius 
tomake a good produce, whether we were willing or not; and:‘it> was 
not till after many trials, that: we have contriveil ‘so effectually to cheat 
her, and ourselves too. Clay and sand: naturally» tnitesinto» hard 
pottery, and, with a little care, that pottery may be made ‘moreindestruc- 
tible than stone. Pottery is stone; 'it is thatowhich nature:(gives!as:in 
a hundred situations, of which the geologist! will inform ‘us.’ “But dart 
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does it better than nature ; for, by producing certain chemical changes, 
it deprives the compound of ‘the principle of decomposition. Hence the 
endless relics of antiquity of this nature, preserved through the — of 
centuries, while marble and granite have mouldered away. 

We may tell our readers how the brick makers effect their iparglenils 
for we guess they do not know. As much sand as possible, and. as ‘little 
clay as possible, answers their ends tolerably ; but, even thus, the brick 
is not bad enough, and eannot be made cheap enough, to be sold as dear 
as possible. It is necessary to mix ashes with the clay; and hence the 
sifting of those black mountains at the end of Gray’s-inn-lane is not 
carried on solely for the purpose of extracting cinders or silver spoons, 
but for ashes also. Thus, when heated in the kiln, the coaly matter 
burns out, and leaves the brick a sponge ; an object much facilitated by 
the gas or air'disengaged from it. 

There are more ends than one gained by this scheme. ‘They require 
less fireto burn them,:and when a mushroom house is to be pulled 
down; ‘they are: broken to pieces and cannot be used again. And’ thus 
trade flourishes, beeause “* the perfection of art. is the ruin of trade.” 

There are frauds from which the ignorant public cannot protect itself, 
and in‘ these:the legislature is bound ‘to interfere. It does iaterfere -in 
numerous matters: it stamps iron knives and oxymuriatic linen, and if 
it'does not inquire) about brick making, it is probably from nea 
We have setup to teach it its duty. 

«We know very well that as long as houses shall be. built on Jbeudon 
leases,ithey must be what they are. But all are-not'so built, and. there 
is no reason why the house should fall down before: the land. returns::to 
the owner. "We donot well see why leases: should) be ‘so limited’; ‘and 
there would be no difficulty in adopting a system which would equally 
imdemnify the pernerane and make London the city which’ it: ought 
to be. | 
Better bricks would even pede more architectural beauty: though 
that were to be'as transitory as London architecture is: now. And: we 
know that. better bricks; not only can be made; but! actually are made at 
this moment, and are in the market, and at a price so very near to that of 
the abominable London ones, that a mere imerease of the:saley, ora 
sufficient demand, would immediately bring them tothe same level of 
Why will not Mr. Nashadopt these, if the legislature will not: imter- 
fere to wégulate the manufactures. Or why will not the Treasury: and 
the committee of ‘taste, or his: Majesty the King, use theirinfluenve;. or 
give ‘their orders, that in every:building which they. command and regu- 
late, no other: brick ‘shall be'used. The manufacture to. whieh: we here 
allude is: carried: on/ im Devonshire ;) andy in ‘compactness °as:in colour;. it 

is undistinguishablefrom Portland stone. It is at the same time.a more 
durable substance; undergoing no destruction «from ‘air or :water'; and, 
what/ds very material in London;: itwill.not become ‘black )by:smoke,. 
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that hideousstain which entirely ruins the effect of all our ornamented 
architecture, by producing false lights and interfering shadows. And 
were there a demand for this kind of brick, there would be no difficulty 
in making it of four or six times the dimensions, so that the effect of a 
stone surface would be given to brick work. It is impossible that any 
architecture, however correct or graceful, can produce its effect if made 
of brick. Strength, and the appearance of power, are among the causes 
whence the effect of architecture on the mind arises, though we do not 
analyze the nature of our impressions. And there can be no better proof 
of this, than that while an obelisk of a single stone is a magnificent 
object, full of effect, the same structure in brick is hideous, worthless, 
and paltry. We grieve that even the small quantity of brick visible in 
Richmond terrace, should be there ; as it injures materially the effect of 
assuredly the most chaste and beautiful production which the late reforms 
of London have brought forth. 

But we must take our leave of brick—we were about to have said of 
brick and mortar, for we had almost forgotten that we had overlooked 
this last matter, in the ardour of our anxiety for the reformation of 
builders and brickmakers. 

If our bricks are sandy spunges, our mortar is a mixture of chalk and 
water. The brick is worthy of the mortar, and the mortar of the 
brick, and both are worthy of the buildings. To be sure, it is to little 
purpose to cement bad bricks with good mortar, but all houses are not 
built to fall, and all houses are not built of brick. There is no exeuse 
for bad mortar, in a land abounding with limestone and coal, where the 
materials also are within absolute contact of the metropolis, and where 
sand is as near at hand as chalk and coal. Why should not the legis- 
lature interfere here also? It interferes with porter and jalap, with 
apothecaries and brewers, and it might prevent limeburners and brick- 
layers from selling chalk instead of lime, and introducing clay and 
rubbish in place of sand. We do not wish that a legislature should be 
always interfering with the people: never, when they can interfere for 
themselves. But there are cases where the public has no means of 
guarding against fraud, and this is one of them. If the principle of in- 
terference has been adopted, let it be rendered useful. It meddles a 
good deal todo mischief ; and it would be some atonement at least, if it 
would meddle to do good. 

Every builder knows how to make good mortar, because he knows 
that his lime must be well burnt and used fresh, and that sand, and 
nothing but sand, must be mixed with it. Nothing can beso simple ‘as 
mortar, and nothing is more easily made good. It is as easy to make jit 
good as bad, and it needs not cost more. But besides the general inte- 
rest in making bad work, the mere principle of cheating for its own sake, 
the sheer downright love of fraud and roguery, seems to have invincible 
attractions for men, or for British tradesmen at least: Why else should: 
arsenic be adulterated with chalk, when the price of arsenic is scarcely 
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greater than that of chalk, and when by the sale of all the arsenic in the 
kingdom, no fraud can, by any possibility, put a farthing a year into the 
pocket of any apothecary. 

But we must end, and not without another word to Mr. Nash. 
Luckless was the day that invented Roman cement, as it is idly called, 
and that gave our builders the means of decorating with pie crust and 
putty their mouldering structures. It is beneath the dignity of a great 
city, inconsistent with the honour of a great government, that such 
flimsy trash should be encouraged and adopted. Here, as in brick work, 
we lose the effect that architecture should produce, because we know 
that it is a éromperie, a trumpery and a pretence. It is in vain that it 
is white and uniform, we know that it is not stone, and we despise it. 
But it is altogether an age of superficies, of paper, and putty, and paste. 

This said cement will scab and scale before our eyes. Paint will not 
preserve it, for the water will penetrate through the porous brick work, 
and throw it off. In less than half a century, Regent-street will have 
the ring-worm, the scab, the itch, the leprosy. Its skin will peel off, 
like the bark of a rotten tree, and the hide will hang in rags and tatters 
about the rotting earcase. 
~ Here too the legislature did interfere ; and it interfered to some pur- 
pose,—it cannot be denied. Its ingenuity was shown in preventing the 
arrival of stone, and the use of stone; it taxed the produce of its own 
soil lest the proprietors should profit, the nation increase in wealth, and 
its metropolis become ornamented ; ornamental and durable. It has 
repented of its folly: true. But it is not easy to change habits, and to 
alter the set and current of capital, of art, and of trade. Time may 
perhaps produce an effect, but it will be slow, and the government is at 
last bound to do all in its power to repair the injury which its own 
foolish interference has produced. If excise is desirable, let bricks be 
excised, and bricklayers too. Let stone and stonemasons be encouraged, 
and then possibly may future generations see London what it ought to be, 
the rival of Paris at least, in ornament, durability, and beauty. 








WINES. 
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Accorp1Nn@ to Macrobius and Justin, the Phocians carried the vine 
into Gaul, six hundred years before the birth of Christ ; yet it does not 
appear that it made much progress till long after, although this is the 
carliest information which we have. respecting French wines. For, in 
the time of Pesidonius, the Gauls imported their wines from Italy, .or 
else from Marseilles, which was then a Roman colony. We also learn, 
from Diodorus and Varro, that little or no wine was made at this. time 
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in those provinces of Gaul which were known to Cesar. But as Strabo 
remarks, that while every kind of fruit grew in this country, yet that 
the grape did not ripen well beyond Cevennes, it is probable that it was 
common in the other provinces, and not less so, that it was then used 
for the purpose of making wine. In the fourth century, we know from: 
the historians of that period, that it was cultivated carefully on the banks 
of the Soane: and it appears gradually to have made its progress north- 
wards, till it oceupied thogg districts of a less favourable temperature 
where it now abounds. 

lt is scarcely necessary to say that, in its produce of wines, France 
excels all Europe, whether in excellence or variety. There are not 
uiany wines in Spain, Germany, or Italy, which can come into compe- 
tition with it at all, and it possesses some which far excel the best pro- 
duce of those countries. In point of variety it is equally conspicuous ; 
though it must be remembered, in compensation, that its wines have 
been more carefully described and named than those of any other part 
of Europe. 

It is certain that much of this excellence and variety must depend on 
the range of its climate and soils, and on the adaptation of both to the 
crowth and ripening of the grape. Yet, in these respects, Spain and 
Italy are searcely inferior, and the former perhaps not so. We must 
therefore seek for other causes; and, among these, we may name the 
vreater attention which this subject has experienced, both as it relates 
to the cultivation and the manufacture. It forms a more considerable 
and decided branch of the agriculture of France than it does of those of 
Italy and Spain ; and, what is extremely important, the trade, rather 
than the manufacture perhaps, is in the hands of more powerful capital. 
In addition to this, and partly as a consequence, France possesses a 
larger trade in wines both foreign and domestic than those countries, 
and this, whether consequence or cause, is a stimulus to attention. We 
know not that much ought to be attributed to the care of its government 
at different periods, or to the labours of its philosophers; yet many 
small causes, in thus conspiring, may contribute to the production of a 
considerable total effect. We think that we may also fairly add to all 
this, the greater refinement and luxury of the French people in all 
matters relating to the table. This is, in all points, remarkable, when 
compared with the fashions of Spain, Portugal, and Italy ; and hence a 
natural stimulus to the production of better and more various wines, a sti- 
mulus which is aided by the larger domestic consumption, compared with 
that of the countries which we have here brought into parallel with it. ° 

To such concurrent causes therefore, and not to one or two obvious 
ones alone, we would attribute the unquestioned superiority of France 
in wines, while we are willing to grant the French the merit on which 
they rest it alone, of a better mode of manufacturing, ‘and of ‘ait | 
advantageous soil and climate. We do not think it necessary to describe * 
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those particulars, as they would afford little amusement to our readers, 
and as the details of the agriculture of the vine are exceedingly limited 
and uninteresting. On the methods of manufacturing, we shall here- 
after throw our remarks into a separate place, allotted to the chemical or 
physical history of wine. 

It will conduce to a clearer understanding, not only of the wines of 
France, but of wines in general, to class the several kinds under 
certain heads, which, if somewhat complicated, and often indistinct, will 
nevertheless assist in disentangling a subject little understood by English 
readers. 

One of the best marked divisions is that to which the wines of Cham- 
pagne belong, and of which the striking character is that of being still 
in the act of fermentation, whence they effervesce, or give out fixed air, 
when disengaged from their imprisonment in the bottles. Nearly all 
the wines of this province belong to that division ; and it contains but a 
few others, among which the Milerey, and the brisk St. Peray, form two 
of the most conspicuous. We shall hereafter show how this is a conse~ 
quence of the mode of manufacture. 

Another division which likewise does not occupy a very large portion of 
the wines of France, is that in which there predominates that acid which 
distinguishes the wines of the Rhine, and which, like the last, is neces- 
sarily a division of white wines. Such are nearly all those which border 
on Germany, or which are grown in Alsace and the neighbouring 
country, and which we need not at present particularize. i 

The white wines which possess neither of these two characters, but 
which are marked by thinness, delicacy, and dryness, may perhaps be all 
classed in a third division, though it is one which would then comprise a 
considerable range of character. Thus divided, it would contain the 
white wines of Burgundy and Poitou, as well as those of the Rhine: and 
of the Bordelais, besides a nameless number of others. Were we'to refine 
on this division, it would be to separate the three classes that we have 
just named, as their distinct charaeters are sufficiently marked. 

The last division of white wines includes the whole of those properly 
called sweet, wherever produced. They are indeed chiefly the produce 
of the southern parts of the kingdom, and are generally not. less con- 
spicuous for their strength than their sweetness. Lunel or Frontignan 
are sufficient examples of this class, 

In the red wines, we may mark at least three very distinct charsoters, 
omitting altogether to notice those produced all over France in: endless 
numbers, which may, fairly be said to possess no~ character at all which 
they do not derive from some one of these. fue Ok 

At the top, of these.we must. place the red wines of Riebeapaicie of: 
the Bordelais, better. known in) England than any: of the ‘produce of 
France. This is.a somewhat extensive division, yet thoroighly defined, 
as it is strongly marked and. characterized by its lightness:and thinness; 
and by a flavour which is always delicate, even when powerful. 
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The wines of Burgundy may head another division, in which the best 
are noted for a high but a somewhat overpowering flavour, and which, 
even when best, never possess that lightness and delieaey which cha- 
racterizes the growth of the Bordelais. The inferior wines that might 
be ranked in the same class, gradually lose their flavour, and, with it, 
their chief property. 

Though we named but three divisions, we must decidedly separate the 
wines of the Rhine from those which belong more particularly to the 
Spanish border, and which are marked by a different flavour, different, 
as it is also less, and by greater strength on the whole. The wines of 
the Hermitage are at the head of the former division, which includes a 
whole army of the wines, of which many are good; and the Roussillon 
will serve as an example of the latter. 

We might have refined somewhat more, it is true, but this will serve 
to give our readers a better general idea of the French wines than they 
probably yet possess, and will facilitate their understanding the enume- 
ration which we shall now proceed to make ; an enumeration, however, 
which must be limited to some of the most important, as the whole 
catalogue would in itself occupy a volume. 

We should yet however remark, that among the wines which can 
scarcely rank in either of these divisions, from having little or no decided 
character, there is a great number of very bad ones, the stronger of 
which, generally found in the southern provinces, are chiefly used for 
distilling into brandy, while many more form the ordinary drink of the 
country people. A great deal of this is a natural consequence of bad 
cultivation, proceeding from the miserable poverty and small possessions 
of the wine growers, and, a good deal more, the result of a careless 
manufaeture. The present laws respecting the division in descent. of 
landed property in France, may have a tendency to increase this evil ; 
but the leading cause must perhaps be sought in the want of a sufficient 
demand for better wines of the inferior classes. Our own ill constructed 
duties have thus aided in depriving France of what would have been its 
readiest market, and where there is no price there is no temptation to 
produce. 

Champagne produces both red and white wines, and of very different 
qualities, but what is commonly known in England by this name isa 
brisk wine, of one character, though differing in qualities, commonly 
white, or of a very slight red colour. Among the proper red wines, are 
Saint Thierry, Mailly, Bouzy, Saint Basle, and others; the former 
uniting the high flavour of Burgundy to the delicacy of the ordinary 
wines of this province. Mareuil, Ludes, Cumieres, Disy, and a few 
more are scarcely inferior to these, while a lower kind, but of similar 
qualities and colour, are manufactured from the vineyards of Avenay, 
Champillon, Hernonville, Vindemange, Mancy, Montelon, and about 
a dozen more, whose names we need not. enumerate. | 

Among’ the white wines, the Sillery stands foremost, and is easily 
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distinguished from those commonly drunk in England, by its fine amber 
colour, its superior body and strength, its high flavour, and comparative 
stillness ; while it never produces that sweet and mawkish taste so 
common in the ordinary wines, many of which nevertheless go by this 
name in England, where, in reality, the best wines of Champagne are 
almost as little known as they are at Paris. This wine is so durable 
that it will keep thirty years, or much more, while the ordinary kinds 
very often perish in the second or third year, sometimes turning mueila- 
ginous, and, at others, appearing suddenly to lose all the properties of 
wine, without nevertheless becoming vinegar. Ay is nearly the rival of 
Sillery, as is Mareuil ; and the next in immediate order are the wines of 
Hautvilliers, Disy, Epernay, and Pierry. In a second class, are found 
the produce of Oger, Le Menil, Avise, Cramant, and others; and the 
inferior of all are from the vineyards of Monthelon, Mancy, Chouilly, 
Beaumont, and some other places near Rheims ; being commonly so weak 
as not to bear exportation, and being consumed in the country. In the 
southern part of Champagne, Aubigny, Mont Saugeon, Vaux, Joinville, 
and some more places, produce also good red wines of various qualities, 
and very good brisk white ones are made at Rigny le Feron and Bar sur 
Aube. 

With respect to these wines generally, it must be remembered that the 
virtue for which they are so commonly esteemed in England by igno- 
rant consumers, that of effervescing strongly, is rather a vice, and 
happens most remarkably to the inferior kinds. The finer flavoured 
and best bodied wines, such as those of Ay and Sillery, are compara- 
tively still, or show only a slight cream on the surface ; while, to the 
taste, they are equally brisk. It is the inferiority of the wines which 
causes the violent effervescence ; and this is often produced by the mer- 
chants at home, by adding sugar a few days, or sometimes hours, before 
the wine is to be used. For similar reasons, the sweetest of these wines 
are also generally the worst; and a good taster can easily distinguish 
those to which sugar has been added. The red wines, however slightly 
coloured, are also inferior to the white ; since the very process of colour- 
ing, which consists in a prolonged fermentation, dissipates the flavour. 

The Burgundy wines form the next division which we shall here con- 
sider, yet they are not rigidly limited to this province, as to their quality, 
since some of the produce of Champagne may be ranked with them. 
Thus Tonnerre disputes with Auxerre respecting their superiorities in 
this matter ; and here Pitoy, Preaux, and Perriere, are the most cele- 
brated places. In Auxerre, the best vineyards lie on the Grande Céte 
d’'Auxerre, and la Chainette and Migrenne, are the most celebrated. 
The Olivotes, producing some of the best wines, belongs to Tonnerre. 
Secondary, but scarcely inferior wines, are produced at Clairion, la 
Poche, la haute Perriere, Bridenne, Chausoin, and Buisson, as alse at 
Danemoine, which produces wines of the first class, and at Bergére, 
Vaux Chasses and elsewhere. Among the still inferior, are Vincelotte, 
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Cravant, Cheney, Joigny, Saint Bris, and others. which we need mot 
name. _ The Chablis, so well known, is a white wine of the same district, 
inferior only to the Meursault of the Céte d’Or ; and, among its varieties, 
we may reckon the Clos, Grenouilles, Valmur, Vaudesir, and Mont de 
Milieu. Delchet, Troéne, Fontenay, and a few more, belong also to 
this division, which contains above twenty kinds, all generally sold under 
the same name, and much in use in Paris. 

The department of the Céte d’Or, belonging to Upper Bexganiy, 
furnishes the wines better known under that name, and the vineyards 
lie chiefly between Dijon and Chalons. The flavour of these ‘wines; 
when fine, is extremely powerful and peculiar, and if less delieate than 
that of the wines of Bordeaux, it must at least be allowed the next rank. 
They are also strong wines, and heady, and, when not too high flavoured, 
sufliciently durable ; but the fine properties of the best kinds are very 
perishable, so that they can even scarcely bear transportation to England ; 
the very best are hardly at all known ; and they are quite as little known 

in Paris, except among @ few professed gourmets. 

The finer red wines are said to hold the following relative ordta of 
excellence: Romanée-Conti, Chambertin, Richebourg, Clos Vougeot, 
Romanée Saint Vivant, la Tache, St. George ; besides which, Clos «de 
Premeau, Clos du Tart, Musigny, Bonnes Mares, les Veroilles, Clos St. 
Jean, la Perriere, and some others, are scarcely less esteemed. Corton, 
Vosne, Nuits, Prémeau, Volnay, Pomard, Beaune, Chambolle, Morey, 
and Meursault, are inferior wines, though often sold under the superior 
names; and along list of still lower quality form the ordinary table 
wines so generally met with in France by English travellers, who are 
too apt to form their judgment of Burgundy wines from these. 

Of the white wines of this district, the Mont-Cachet is of various 
kinds, and is generally called by the English, white Burgundy. . Good 
but inferior white wines, are the produce of Combotte, Goutte d’Or,. La 
Genevriére, and les Charmes, as also of Rougeot and Meursault. 

The wines of Macon, or of the Beaujolais, approach in qualities. to 
those of Burgundy, but are inferior to them in flavour ; and among 
them, Moulin-a-vent, Torins, and Chenas, are esteemed the best of ‘the 
red, and Pouilly and Fuissey among the white. In the department of 
the Loire, near St. Michel, the Chateau-grillet, is a white wine, and the 
only one of any note which is produced in this neighbourhood... A great 
list of wines which we shall pass over in this part of France, as also in 
Britanny, and generally in the northern parts of the kindom, | consists 
only of inferior kinds, of little or no character, which are either drunk 
in the country or used for making brandy. 

We made a separate division of the wines of the Rhone, and their. 
charaeters are sufficiently marked in general to justify it. They: may be 
considered as produced in Dauphiny, and the Lyonais, and may also include 
some other tracts which we need not now specify. “ 

Of the red wines, the Céte rotie is sufficiently celebrated, and is db 
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tinguished by a flavour totally distinct from that of the wines of Bur- 
gundy or the Bordelais. The’inferior kinds of the same district are 
Millery, la Gallée, Saintefoy, Charly, Irigny, Baroles, and Couzon. 
Condrieux produces good sweet wines ; and the red wines of Seysseul 
and Revantin, resemble that of the Céte rotie. 

The Hermitage is a wine also well known in England, though it is 
not uncommon to sell many of the coarser Rhone wines under this 
name, as the produce is very limited. Such is the case with those of 
Crozes, Gervant, and Merceurol. The best wines of the Hermitage are 
Meal, Greffieu, Bessas, Baume, and Raucoulé, and those of Tain and 
l’Etoile are nearly equal in quality. The common red wines grown 
about Livron, are’ strong and harsh ; but many of these, and similar 
wines, are used by the English merchants at Bordeaux for the purpose 
of munufacturing clarets. It is not uncommon for the ordinary clarets 
to’ possess the flavour of Hermitage ; and hence English consumers, 
whose taste discriminates with difficulty among French wines, are very 
apt to confound Hermitage ‘and claret, though the real flavours are as 
widely asunder as they can well be. 

The Hermitage also produces a white wine much prized and often 
imported to England. That of Die, called Clarette de Die, effervesces 
like Champagne. 

The next division of wines comprises those of Bordeaux, or of the 
Bordelais, better known in this country than any of the produce of 
France, under the name of Claret, when red, and including also various 
white wines much drunk in England. These wines are also generally 
esteemed in most parts of Europe, and are largely exported, as they are 
durable and bear the sea carriage without injury. With respect to their 
quality they are, on the whole, preferred by foreigners to the other red 
wines of France, but the taste of the French themselves inclines to 
Burgundy, which possesses much less of the astringency that belongs 
to the red wines of Bordeaux. We should have no hesitation in giving 
the preference to claret of the best quality, above all other wines, not 
only for its flavour but for its salutary or inoffensive properties. It is 
less heady than the wines of Burgundy or the Rhone ; and being more 
digestible, its effects are not so durable nor inconvenient. But claret 
must not be judged of by that which is commonly seen in England. 
This is, almost always, not only a wine of an inferior quality, but is 
prepared by English manufacturers for their own market; being rendered 
stronger by'the addition of Spanish or other wines, by which also its fine 
flavour is materially injured, as we shall presently explain. 

There are six geographical divisions of the wines of Bordeaux, namely 
Medoc, Graves, Palus,des Cétes,de Terre Forte, and d’Entre Deux Mets; 
and the characters of their produce differ very materially, the high,’ or 
upper Medoe affording the best wines. The Graves, which is literally 
a gravelly district, furnishes both red and white wines, many of which 
Srp. 1825. G 
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are valuable ; and the Palus, a meadow or alluvial tract, produces 
stonger wines, which, from being used for exportation chiefly, are gene- 
rally called vins de cargaison. Those of the Cotes are strong bodied, 
those of the Terres Fortes resemble the wines of the Palus, and the 
Entre Deux Mers produces only a bad quality. 

The prime wines are the Lafitte, La Tour, Chateau Margaux, and 
Hautbrion, the three former belonging to the upper Medoc, and the 
latter to the Graves. Such isthe superiority of these growths, that they 
bear a price of twenty-five per cent. above the next in order, and hence 
one great source of profit to the merchants, who substitute the second, 
and even the inferior wines to these. In the second class are, Rogan, 
Gorce, Leoville, Larose, Mouton, Pichon Longueville, and Calon ; in 
the third Saint Estephe, Saint Julien, Talance, and others, while there 
are also fourth and fifth classes, all partaking, though gradually in much 
inferior degrees, of the qualities of the first wines. These latter 
generally belong to the Palus and the Cotes, and, in favourable seasons, 
many of the second, or even the inferior classes, become so good as to 
emulate those of a higher rank, thus increasing the total produce of the 
superior wines. It is the business of the brokers and agents to search 
for such wines among the small farmers, and thus also arises another 
source of profit to the merchants. He who may visit this district, 
knowing wines, not by name but by quality, may often thus procure, at 
very low prices, far better ones than can be purchased from the merchants 
of Bordeaux at ten times the price; and hence the ignorance of those 
who know only to value claret at what it cost. 

When the great consumption of claret wines is considered, not only in 
England, but on the Continent, it is too much to expect that every one 
is to drink the first-rate wines, although we here talk familiarly) of 
Chateau Margaux and Lafitte, as if we were really the possessors:of 
these wines. It is not too much to say that they are searcely known in 
England, except to a few persons who have had the means of procuring 
them without the intervention of the merchants. 1 oil’ 

It would not, indeed, be in their power to supply the demand. if | they 
were willing ; but they have a very complicated interest in supplying 
inferior wines. In the first place, to pay low prices and sell at high.ones, 
isa large source of profit ; though the selling annually a thousand. hogs- 
beads, at an advance of 10/. on each, which is the common rate of profit, 
ought to satisfy even an ambitious merchant. But by keeping the, best 
wines out of the market, they fix a lower seale of quality ; and.as none 
but inferior ones reach it, the public cannot discover that there are 
better, and. is content to pay the prices of La ‘Four, or Hautbrion, 
because they are called so, for wines of an inferior class. Not being 
allowed to compare, they cannot remonstrate. Thus also the merchants, 
who take care to have a pre-emption of the good vintages, are enabled 
to dispose of the inferior ones; by mixing them with these, and thus 
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producing a general medium scale of quality which enables them to dis-’ 
pose of, and at high prices, what they could not otherwise sell at all. 

Lest there should be a doubt in our readers respecting this statement, 
we shall here subjoin a document received from a wine broker at Bor- 
deaux, and therefore authentic, giving an account of the total produce 
in tuns, of the Medoe district, for the year 1814, and it will be a fair 
average of the annual produce in the claret wines of that district. It 
will be perceived that the total amount of the first growths is but two 
hundred and thirty tuns, and it is therefore easy to see, when the whole 
consumption of Britain and its colonies, and of the Continent, is con- 
sidered, how little of these wines can possibly be drunk by any one. It 
is by raising the inferior ones, by means of various mixtures, that the 
_market is supplied with its average of good wines; and if the total 
clarets in this list shall appear even then insufficient, it must be remem- 
bered that it does not include Hautbrion and the Graves «wines, and that 
there are large additions made to it from the wines of Palus, the Cate, 
and others, and also from the Spanish wines used for rendering these 
clarets fit for the English and Irish markets. 

The taste of the British public, in fact, for strong wines is such, and 
their perceptions so blunt, as to what constitutes good wine, that they 
are not content with even the best clarets, but require them to be made 
stronger by the addition of the heavy Spanish wines, of Alicant and 
Benicarlo. And the merchants also find it for their interest to maintain 
this taste, and to encourage the demand for what is called a full bodied 
claret, which is always a wine adulterated with Spanish, thick and strong 
in the mouth. Thus they the easier pass off the inferior flavourless 
wines; while they also sell, at perhaps a guinea a gallon, what scarcely 
costs them sixpence. Hence the popular notion, particularly in Ireland, 
where the native taste for whiskey renders the demand for strong wines 
most prevalent, that good claret must deposit; and thus an Irishman 
judges of his claret as he does of his port, by the crust on the bottle. 
The deposit, however, from good claret, is little or nothing; whereas 
that from all the Spanish wines, is rapid and great ; so that while the 
appearance of age is given to new wine by this mixture, we are also 
very sure that a depositing wine is not a pure Bordeaux wine. 

The process by which this is effected, is known by the name, “ travail 
a l’Anglaise ;” and is executed by making the requisite mixture of 
clarets with such propositions of Benicarlo and Alicant, as the particular 
market may demand, and sometimes with a small quantity of brandy, and 
then subjecting the whole to a fresh fermentation, which is, however, 
moderated by the addition of a small quantity of the sulphured wine, 
called Muet. 
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We may now add that a medium price for the best claret wines on the 
spot, is about 130/. the tun of two hundred and forty-two gallons; a 
price which is doubled after six years keeping in the cellars. This price 
would alone suffice to prove that the finer wines cannot be often con- 
sumed without adulteration, since it is a greater one than is often paid 
in England, for what are supposed the best wines. It must be 
observed on the other hand, that so rapidly does the scale of prices 
descend, that a tun of good drinkable claret may be purchased for 40/. 
and even down to 20/. and sometimes at even less than this. 

Having thus attempted to explain some of the mysteries of this inter- 
esting wine, a few words will suffice on the white wines of this district, 
well known in England, as far at least as the names of Sauterne and 
Barsac will make them known. 

The white wines of the Graves district are dry and hard, owing to 
their being made from grapes not very fully matured ; whereas those of 
the left bank of the Garonne, such as the Sauterne and Barsac, are 
milder, and, what may be called, sweeter. The former, however, are 
the dearest, and the chief are those of Saint Bris, Dulamon, and 
Pontac. Sauterne is the first in the other division; and the most 
esteemed growths are Clos Duroy, Clos Fillot, and Ycum Salus. Barsac, 
Preignac, and Beaumes are of similar qualities ; and a second class con- 
sists of Langon, Cerons, Bergerac, and Clairac, the two latter not 
belonging to this district. Pujols, Landiras, Saint Croix, and Loupiac, 
furnish others not much inferior. 

In the department of Dordogne, many other wines, both red and 
white, are produced, analogous to the former in their general qualities, 
as is also the case in those of the Landes, of the Lot et Garonne, of 
Gers, &c.; but the reputation of these is not generally such as to 
demand an enumeration here. e 

We shall throw into one division the wines of Languedoc, Roussillon, 
and Provence, with their dependencies, as a common or leading character 
pervades the whole, both red and white. In fact, the wines of these 
districts begin to lose the character which distinguishes those of France 
in general ; often further approaching so to the Spanish, that they may 
casily be confounded. The red wines are generally dark and strong, 
with a peculiar heaviness or solidity in the mouth, not easily described ; 
while they have little of what is properly ‘called flavour in wines, or 
such as they have is rather disagreeable than otherwise. Yet there are 
many exceptions, while some of them would be excellent substitutes for 
the wines of Portugal, now so much deteriorated, were it not that the 
scale of French duties prevents their importation into England. With 
respect to the white wines, they are often sweet ; and this is, indeed, 
the district which produces the best sweet wines of France, and perhaps 
of the world. 

In the first cliss of the red wines of Languedoc, stand Cornas and 
St. Joseph, with Tavel, Lirac, Saint Laurent, Bagnols, Beaucaire, 
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Saint Loup, Aussac, Cunac, Sabin, Saint George, Saint Drézery, 
Fronton, Narbonne, and a long list more which we need not enumerate, 
as we shall entirely omit those of the inferior classes. The general 
character of the whole is similar ; yet many approach in quality to the 
wines of the Rhone properly so called, so as in some cases to almost rival 
the inferior kinds of Hermitage. Others more nearly resemble the 
wines of Spain, with which we have already compared them ; and, 
with age, they are generally exceedingly palatable and pleasant. We 
think there is much reason to regret that they cannot be imported into 
England at prices which can be afforded ; as we are confident that, to 
tastes preferring strong wines, they would soon supersede the use of 
port, while they would furnish variety where we are now condemned to 
one never changing article, and an article rendered unwholesome as it is 
unpalatable, by the admixture of brandy, and by every species of 
adulteration. In the white wines of Languedoc, we formerly noticed 
St. Peray for its resemblance to Champagne in effervescence ; but it is a 
strong bodied wine, and not of a very agreeable flavour, though ranked 
in the first class. Laudun and Calvoisson are light wines of similar 
charaeter: and Gaillac, though not known in commerce, deserves to 
rauk with them. The sweet or muscat wines of Frontignan are well 
known, occupying the next place to the Rivesaltes; and the Lunel, 
equally familiar, is of the same description. The wines of Marseillan 
and Pommerols, called Picardan, are similarly sweet, but without the 
musky flavour; and others, called muscatels, from Bassan, Beziers, 
Maraussan, &c. are also esteemed. Lemoux and Maigrie produce lighter 
wines, called Blanquette ; and we may terminate this account of the 
white wines, by remarking that the luscious and sweet ones are the 
produce of grapes generally over ripe, or partially dried. 

Of the red wincs of Provence, those of Gaude, St. Laurent, St. 
Paul, Villeneuve, with the Coteau brailé of Avignon, the Chateauneuf, 
and some others, form the best ; and the white muscat wines of any note 
are chiefly comprised in the Beaumes, the Cassis, and the Ciotat. Of 
those of Roussillon, and the other departments of the Pyrenees, 
Jurancon, Gan, Madiran, Collioure, and Bagnols are the chief among 
the red wines ; while, in the white, we also find Gan and Jurancon, 
together with Anglet, Bouilh, and others, of which few or none enter 
into commerce. But the great wine of this district is the Rivesaltes, 
produced near Perpignan, which, to our seeming, is preferable to Tokay, 
and which is unquestionably, as a sweet wine (if with this exception), 
the pride of the world. Cosperon and Salces are of similar qualities ; 
and the latter even bears a resemblance in flavour to Tokay. 

With these we shall now terminate the account of the wines of 
F = . rather long, is justified by their numbers and import- 
ance, while it is also a consequence of inti int- 
iia laa! seq our much more intimate acquaint 
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at the late regulations with respect to the duties on these wines, with 
our regret, we grieve to say, that they were not more effectual and com- 
plete. It is as useless as it is now trite, to complain of that often 
discussed treaty, which, for so long a period, has deprived, or nearly 
deprived us, of the excellent and varied wines of France, condemning us 
to the sameness of Portugal, to almost one wine, and that disagreeable 
and unwholesome. It is a conspiracy against our own health and enjoy- 
ments, which, it would be thought, no political folly and no political 
anger could have formed, if, indeed, political anger and folly knew any 
bounds. Of the commercial folly, so much has been said, that it would 
be now idle to repeat it. We know that it would require an effort, , 
arrangement it is called, on both sides, to admit the wines of France on 
a common rate of duty with others; and because it requires the trouble 
of thinking, it will not be done. But be the present arrangement what 
it may, we never can see the policy of that system, which, by fixing but 
one duty, contrives to exclude every wine but that which bears a high 
price. If the purpose be to levy money by the tax, more money would 
be levied by encouraging the importation of wines that might be drank 
cheaply and in plenty, and which, by their variety, their cheapness 
apart, would tend to increase consumption, and, consequently, revenue. i 
If it be intended still to discourage French wines, why should the 
cheaper produce be selected for discouragement? It is said that it is : 
impossible to make, to contrive, and levy, a duty ad valorem. In plain i 
terms, it would give trouble to those who are to contrive, and those who 
are to execute it; and it is hard to be obliged to work too much for a 
salary. Those who have long been accustomed to slide smoothly along ; 
a routine, naturally dislike exertion. Yet there is an army of officers, of : 
all kinds ; and we doubt if the collecting such a duty would add one 
minute in the day to theirlabours. It is argued that it is impossible to 
prevent fraud in this case. We do not propose to prevent it by oaths, 
that is certain ; since that utensil is pretty well worn out, thanks to the 
eontrivers of it. But in what way are the wines of France and Spain, 
often difficult enough, now distinguished for their respective duties. 
There are tasters who can recognise the most deceitful, and who never 
fail. Besides, there are certificates of origin, invoices and bills of lading, 
merchants’ books; and from these, surely, with proper efforts, there 
could be no difficulty in discovering the value of a wine. If there were 
a doubt, assign the highest, and we should still profit by the admission, 
ad valorem, of innumerable wines from which we are now excluded. 

The wines of Corsica, Sardinia, Majorca, and Minorca, are not much 
known, as few are exported ; but as Dr. Henderson has passed them all 
over in his book, with the exception of one Majorca wine, we are hound 
to say what little can be collected on this part of our subject. |... 

Sardinia abounds in vineyards, and produces a considerable quantity of 
wines of different kinds. The principal seats of cultivation, are, Boss, 
Ogliostra, Sassari, and Alghier ; and, among the produce, , those ,called 
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Nasco and Giro, the first a white, and the second a red wine, are much 
esteemed. The latter preserves the flavour of the grape, and somewhat 
resembles the Tinto of Alicant. The sweet wines are also held. in 
estimation, and exported to Holland, &c.; and the chief are known by 
the names of Caunonao, Monaca, and Garnaccia. Sardinia also produces 
a red wine, which the best judges have compared to the finest Bordeaux 
clarets ; but its name has escaped our memory. 

The most noted wine of Elba is the Aleatico, a sweet wine from dried 
grapes, which is compared to the Monte Pulciano; and Corsica also 
abounds in wines. The sweet ones are said to be the best; and, of the 
red, those are most esteemed which are produced at Ajaccio, Bastia, 
Calvi, Corte, and Tallano, and at other places adjoining to these, which 
we neefl not enumerate. The Malmsey wines of Majorca are also 
admired ; and this island abounds in vineyards, producing various other 
wines, both red and white, among which the Alba Flora is sometimes 
imported into England, a light, yet a hard wine, somewhat resembling 
the Graves of the Bordelais. The wines of Minorca and Yvica are of 
similar varieties, and equally abundant. 

Of the voleanic islands, we shall notice only Lipari, celebrated for its 
excellent sweet wine, which is frequently exported. Sicily abounds in 
vineyards, and in wines ; but, with few exceptions, so little attention is 
paid to the cultivation and manufacture that they are far inferior to 
what might be expected. The best red wines of this island are the 
produce of Mascoli and of Sciarra, Macchia, and San Giovanni; and 
those of Catania are also esteemed, though of an inferior quality, as are 
those grown at Taormina and Messina. The sweet wines of Syracuse 
are still more celebrated for their flavour; and are produced in great 
abundance and variety , and the vineyards of Mazara, Castel Veterano, 
Coriglione, Termini, and Girgenti, are equally noted for producing good 
wines. In the hands of an English cultivator, Marsala has for a long 
time exported wines into England ; but, as usual, this wine, whatever 
natural merits it may have, is injured by the admixture of brandy. 
There is no reason why Sicily should not produce the best of wines, 
possessing the most favourable soil, and the greatest variety of climate ; 
but, under such management and such government, it is not surprising 
that it succeeds no better. 
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We have not half done yet. Fashion, the supreme God, or Goddess, 
and arbiler eleganiiarum, or arbitriz, does not limit its rule to’ the 
collar of a coat or the altitude of a tucker alone.‘ In all,’ in every 
thing, it is sovereign; to all, to every thing, it is’ the rule and the 
‘aw from its behests there is no appeal ; to live according’ to'it is to 
live according to nature and to the eternal fitness of things ; to renounce 
it is to be condemned, as Dogberry says, to “ eternal salvation.” 
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To say .where fashion is “bred,” is not quite so easy ; unless it be 
engendered in the eyes,” like fancy; for, like faricy, it dies with 
gazing.” We become wearied of the tyrant of the day ; and, like the 
Grand Turk, he is deposed, or bowstringed, to maké way for a new 
tyrant and a successor. We continue to adore the successor, as we 
worshipped the predecessor, “‘ mox daturus progeniem vitiosorem,” and 
so on, to the last syllable of recorded time. 

Yet all fashions are not as ephemeral as the revolutions of the mu- 
table sex. To some is given a shorter, and to some a longer date, like 
human life: some are secular in their durability ; and while a few 
undergo a transmigration or demise that appears almost voluntary, 
others must be battered at, like Olympus, before they fall, crushed 
into atoms like the complicated beast in the Revelations. Thus, while 
the lion wig of Louis XIV. pined gradually away into a pigtail, while 
men scarcely marked the successive phases—it required the battering 
rams of a whole nation to subvert the fashion of Lettres de Cachet and 
to replace them with the better fashion of Habeas Corpus. 

But what is the real basis, cause, progenitor, of fashion >—Indo- 
ience. Indolence ; the principle of imitation ; the greater facility there 
is in following than in leading, defects in the thinking faculty, want of 
the reasoning faculty, want of sense, want of consideration respecting 
“ the fitness of things.” Man is but a monkey; and, like the monkeys 
in Quintus Curtius, he would even tie his legs together if he had a 
sufficient warranty. He cuts off his tail ; believes that it is all for the 
best, whether in government, or in drinking and swearing, till some 
other great baboon takes the lead and revolves the whole system. 

When will man cease to be the slave of this tyrant? When he 
learns to reason and to think, to observe and to reason, to compare and 
conelude ; and if we want to know why the versatile sex is peculiarly 
fushion’s slave, there is the answer. It is best, because it is best. 

Other people think so. It is easier to think from other people than 
from one’s own head. This is what is called opinion. The opinions 
of mankind are like their coats. They are made by another person ; 
adopted and worn, and they become property. Mankind has’ no other 
opinions.. One man in a million is capable of forming an opinion, a 
conclusion derived from evidence and deduced by reasoning. Others 
borrow it; such is the mass of opinions. Opinion is fashion: and 
hence it varies, and hence the Catholic Church is the best of all possible 
churches, and the British Constitution the best of all possible constitu- 
tions,—till the Reformed Church becomes still better, and-James is 
followed by William. It is but the last cut of the last coat, after all: 

lis power extends from, the Zenith to the Nadir, from pole to pole. 
There are fashions in mousetraps, and law, and shoemaking, and physic, 
and furniture, and religion, and painting, and architecture, and cookery, 
and morals, and drinking, and preaching, and swearing, and fighting, 
and education, and fortification, and navigation, and lamplighting,, and 
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toothdrawing, and fish sauce, and blacking, and politics, and even in 
love! and in commerce, and beauty, and colonization, and emigration, 
and population, and taxation, and political economy, and in poetry, and 
oratory, and novel writing, and balloons, and in Mr. Mathews, and 
the Diorama, and the Royal Society, and the elephant at Exeter 
Change, and in Exeter Change itself, and the Bazaar of Soho Square, 
and in Soho Square itself, and Grosvenor Square, and Pall Mall, and 
the Park, and in riding, and driving, and eating, and clubs, and 
Moulsey Hurst, and Eton, and Westminster, and cockfighting, and 
duelling, and joint-stock companies, and—Cospetto!—we must end 
somewhere, for there is no end. 

Why, here are theses for a folio as big as the Arcadia. We are not 
going to cram them into the Lilliput of our Magazine. Believe it not, 
gentle reader. But there is a fashion in magazines too; and while 
ours is The Fashion, shall we not take our ease in our own Magazine 
in our Own way. 

Firstly, therefore, of mousetraps. But as we foresee interminable 
infinity in a long perspective before us, we must rein-in while it is yet 
time. 

That there should be a fashion in eating !—The very monkey cracks 
his nuts as did the original monkey, whom Dr. Ciarke proves to have 
been the very Ogic that tempted the mother of all fashions and the first 
mantua-maker. It is not the fashion that the Great Sirloin, England’s 
glory, should be seen at the table; and, therefore, it is hacked by the 
butler, or, in defect of him, by a bungling footman, and we are 
cheated out of our dinners. It is not the fashion that vegetables should 
be placed on the table with the first course, and as there are not servants 
enough to help every one, we must go without. It is the fashion to 
place them on the table with the second course when we do not want 
them ; but it would be unfashionable to place enough there ; and the 
gardener very wisely sells them to Covent Garden market, that the 
unfashionables may eat them, and that he may become a land-surveyor 
or a nurseryman in the King’s Road. It is the fashion in France to 
conceal the rough deal board with a table-cloth; and, therefore, we 
spend our money in mahogany, that we too may conceal its beauties:in 
the same manner. It was the fashion to think Madeira the most 
wholesome of wines, and it is now the fashion to think it the most un- 
wholesome : it is the fashion to say that malt liquor is poison: it is the 
fashion to call wine poison. It was the fashion to dine at twelve, it is 
the fashion to dine at eight: it was the fashion to drink wine after 
dinner, it is the fashion to drink it at dinner. It is unfashionable to 
drink small-beer, it is unfashionable to drink your neighbour's health, 
to be helped twice from the same dish ; but it is fashionable to display 
your toothpick-case, and wash your mouth before a whole company. 
There is another corresponding fashion yet, but we pass that over. 

It is the fashion to take snuff, it was not the fashion to take suuff, it 
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was the fashion to take snuff, it will be the fashion not to take it. » It 
was the fashion to stuff prisoners into dungeons, it is the fashion to 
build palaces for them. It was the fashion to go to Ranelagh, and to 
walk circles like horses in a mill. Ranelagh has fallen, and the circles 
are now walked in the tread-mill. Negro slavery has become .un- 
fashionable ; so have boots and leather breeches. Rail-ways are be- 
coming more fashionable than canals, and quadrilles have superseded 
country dances. 

In former days it was the fashion to enter this squalling world, 
under the protection, as by the toils, of the fairer sex. Fashion has 
discovered that this is impossible, that we must all be throttled in the 
operation, and Mrs. Shandy must now lie-in in town, and her Juno 
Lucina must wear breeches. By double-headed Janus it is even so. 
Thus did punch become unfashionable, and smoking and swearing, 
except at the Custom House and the Old Bailey ; just as the Habeas 
Corpus did for a time, and as apprenticeships and the Trinity Board 
will soon be—that is—we hope ; and for somewhat a longer time. 

Now, Dr. Parr and his wig were once the fashion, and so was Mrs. 
Fry: they are past and passing, as is Lady Morgan, Count Rumford, 
Dr. Burney, and Sir Humphrey Davy. It was once the fashion to 
pave a high road when it passed through a town, and there were bills 
for paving and lighting, which went hand in hand as inseparably as 
John and Richard of legal notoriety. But Doe and Roe go no longer 
in couples ; the town that was paved is now unpaved, and mud is now 
the fashion as stones were before. 

It was the fashion to be afraid of France, it is now the fashion to 
fear the Scythian—and mad dogs; and Veluti is the last of his once 
fashionable race. It is fashionable to be purblind, to exclaim against 
steel traps, and to canonize poachers. Humanity is the fashion—phi- 
lanthropy, ultra-philanthropy; and French wine is becoming more 
fashionable every day. The fashion of logic and metaphysics has been 
superseded by that of chemistry and geology ; but, of all the sciences, 
the supreme in fashion are craniology and political ceconomy. 

And if freemasonry has become unfashionable, in spite of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, the Atheneum, and the United 
Service, and the Travellers, and the Verulam, and the Alfred, and the 
Asiatic, and the University, have compensated. And the best fashion 
of all is, that as men club together in society for the sake of society, 
and converse, and mutual acquaintance,—it is the fashion in the club, 
as it was in the chop-house, to dine alone in sulky state, and to shun 
your neighbours, as if a club had been an association for mutual fear, 
distrust, and hatred. The fashion of an Englishman’s surliness is 
unalterable. Thank heaven, all fashions are not mutable as the summer 
breezes. 

There are other immutable fashions: it is becoming time to render 
justice. There are some that even improve ; fashions that beeome more 
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fashionable. The Church was always given to seek its own aggran- 
dizcment, it was always given to persecuting every other church—al] 
churches have always agreed to persecute each other,—and they all, at 
all times, joined admirably in persecuting those who dared to think: 
{t was too good # fashion to change ; and accordingly it remains. Never- 
theless it is not the fashion to believe in ghosts; that view, at least, of 
the other world, is decidedly unfashionable, in spite of Mrs. Veale and 
John Wesley. 

Thus has the fashion of horse-racing maintained its ground well, as 
has that of corrupting electors and managing parliaments, and sus- 
yending judgments in the Court of Chancery, and picking the pockets 
of clients and eating the oyster. In the matter of oysters themselves, 
Colchester also preserves its well-earned reputation. 

Marriage was heretofore an affair of estates and money; and this is 
a fashion too which has grown with our growth. Cupid stands firmer 
than ever in the position which he has so long occupied. Hence, e contra, 
Love is out of fashion, as it is unfashionable for a wife to be of use, to 
know the nature, extent, operation, or expenditure, of her family— 
her family !—her husband’s family; to attend to her children or to 
herself, to any part of herself but her dress. Unfashionable, indeed !— 
it is absolute disgrace ; irreparable dishonour. 

It was once the fashion to make pickles, and preserves, and work 
chair-bottoms. Mr. Burgess now makes the pickles, and Mr. Oakley 
the chairs. The fashion now is to beat on a pianoforte and squall. 
High and low, gentle and simple, the tailor’s daughter, and the grocer’s 
daughter, squall and thump on the pianoforte from eight te eight-and- 
twenty, or till they are married; and the farmer’s daughter leaves the 
cows to Hodge to milk, and the butter and cheese to Cicely. 

It is the fashion too to read Lord Byron and to despise Pope, to talk 
of Shakspeare and the Quarterly Review, to be learned and ological, 
and clever,—and, born of rum and tallow, to quit Farringdon Without 
for Portman Square. Thus also it is the fashion, or was, to admire 
Washington Irving, and Harlequin Irving the sable denouncer of God’s 
vengeance against backsliders ; as it is to whistle the Freyschutz about 
the streets, and to wonder how much money Duke Smithson spent at 
the Paris coronation. 

In days of yore, not long yore, it was the fashion at least to affect 
a virtue if they had it not; but, better taught, we now throw open 
the drawing-room to repentant, or not repentant, sinners; and virtue, 
very properly, has become the name which the poct called it long ago. 
The hierarchy itself, desirous no doubt to prove its charity, scorn not 
to sit down with these publicans and sinners. Fashion would be worth- 
less if it were not worth something. 

Wherefore do we send our children to Eton ?—because it is’ the 
fashionable school ; to Westminster, because it is the fashion ; to Harrow, 
because it is the fashion ; and not to Hazlewood, because it is not ‘the 
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fashion. It is the fashion to learn to be alternately slave and tyrant ; 
and therefore my lord must fag for the tailor, or the tailor for my 
lord—it is all one. It is the fashion to ruin the morals, and therefore 
it is proper to spend money at Eton and Harrow. It is the fashion to 
go to Oxford, and therefore to Oxford we go; it is the fashion to sup- 
pose we learn Greek, and therefore we suppose it. 

But these are of the permanent fashions ; like the Court of Chancery : 
as in some other cases, we adhere to the bad and renounce the good. 
It is a misfortune that smoking and drinking punch are out of date : 
for since fashions must change, it would be better to change Greek 
than punch, and Oxford than smoking. We would even consent to 
take back again hair-powder, or the duty on malt, in exchange. But, 
perhaps, the fashion of fourteen years’ flogging upwards from the lowest 
form to the highest, will yet change ; and then it will be the fashion 
fo learn to swarm a pole, jump a ditch, and walk upon a rope. 

There are hopes of any reformation when comedy has given place to 
elephants and monkeys, and a bowery and flowery walk in Kensington 
Gardens to a dusty dirty parade among horses and carriages, when the 
typography of Fust is revived in the shape of stereotype, and a man 
dare not drink porter after his cheese. 

If there is a fashion in poetry and bonnets, so there is too in physic. 
And why not in physic as well as in eating. It is now the fashion of 
Sangrado ; and why not?—since it all proceeds on the facile principle 
of imitation; the monkey principle. It is much easier, here too, to 
follow than to guide: it saves thinking. There is but one receipt, and 
any man can follow it—bleeding and hot water, hot water and bleeding 
—* seignare, purgare, iterum purgare et seignare.” Calomel and salts— 
Cheltenham. We are all too full, and must be depleted; blood is a 
poisonous substance ; it must be let out. And then there is the last 
new remedy :—Croton one year, barytes another, muriatic baths, prussic 
acid—champooing, or rhatany-root ; just as Lord Harborough’s beard 
succeeds to Lord Petersham’s whiskers. 

It is the fashion too for the plague and the typhus not to be contagious, 
and it is the fashion to have the tic-douloureux, and bile—and to culti- 
vate conversation and society by crowding three hundred people into the 
room that might hold twenty. As it was, or is the fashion to pay for 
the cards that are played with, and as it was the fashion to pay for 
your dinners, and as it is going to be the fashion to play at écarié, 
that the hostess may cheat her guests out of money enough to pay for 
the lights and the cakes. 

And because all society is reduced to the simple element of an 
annual crowd, it is the fashion to have folding doors, and to spoil the 
only two rooms of a miserable house, spoiling our own comfort all the 
year round that we may accommodate—*“ where by they may be thought to 
be accommodated, ”—our friends, once in the year, with the opportunity. 
of breaking their carriages and wishing the assembly and. the ,assemblier 
at Old Nick. 
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And it is the fashion to build churches; and most abominable are 
those churches. Because why ?—because other fashions have crept in 
to religion. Such as—discovering that the Pope is desirous of excom- 
municating kings, and that Prince Hohenlohe eures toothach and 
epilepsy “ point blank five hundred miles ;” that morality is a crime, 
« yea a crime my brethren;” that we must prostrate our reason and 
believe in Calvin or Huntington; that Dr. Hawker is either Moses or 
Elias; and that it is impossible for any person to be saved unless he 
follows Irving, or else Chalmers, or else Dr. Collyer, or else somebody 
else; and that if he follows the wrong luminary he is a lost sinner, it 
being at the same time made and provided, that nobody can agree which 
is the right one. 

And so there is a fashion in preaching, and grace, and salvation, and 
eternal life; but the worst of it is, that with less prudence than the 
fair, who all wear the same bonnet when it is in vogue, there are so 
many different coiffures that no one can get his head into the real, 
right, orthodox cap. 

As to blacking, it is undetermined whether the fashion of the veri- 
table cirage Anglaise, il vero lucido Inglese, lies with Warren, or Hunt, 
or Day and Martin: but it is certainly the fashion now to think that 
commerce ought to be free, that Mr. Malthus is in the right, that Mr. 
Macculloch is a greater economist than Mr. Ricardo, that the bullion 
question is unintelligible, that the state of the country is a paradox, 
that the Niger is either the Nile or is not the Nile, that chimney- 
sweeping is a very dirty trade, and Mr. Thomas Wallace, aided by Mr. 
John Hall, a very clever man. 

Further, the fashion of joint-stock companies is becoming daily sub- 
ject to increasing dubiety, and even the Duke of Wellington has become 
rather unfashionable, as, apparently, the same is about to happen to Mr. 
Wilberforce, and Mr. Macaulay, and Tom Campbell, and even to the 
Great Unknown. And also to the Edinburgh Review, and the 
Quarterly Review, under the laziness of the one editor, and the inea- 
pacity of the other, and to The Modern Athens in spite of Sir George 
Mackenzie, and Dr. Brewster, and Sir James Hall, and Mr. Lockhart, 
and Blackwood himself—the moral, the elegant, the instructive, the 
modest Blackwood, and his caterer Professor Wilson, who, in professing 
Moral Philosophy, has ingeniously contrived to separate the morals 
from the philosophy. 

Will war ever go out of fashion ; and scandal and backbiting ?—Yes, 
with eating and drinking ; or at the Millenium. Or puffing?—At the 
same epocha. 

We want a fashion-setter here ; that is certain. In the mean tinie ‘it 
is in vain that Miss —— is the most beautiful, the most graceful, the 
most captivating, of her sex: she has not been puffed at Almack’s ; shéis 
not the fashion. It is in vain that the « Fancy” levels the peer and the 
highwayman ; it is the fashion. It is in vain that « liberty and pro- 
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perty for ever huzza!” are but words; they are the fashion. It is in 
vain that the object of law is to refuse justice: is is the fashion to say 
otherwise. It is in vain that Mr. Martin makes laws against bull- 
baiting; it is the fashion. It is im vain that wealth is not virtue: it 
is the fashion ; that an Englishman and an English miss cannot walk ; 
it is the fashion: that Walter Scott, baronet, is writing balderdash for 
money ; he is the fashion: that we tell France she will be overturned 
by the Jesuits ; they are the fashion: that the opera is detestable, and 
the ballet worse: they are the fashion: that nonsense verses are useless, 
and Westminster an abuse ; they are the fashion: that moustaches are 
dirty things, and routes a nuisance, and the pianoforte a pest, and Mr. 
Hayter a bad painter,—they are the fashion, the fashion, the fashion. 

This is the magic word which answers all inquiries, silences all ob- 
jections, erects all idols—erects and deposes them. And this is that 
sublime invention, by which Europe is distinguished from the East. 
China has but one fashion; it has no fashion: therefore, it is the 
eternal, as it is the Celestial Empire. Permanence, even in dress, is 
permanence: it acts on the empire as it does on the quality of a shoe- 
tie: the fashion of revolution, which revolves caps and bonnets, re- 
volves empires also. When the East has fallen, it has been by changing 
its dress. Rome fell when she became fashionable and changing. Had 
she kept the toga, the red harlot would never have sat in the chair of 
the Cesars. It is enough—we have done. 
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I am the most unfortunate of an unfortunate race. The most 
wretched of the wretched who have no rest for the soles of their feet, — 
Mistake me not—I am no Jew,—would I were but the meanest amongst 
the Hebrews!—but my unhappy despised generation labours under a 
sterner, though a similar, curse. We are a proverb and a bye-word— 
a mark for derision and scorn, even to the vilest of those scattered 
Israelites. We are sold into tenfold bondage and persecution. We are 
delivered over to slavery and to poverty—we are visited with numberless 
stripes. No, tender-hearted Man of Bramber! we are not what thy 
sparkling eyes would seem to anticipate,—we are, alas! no negroes,— 
it were a merciful fate to us to be but Blackamoors. They have their 
snatches of rest and of joy even—their tabors, and pipes, and cymbals 
—we have neither song nor dance—misery alone is our portion—pain is 
in all our joints—and on our bosoms, and all about us, sits everlasting 
deltas thou not, by this time, guess at my tribe— 

Dost thou not suspect my cars ? 
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L am indeed, as thou discernest, an inferior horse—a Jerusalem colt ; 

but why should I blush to “ write myself down an ass?” » My ancestors 

at least were free, and inhabited. the desert !—My forefathers were 

noble,—though it must rob our patriarchs of some of their immortal 

bliss, if they can look down from their lower Indian heaven on their 

abject posterity ! 
. * ¥ * * * * 

Fate,—I know not whether kindly or unkindly,—has cast my lot 
upon the coast. I have heard, there are some of my race who draw in 
sand-carts, or carry panniers, and are oppressed by those Coptic vaga- 
bonds, the Gypsies,—but J can conceive no oppressions greater than 
mine.—I can dream of no fardels more intolerable than those I bear ; 
but think, rather with envy, of the passiveness of a pair of panniers, 
compared to the living burdens which gall and fret me by their continual 
efforts. A sand-bag might be afflictive, from its weight—but it could 
not kick with it, like a young lady. I should fear no stripes—from a 
basket of apples.—A load of green peas could not tear my tongue by 
tugging at my eternal bridle. All these are circumstances of my hourly 
afflictions,—when I am toiling along the beach—the most abject, and 
starved, and wretched of our sea-roamers—with one, or perhaps three, 
of my master’s cruel customers, sitting upon my painful back. It may 
chance, for this ride, that I have been ravished from a hasty breakfast 
—full of hunger and wind—having at six o'clock suckled a pair. of 
young ladies, in declines,—my own unweaned shaggy foal remaining 
all the time unnourished (think of that, mothers!) in his sorry stable. 
It is generally for some child or children that I am saddled thus early— 
for urchins fresh from the brine, full of spirits and mischief,— would to 
Providence it might please Mrs. D the Dipper, to suffocate the 
shrieking imps in their noisy immersion! The sands are allowed to be 
excellent for a gallop—but for the sake of the clatter, these infant 
demons prefer the shingles—and on this horrible footing I am raced up 
and down, till I can barely lift a leg A brawny Scotch nursery 
wench, therefore, with sinews made all the more vigorous by the shrewd 
bracing sea air, lays lustily on my haunches with a toy whip—no toy 
however in her pitiless “red right hand: ” and when she is tired of the 
exercise, | am made over to the next comer. This is probably the 
Master Buckle—and what hath my young cock, but a pair of artificial 
spurs—or huge corking-pins stuck at his abominable heels—No . 

-~gentle knight comes pricking o'er the plain.— . 

T am now treated, of course, like a cockchafer—and endeavour to rid 
myself of my tormentor ; but the bruteling, to his infernal praise, is an 
excellent rider. At last the contrivanee is espied, and my jockey drawn’ 
off by his considerate parent—not as the excellent’ ‘Mr. Thomas Day 
would advise, with a Christian lecture on his cruelty—but with an‘‘a@- 
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monition on the danger to his neck. His mother too kisses him in a 
frenzy of tenderness at his escape—and 1 am discharged with a cha- 
racter of spitefulness, and obstinacy, and all that is brutal in nature. 

A young literary lady—blinded with tears, that make her stumble 
over the shingles—here approaches, book in hand, and mounts me,— 
with the charitable design, as 1 hope, of preserving me from a more 
unkindly rider. And, indeed, when I halt from fatigue, she only 
strikes me over the crupper, with a volume of Duke Christian of 
Lunenburg—(a Christian tale to be used so! )—till her concern for the 
binding of the novel compels her to desist. I am then parted with as 
incorrigibly lazy, and am mounted in turn by all the stoutest women in 
Margate, it being their fancy, as they declare, to ride leisurely. 

Are these things to be borne ? 

Conceive me, simply, tottering under the bulk of Miss Wiggins, 
(who some aver is “all soul,” but to me she is all body,) or Miss 
Huggins—the Prize Giantesses of England ; either of them sitting like 
a personified lumbago on my loins!—Am I a Hindoo tortoise—an 
Atlas? Sometimes, Heaven forgive me, I think I am an ass to put 
up with such miseries—dreaming under the impossibility of throwing off 
my fardels—of ridding myself of myself—or in moments of less im- 
patience, wishing myself to have been created at least an elephant, to 
bear these young women in their “ towers,” as they call them, about 
the coast. 

Did they never read the fable of “ Ass’s Skin,” under which covering 
a princess was once hidden by the malice of fairy Fate? If they have, 
it might inspire them with a tender shrinking and misgiving, lest, under 
our hapless shape, they should peradventure be oppressing and crushing 
some once dear relative or bosom-friend, some youthful intimate or 
school-fellow, bound to them, perhaps, by a mutual vow of eternal 
affection. Some of us, moreover, have titles which might deter a modest 
mind from degrading us. Who would think of riding, much less of 
flagellating the beautiful Duchess—or only a namesake of the beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire? Who would think of wounding through our 
sides, the tender nature of the Lady Jane Grey? Who would care to 
goad Lord Wellington, or Nelson, or Duncan ?—and yet these illus- 
trious titles are all worn,—by my melancholy brethren. There is 
scarcely a distinguished family in the peerage—but hath an ass of their 
name. 

Let my oppressors think of this and mount modestly, and let them 
use me—a female—tenderly, for the credit of their own feminine 
nature. Am I not capable, like them, of pain and fatigue—of hunger 
and thirst? Have I, forsooth, no rheumatic aches—no cholics and 
windy spasms, or stitches in the side—no vertigoes—no asthma—no 
feebleness or hystericks—no colds on the lungs? It would be but 
reasonable to presume I had all these, for my stable is bleak and damp 
—my water brackish and my food scanty—for my master is a Caledo- 
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nian, and starves me—I am almost one of those Scotch asses that 
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“ live upon a brae!” 
* cz 


= >» ~ om * 


Will you mention these things, honourable and humane Sir, t in 
your place in Parliament ? 

Friends of humanity !—Eschewers of West Indian sugar !—Patrons 
of black drudges,—pity also the brown and grizzle-grey' Suffer no 
sand—that hath been dragged by the afflicted donkey. Consume. not 
the pannier-potatoe—that hath helped to overburthen the miserable 
ass! Do not ride on us, or drive us—or mingle with those who do. 
Die conscientiously of declines—and spare the consumption of our 
family milk. Think of our babes, and of our backs. Remember our 
manifold sufferings, and our meek resignation—our life-long martyrdom, 
and our mild martyr-like endurance. Think of the “ languid patience ” 
in our physiognomy ! 

I have heard of a certain French Metropolitan, who declared that the 
most afflicted and patient of animals was “ de JOb-horse :”"—but surely 
he ought to have applied to our race the attributes and the name of the 


man of Uz! 
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We have lately had a proposal from a well known author, for 
introducing the fish of the sea into our fresh waters, as well as for 
domesticating them, if such a term can be used, in maritime ponds. 
The subject seems, nevertheless, to have attracted so little notice, or else 
has been met by so much neglect or opposition, that we are induced to 
offer some remarks on the proposal, and to subjoin some further views of 
our own on a parallel question. 

This has been called an age of improvement, especially, and we do 
not mean to controvert the general opinion. Yet there is always a sin- 
gular backwardness in mankind to adopt improvements; and some, in 
particular, seem fated for a long period to struggle against difficulties, 
while, with respect to a few, these difficulties have as yet proved insur- 
mountable. It will not cost us much trouble to point out examples, but 
it would cost us much space to enumerate the whole: we must be 
content to notice a few, and the notice of even those will not be 
uninstructive. 

The patent of Watt’s invention had expired before they had sold 
steam engines enough to repay their expenses ; and it required fourteen 
years more, granted by an Act of Parliament, making in “the whole 
tw enty-eight, before it had become generally adopted. Some atmo- 
spheric engines held out even longer. 
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+ Mr. Martin is the gentleman addressed, we presume. 
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Steam boats had been known for fifty years, and more, before any one 
could be persuaded to adopt them. They were proposed again, long 
after, by Lord Stanhope, in vain. There were twenty-two on the 
Clyde before England could be induced to build or use one; and 
America was navigating itself by steam for many years also, before we 
would even listen to the possibility of following its example. 

It was an obstinacy on a very different subject, which so long refused 
to adopt one of the greatest improvements in common life that has ever 
been made, the unpowdered and cropped hair; as was that which, at 
the drawing-room, consented so long to entangle itself in an unnavigable 
hoop petticoat. 

In our courts of law, we have been long vainly attempting to shorten 
proceedings and diminish fees ; in brief, to introduce improvement ; and 
it was about twenty vears before Mr. M‘Adam could persuade the 
people to pound up their pavements and cover their streets with mud. 

Mr. Seppings is one of the few who has had better luck ; but then, in 
return, Sir W. Congreve has invented twenty useful patents, and has 
never succeeded in establishing one. Once a month, Mrs. Bell attempts 
to introduce a reformed cap, by-means of La Belle Assemblée, and she | 
does not succeed once in a year; and once a year, Messrs. Hume and 
Brougham attempt to introduce improvements into parliament, and never 
succeed at all. 

Sir Henry Torrens, it is true, has reformed the manual and platoon 
exercise, reforming on the reforms of Sir David Dundas ; but then, to 
balance it, Dr. Goodenough does not choose to reform Westminster 
school, and substitute gymnastics for marbles ; nor Mr. Irving his oratory, 
although Mr. Charles Phillips has shown him so good an example. 

We have all been labouring, for more years than can be named, to 
reform the Opera, with the assistance of Mr. Ebers, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Marquis of Hertford ; and the same difficulty has been found in 
improving the manners of Dyot-street, and the poetry of Mr. Campbell. 

If gas lights and quadrilles were successful improvements, there has 
been no success in the attempts to improve the morality of Mr. Wellesley 
Long Pole, nor in introducing the two-horse Scotch plough into Kent, 
in place of the great lumbering machine drawn by four or six horses, 
and doing half the work at double the price. 

Among the most difficult improvements ever undertaken, was that of 
trying to persuade the English clergy that they received their salaries 
for the purpose of living in their parishes, and preaching to their people, 
instead of shooting partridges in Norfolk, or playing whist at Bath ; and 
the improvement is but partial yet: quite as partial as that of obliging 
the scavengers to clean the streets when they are dirty, though we must 
admit that these are the most persuadable of the two sets of public 
officers. ” 

The world says that no people are so hard to improve as those who 
have long fattened on college funds and college ale. Hard enough, 
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indeed, the task has been found ; but it has been found quite as difficult 
to persuade a negro to drive a wheelbarrow. When the wheelbarrows 
were purchased, they filled them, it is true, but they carried them on 
their heads, as they had borne the baskets before. 

Not less difficult did the commissioners of public accounts find it to 
improve the methods of keeping them, nor the commissioners of the 
navy to introduce machinery into their dock yards, nor Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague inoculation, nor Mr. Patrick Colquhoun to improve 
the system of thieving: nor did Peter the Great find less difficulty in 
shaving his Scythians, nor my Lord Hardwicke in taming a Scotch 
highlander, nor the Quarterly Review in humanizing its language ; an 
event, at last, which must be classed among the instances of forcible 
reform, like that of the mudlarks by the Westminster justice and Doctor 
of Laws. 

But we might weary ourselves in this enumeration. Suffice it that 
improvement is reform ; and that is the reason why it is so laborious an 
undertaking. Whatever is is best: and therefore it cannot be better. 
Our ancestors were wiser than ourselves, because they were older: old 
age is always wise, because its beard is longer than that of youth. 
Nothing ought to be better than it is, supposing that were possible: if it 
could be better, it has not been best ; and we have been in the wrong, 
and we ought never to be in the wrong, or never to acknowledge it— 
which is the same thing. Improvement is dangerous because reform is 
dangerous: “ we know what we are, but we know not what we shall 
be.” Improvement is dangerous, because it is like giving the reins to 
your horse: he may run away—heaven knows how far. The cropping 
of hair once led to the cropping of heads: the reform of Old Sarum 
might lead to that of the County of York, and somewhat more ; were 
we to begin by curtailing the Chancellor's wig, we might proceed to 
curtail the six clerks, and then, process, and reply, and demurrer, and all 
the demurrage together, and no one knows where we might end. 
Reform is dangerous: we begin “ indifferently,” like Hamlet’s players, 
and we end by “ reforming it altogether.” It is but for a rat to gnaw 
at the dyke, and, in time, he drowns all Holland. 

That was the reason why George the Third (good man) would not 
reform the bishops’ wigs. If the physician-doctors had been wise 
enough to keep to their wigs and their canes and their cloaks, we should 
have had no apothecaries, and the generation would have been all the 
better for it. The French began with the Bastile, and they ended—it is 
no matter how. The Suppression Society began with Sunday pies, and 
has ended—no matter how, also. , , 

The Chinese are a wise nation. Pekin, the eternal city, reforms 
nothing, and thence it is eternal. The Turk smokes. his pipe, and sits 
like a tailor, as he has done from Osmyn and Amurath, and therefore 
he stands fast. When Rome took to wearing silk, and cast off the 
dvety blanket, it fell; Imperial Rome fell by reforming its toga. We 
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change our dresses once a year, of a month, and hence Europe has no 
permanence. Improvement and permanence never yet went hand in 
hand; they are opposed terms and qualities, Chauge nothing; and 
then, ‘‘ Esto perpetua,” like the Esquimaux. Missionaries and gun- 
powder, these are the modern engines of improvement, and of reform. 
By their works we know them. 

If improvement is a crime against politics, it is a crime too against 
morality. The supreme yirtue is content. ‘ Contentus parvo,” “ con- 
tentment is a continued feast,” so says the copy book, there is no end 
to the moralities on this subject. A contented spirit is better than 
riches. He who wants nothing approaches to the gods, says Cicero. 
To have no desires, is to meet no disappoinfments. Desire is a painful 
state of the soul—desire precedes improvement; and therefore it is 
prudent not to improve. Discontent is an odious vice: it was by dis- 
content that Cain fell—and Troy ; because Paris was discontented as a 
bachelor, and Menelaus as a widower bewitched. Discontent killed 
Alexander—and Cxsar—and Napoleon: and it produced Jack and 
Martin—and the Methodists. It makes journeymen tailors combine ; 
and raises the price of boots. It makes young ladies clope to Gretna 
Green, and produces long speeches out of the bodies of Waithman and 
Jacks. In short, it is an odious, dangerous, destructive vice, and 
a “ flying in the face of Providence,” (so say the Caledonians, which 
is the reason they never improve,) and therefore improvement is a crime, 
besides being expensive, troublesome, thought-engendering, contey- 
tious, avaricious,—and much more. 

Such are a few of the reasons why people do not, and ought not to 
improve ; why they resist improvement, why they hate the improver, 
why, when improvement is proposed, every one seeks objections, and 
none offers aid. And yet the devil, we suppose, who seems to delight 
in mischief, does contrive, like Messrs. Hume and Brougham, and other 
lovers of mischief, to effectuate them, in some way or other, at certain 
times and places, in certain things, for certain purposes, and with cer- 
tain effects. 

We, feeling ourselves similarly moved by the devil, have similarly 
undertaken to improve the eating and drinking, not the drinking, the 
eating, of this nation: and that we may begin upon another person’s 
bottom, and not on our own, have taken the gentleman usher of cod 
and turbot, to whom we set out by alluding, as a Thesis. We must 
therefore give a slight view of the project of this personage, before 
bringing forward our own scheme, leaving him responsible for the truth, 
which we have not the means of sifting. 

He has ascertained by observation and experiment, that a great 
number of the fishes of the sea have no antipathy to fresh water, bat 
that, on the contrary, they live and thrive, and even breed in it, as 
well as in their natural element. He has further proved by chemical 
evidence, that there is no reason why a sea fish should not exist in 
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fresh water. The water itself is, like the air to land animals, the 
medium of respiration, as it is of motion ; and it acts on their gills, which 
are their lungs, by means of the oxygen which it contains. Now it is 
found by experiment, that it is more easy to disengage this oxygen from 
fresh water than from salt; and, consequently, the act of respiration 
ought to be more easy, instead of being more difficult. 

It is equally shown that fresh waters contain the same variety of 
ground for depositing the spawn, as the sea does; and consequently 
there ought to be no difficulties, as far as relates to the act of breeding. 
The only other requisite is food. And although some fish are thought 
to feed on marine vegetables, it is certain that the greater number are 
purely carnivorous, and that perhaps every kind, even of those which 
may eat some vegetable matter, does also live by feeding on other kinds. 

Fish, in short, exist by eating each other; and therefore where there 
are various kinds, or where there is abundance, there never can be a want 
of food. The larger live on the smaller ; and when it is known that a 
cod will produce six millions of young at a birth, since it lays that 
number of eggs, it is easy to see that among fishes, propagating in num- 
bers, there cannot easily be a want of food. In fact, this wonderful 
fecundity seems to have been ordained for this special end ; and we rather 
consider the vegetable submarine creation as offering places of shelter 
for those animals, than as food; as it has never yet been decided that 
these plants were actually consumed by any fish. 

Thus all the imaginary obstacles to the cultivating of sea fish in fresh 
waters, are removed by reasoning, as we shall presently show that they 
have been by trial. But we shall also show immediately, that fish may 
be fed as easily as our domestic animals; it being a part of this project 
to render them such. 

Nor, if sea fishes are to be domesticated, would it always be neces- 
sary to have recourse to fresh waters, though there are many cases 
where that would at least be a great convenience. It is easy to fd 
innumerable places on our sea shores, where enclosures might be formed 
for keeping and feeding them, and where we might have them’ under 
our command as much as our poultry yards, whether for the purpose of 
domestic consumption or sale. 

his writer mentions that there are already three such ponds in 
Britain ; yet, though these have long been successfully established, they 
have not been imitated, so slow are the people in adopting the most 
obvious improvements. 

He has also shown that the same practice is common on the Greek 
coast of the Adriatic, at Missolonghi, and elsewhere, as it is at Ber- 
muda: the inhabitants, in both countries, catching fish for the purpose 
of storing them in these enclosures, where they fatten and improve, and 
where they are always at hand, like domesticated animals. 

He has also pointed out what appears to have been forgotten in this 
age of learning Latin, (not to read but to forget it,) that this practice 
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was universal in ancient Rome, and constituted a regular branch of 
rural and domestic economy. And the practice of these people ‘con- 
firms the opinion that sea fishes would thrive in fresh waters ; because, 
even in the earliest days of the republic, it was common with the small 
farmers to bring up spawn from the sca to the lakes about Rome, for 
the purpose of thus cultivating them. In after times, the same practice 
became a common luxury in the hands of the great Patricians ; and he 
has quoted from Columella examples of the great extent and value of 
their fish ponds, of the prices paid for them, and of the expenses applied 
to feeding the fish. This species of domestication, or of rural economy, 
as we shall hereafter show, was extensively practised with regard to 
many land animals also ; and it appears that we have here retrograded, 
instead of improving on the practices of this great and powerful people. 
Classical readers will find, as well among the poets as the prose writers, 
abundant proofs of the attention which the Romans bestowed on fish ; 
as they did very generally on every thing that belonged to eating and 
drinking, as well as to fighting, conquering, and governing. 

Sicily appears to have preserved this practice, as Greece has also done 
in the places just mentioned. For, in Sicily still, according to Captain 
Smyth’s account, the people transport mullet and lobsters to a fresh 
water lake, the lake Biviere, for the purpose of improving their quality 
and condition. 

This is an important circumstance in addition to the mere fact of 
domestication. The objectors all say that the fish would starve; and, 
when driven from this ground, that they would lose their flavour and 
fall off in quality ; become, in short, fresh water fish. The ancient 
Romans were of a different opinion, or they would not have been at so 
much expence in keeping and feeding them. Wherever they are thus 
treated they are found to improve, instead of deteriorating. Invariably, 
they grow fatter and thicker, and became better in quality. The writer 
before us shows that the mullet, the sole, plaice, turbot, basse, and 
many more, are thus changed for the better; and that, what is 
singular, the flat fish. become twice or three times as thick as in their 
ordinary state. It ought to be equally familiar that our oysters are 
never good till they have been transplanted from the sea to fresh water, 
which constitutes the improvement in the oysters of Colchester ; the 
only naturally good. ones, called natives, in the market, being those which 
are caught where fresh waters join the sea. 

Thus it follows, not only that fishes can be kept for consumption in 
a domesticated state, but that they will propagate, and that they also 
are improved in quality. And thus also it appears that it is indifferent 
in what kind of water this is attempted; and hence, that thuse places 
which have not the conyenience of sea water, may stock their lakes, 
canals, and ponds, if not their rivers. | 

We mentioned that the evidence was deduced, partly from the natural 
conduct of certain sea fishes, in resorting to fresh water or residing in 
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it, and partly from direct experiment ; and, as the writer has given a 
distinct list of each, we shall extract them for the information of our 
own readers, his papers being printed in a scientific journal of limited 
circulation. 

The list of those which frequent, or reside in fresh waters, naturally, 
is the following: 

Conger, torsk, sprat, shad, alose, great lamprey, lesser lamprey, 
stickleback, smelt, cottus quadricornis, mullet, flounder, red flounder, 
white whale, rockling, whiting-pout, mackarel, herring, cod, loach, red 
loach, sand eel, prawns, shrimps, and crabs. 

Those which have been naturalized by force, not having yet been 
fyund naturally resorting to fresh waters, are the following : 

Plaice, basse, smelt (which also frequents rivers), atherine, rock fish, 
cuckoo fish, old wife fish, sole, pollack, turbot, horse mackarel, oysters, 
and muscles ; besides which, many more, in addition to the smelt in the 
first list, such as the mullet, herring, mackarel, whiting-pout, and others, 
have also been thus introduced into confinement, so as to propagate. 

Iu short, the experiment has never failed on any fish on which it has 
been fairly tried, and every kind that has had sufficient time has also 
propagated. And, what is important, it has equally answered where the 
water itself has been changeable, shifting from salt to brackish, and to 
fresh, and so on in rotation. 

As yet, it has not been found necessary to feed the fishes thus domes- 
ticated. So far from that, they have multiplied to an enormous degree, 
finding or making their own feod. And thus a pond of about five acres, 
which was almost worthless, has become a source of large revenue. 

The improvement which the writer deduces from these facts; is some- 
what multifarious in its bearings. 

He has proposed, in the first place, to turn to account the great tracts 
of useless fresh water which we possess in this country, by stocking them 
with sea fish. He has shown that Scotland alone contains five hundred 
square miles of lake water; the whole not producing one shilling of 
rent, and searcely furnishing even a fish to the surrounding inhabitants or 
the proprietors. In Franee and Germany, fresh waters, duly stocked 
and fished, even with fresh water fish, yield a rent equal to that of the 
land. Here is at once a large source of food and revenue, which might 
be materially extended by occupying the various fresh waters of Wales 
and England in the same manner. 

His next proposal is to enclose a portion of the Thames for the pur- 
pose of establishing a living fish market for the metropolis. If the 
objects of joint stock companies had been utility mstead of jobbing im 
shares, this project would not now remain to be executed. The advan- 
tages chiefly to be derived from it are stated to be the following: 

Of all the fish brought to the market, the fishmongers know 
very well that a very small proportion is in good condition, and/this 
‘ppeanng to arise from want of food. It is the fashion to say that'the 
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fish are out of season; but, except for a short time immediately after 
spawning, no fish is ever out of season except from lack of * food. 
Among a hundred turbots brought to the London market there are 
seldom ten good ; the other fish are starved ; the difference, in the case 
of domestication, would be like that of killing and eating a fattened ox 
instead of a collection of Highland bones. 

Further, the present supply is very irregular. There is sometimes a 
glut in the market, and it is notorious that they are often destroyed to 
keep up the prices; while it often happens, from bad weather or other 
causes, that there is a want of fish, with, consequently, extravagant 
prices. Generally, the supply is short for the demand; and, with a 
greater and more regular supply, many more persons might afford and 
enjoy this luxury, or necessary. 

By such a system of an inclosed market, being a living market also, 
the supply could be accurately regulated by the demand, and the trade 
would become steady instead of being precarious. The produce would 
also become cheaper to the public; not merely on account of the cer- 
tainty and the equalization, but because the trade would be conducted 
by fewer hands, and by a smaller number of intermediate profits. The 
public would be always sure of fish, and it would be sure of them at 
moderate and steady prices. 

If the fishes thus confined should not even propagate, or, rather, if some 
kinds should not, the whole object would not be defeated ; because the 
enclosure would still be a repository of living fish, a place where they 
might be deposited when plenty, to be retaken when scarce. As far as 
they did propagate, the repository would be a warren, and thus a 
distinct source of profit. If they should not feed effectually, there 
would be no difficulty in feeding them, from the offal of such a city as 
London, copying the ancient Romans. Nor can there be any reason 
why we should not feed our fish as well as our pigs; or why, having 
naturalized carp and tench, and made them literally domestic animals, 
we should not extend the same principle to other fishes. 

To carry this particular plan into execution, the writer proposes that 
the enclosure should be made by means of a palisade, in any place 
towards the mouth of the Thames or the Medway, where there is 
room, and that a steam-boat should be established for the daily supply 
of London, to bring back food, if that should prove necessary. There is 
no difficulty in supplying such an enclosure with living fish by means 
of well-boats; since they are thus brought alive to Gravesend at 
present, and since the practice of Bermuda and Missolonghi proves that 
it is perfectly easy. Such is the author's proposal: it remains to be 
seen whether it will be adopted, for of the success, if it were, there can 
be no doubt. 

This writer has also suggested that the turtle might be naturalized to 
our own country ; a project which merits peculiarly the attention of the 
Court of Aldermen. We think his notion perfectly reasonable, | The: 
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Captains say that the turtles die when they come into our latitudes ; 
but if many did not live, whence all the turtle soup? It is well known, 
at any rate, that the Captain’s turtle never dies. But whether they die 
or not, it is mentioned by this writer that a fine turtle was taken in the 
Tamar, and eaten at Saltash ; and it is well known that no turtles had 
ever been imported into Plymouth. However, by whatever means it 
had arrived there, it chose the fresh water for its residence, and did not 
die, since it was in the most perfect condition. 

But the principle is itself reasonable, and is perhaps among the most 
reasonable projects of naturalization that has ever been proposed. The 
peacock and the common domestic fowl are originally natives of the 
hottest parts of India, as the pintado belongs to the burning sands of 
Africa. These are all now inhabitants of much colder countries than 
our own, and experience no difficulty. And, in this case, the difference 
is infinitely greater than in that of an aquatic animal ; because, while 
the diflerence of temperature in the air, of these remote climates, may 
amount to eighty degrees, there is not a difference of ten between their 
respective waters In fact, there would scarcely be any change of 
climate ; and considering that this tribe is hybernant, and particularly 
protected from cold by its covering, as it is also further protected by its 
extreme tenacity of life, we have not the least doubt that it might be 
naturalized to bear even our frosts. Why not; as well as its more 
delicate neighbour, the peacoek, the native of heats far more intense. 

In spite of the antipathy which every one shows to improvement, and 
which has been particularly shown towards the introduction of, new 
animals, we have not the least doubt that, at some future day, we shall 
have turtle ponds as we have poultry yards; though the people »will 
still go on denying the possibility of naturalizing a boa-constrictor for 
the purpose of making soup or fiicassees. It is a very extraordinary 
propensity in the human mind, thus to oppose that by which it must 
gain, if successful; we might suppose that mankind expected injury 
from improvement. We might, at least, suppose that the Lord Mayor 
and the Court of Aldermen would vote a thousand pounds for placing 
turtle in the Regent’s Canal, or the New River; or, which is much 
more plausible and proper, that the West India Dock Monopolists would 
introduce them into their most commodious ponds, where they could not 
fail to feel quite at home, amid rum, sugar, mahogany, and black men. 
But the directors are, like the aldermen, content to eat the turtle inthe 
old way; and the secretary has made up his mind that it « cannot possibly 
suc eed.” [t was once argued that this dock itself would. not succeed. 
lime has belied the opponents ; and at some future day, the turtle will 
belie the directors and the secretary ; other directors and another secre- 
tary. Perhaps, dividing ten per cent, they are too rich and proud to 
turn turtle breeders, or perhaps it would require a new Act of. Parlia- 
ment. 


Among other antipathies to unprovement and refurm, the one. that 
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here concerns us principally, is the antipathy which it is especially the 
fashion to cultivate now against naturalization, not merely the natural- 
ization of turtle, or of animals in general, but of plants. At some 
future day, we may perhaps show at more length, that this is one of the 
neglected improvements by which we might materially profit. It is 
sufficient to say now, that this bigotted and stupid obstinacy has pre- 
vented us from acquiring an endless number of ornamental plants for our 
gardens, and of useful ones for our agriculture. In spite of experience, 
of experience enough to prove that they were wrong, our gardeners 
have persisted in the same dull routine, cultivating from offsets and 
slips instead of from seed, and destroying by excessive heat and confine- 
ment, innumerable plants that might long since have been inured to 
our climate. Occasionally, some plant, more fortunate than its neigh- 
bours, finds means to escape, becoming a denizen of our gardens; but the 
demonstration is thrown away, and the routine goes on as before. Of 
so little use is what is called experience. Experience is nothing with- 
out observation ; and be it a gardener, or be it an apothecary, it is the 
same. Forty years do no more for the latter than for the nurse, or even 
for his own pestle and mortar: he is the receptacle of powders and the 
issuer of pills, like the mortar; and at the end of time, to eternity 
itself, his head remains, and would remain, confraternal of his brazen 
pestle. The pine-apple has been cultivated without fire for these five 
years ; but even those who see it done, say that the pine-apples are not 
good, since they cannot deny that they are there: they eat them, and 
must admit they are good ; but they consider it an exception, and that 
it cannot possibly “ answer.” 

To return to animals, which is the question particularly before us. 
We have shown that three at least of our common domestic fowls are 
natives of hot climates: they have been naturalized, or they would not 
be here. That which has once been done may be done again; and we 
might as easily naturalize the Indian florikan if we chose, or the secre- 
tary bird if we chose to eat him. Why not? Lord Hastings has 
already naturalized the Indian partridge: the bird of Paradise, which 
never could by any possibility have lived out of New Guinea, contrived 
to live at Kensington under the same care, and might have lived still, 
but for royal tenderness and attention. Had there been a dozen instead 
of one, we might now have been eating roasted Paradises. 

Nothing will be done without trial: and, unquestionably, the way to 
prove that it cannot be done, or at least that it is not done, is carefully 
to avoid trying. The opposer of improvement will then not be morti- 
fied by unwilling conviction. We would gladly know how man himself, 
born under Ararat, or elsewhere, has become naturalized to Greenland, 
how he eats whale under the pole, and cocoa-nuts under the equator; 
happy in both, and, in all, cramming the population down the throat of 
the subsistence. Whence did the horse reach Norway from Arabia, ‘if 
he was not naturalizable. Or the ‘ass. Yet it remains impossible to 
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naturalize a quagga or a zebra, or an elephant, or a hippopotamus. The 
keeper of Exeter Change wraps his boas in blankets, and keeps his 
chamelions in cages; and that is reasoning enough for the public. 

The fox, the wolf, the hare, the sheep, the ox, these and more, like 
the horse, are found all over the world. They learn to accommodate 
their clothing to the season and the climate, and make no complaints. 
The goat of the snowy Himalya has lived in London, and would have 
bred there, had it been proper to cultivate shawl wool instead of import- 
ing it. The goat is as universal as the man himself that eats him. If 
his beard makes more bishops and chancellors in one latitude than 
another, that is all: his skin, at least, and that of his progeny, are the 
same, and are equally convertible into pocket books and chair bottoms, 
and into gloves and kid shoes for the fair. 

It is the same with birds; except that, possessing powers which 
others do not, they can change their climates more extensively and 
rapidly. The snipe is found from Bengal to Baffin’s Bay, he ranges 
from the Red Sea to Mr. Barrow’s polar basin. The swallow follows 
the flies from Egypt to Lapland, from burning sands to frozen bogs. 
And so of a thousand others: we cannot afford to write a treatise on 
Natural History. 

That they may have their attachments, is another matter. The 
objectors ask why each animal is found in its own climate. The answer 
is not very difficult. They have originally been placed somewhere, not 
every where, aceording to their construction and disposition ; according 
to their wants, and chiefly their food. To these limits they naturally 
confine themselves; but there is no law which has said, thou shalt go no 
further. We have given proofs enough already. But they have not 
read Malthus, and therefore do not emigrate or colonize, or calculate 
when the population and when the food weighs down the balance. We 
do not well see what motive an elephant could have to walk to Paris ; 
and it is likely that if he were to try, he would be boxed up and shown 
fora shilling, if he escaped being skinned and eaten by a Hottentot. 

The objection is like all the rest—nonsense. It is also unfounded. 
Mr. Buekland keeps a hyena in his bed chamber, for the purpose of 
studying geology, because hyenas, which now belong to Egypt and 
Syria, onee lived in a cave in one of the ridings of Yorkshire. The 
Whole of these beasts, which must now be caged up and blanketed in 
the Tower and at Exeter Change, once did the same: they would do it 
again if they could find the way, and swim the channel, and had read 
Guthrie’s Geography, and—provided there were no Yorkshiremen in 
Yorkshire. 

The world might have been better in those days: we doubt :—it was 
before the Flood: we doubt that too: they were different hyenas, 
hippopotami, rhinoceroses, elephants, rats, sparrows, mice, bears, and 
ichthyosauruses. We doubt the whole, geology, geologists, and all. 
There was nobody then, no geologists to prove that naturalization was 
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impossible, and, consequently, the beasts had no opinions to eontrovert 
and care for. They are dead and gone: because we are alive and here: 
or they may have been drowned in the deluge for aught we care. 

We do seriously believe, for these and other reasons, that every animal 
of the world may be naturalized to every climate of the world ; though 
we do not pretend to think so widely respecting plants, There are | 
obvious reasons for the difference. The one tribe can produce heat ; the 
other is purely dependent for that on the climate. That is the important 

* difference ; the others wé need not notice. 

But we are not going to assert that an aged elephant, for example, is ! 
to be brought over and turned loose with impunity to an English winter. : 
By what gradation the horse became thus dispersed we do not know ; but 
that it was by gradation, is very probable. We may more easily con+ 
jecture that this process is a process of gradation, by the fowls which we 

quoted above. The common fowl] has probably been gradually dispersed 
through the Asiatic Continent to Europe; and thus, in succession, to its 
colder parts. The pintado was imported from Africa by the Romans ; 
and, from Italy, it has similarly spread itself. Thus also of the peacock ; 
and thus probably might the elephant, or any other beast or fowl, be 
transferred to Europe. 

This is the exact process by which plants are naturalized ; whether by 
former, gradual, and almost natural progress, or by more direct experi- 
ment. By direct experiment of this nature, many plants have been natu- 
ralized, even recently, as we shall show at some future day. 

In plants, the operation is effected by uniting attention to a moderate 
and gradual change, with attention to the progeny. The seed that is 
produced in a climate of one quality, will grow in that which is next 
colder ; and thus, in succession, the seeds from the last climate may, in 
time, produce plants reaching the utmost verge of cold which is con- 
sistent with the limit which we formerly suggested. 

By this or an analogous process, it appears to us that animals have been 
naturalized, and may be naturalized again. The progeny, nurtured in 
comparative cold, is less tender than the parent, and thus, in time, from 
the equator, the animal may reach the pole. Thus, probably, did: the 
lost animals of northern Europe travel from their birth place by slow 
degrees ; while the world was yet empty of man to obstruet their pro- 
gress, and while the relations between their respective foods'and their 
respective populations were different from what they are now, 

It is by cultivating the progeny therefore, on this principle, that we 
should expect to naturalize to ourselves the animals of even the hottest 
climates. We have little doubt that a cub lion, imported very young, 
might live even now ; and we are much more confident that) one born 
at the Tower would prove hardier than the parents, and would produce 
a still hardier progeny, gradually naturalizing the animal....If the 
experiment is to be tried, on whatever animal, this is the reasonable 
method ; and with the command which our wide and. various colonies 
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give us, we can foresee no difficulty for any one, of which the acquisition 
might be judged expedient. It might sometimes be the work of time ; 
but we rather expect that it will be found a much easier problem than it 
has been imagined. The first step will be to overcome prejudices ; and 
probably that will prove the most difficult one. 

We may now ask what advantages we propose to ourselves by 
naturalizing the animals of warm climates, since we may as well dispose 
of this part of the question first. Ornament and use. To admire, to 
work for us, and to be eaten. Utility in another way, if we could fimd 
it out. To consume such vegetable productions as are of no use to the 
animals which we at present cultivate, or to occupy regions or places 
which we have now no animals to occupy. And this purpose applies to 
the naturalization of animals generally, so as to render it unnecessary to 
separate the two cases. 

We must put the improvement rather theoretically than practically, 
because we have not the gift of foresight. If we had not possessed the 
goat, for example, we should not have found an use for our poisonous 
plants. The goat is the universal scavenger of the vegetable creation, 
as the hog is the consumer of all, in every kind, that would otherwise 
be wasted. The goat climbs pastures inaccessible to almost all other 
animals; and thus, in two ways, it produces profit, pure profit. If we 
have pastures which even the goat cannot climb, we might cultivate the 
chamois. The hog is a still stronger instance. We may put the sup- 
position that we had not possessed it. Possessing it, possessing the goat, 
or any other animal which consumes what could not otherwise be occu- 
pied, we make a clear gain from nothing. It is very much the same as 
to the duck and the goose: if we pursue the method of exhaustions, we 
shall find that we gain from the wide and wild vegetable creation, little 
more than what is given us by the animal which forms the intermediate 
laboratory of grass and thistles. 

To name thistles, gives us the case in another way. No animal will 
cat them ; the ass attempts it, but they puzzle him. Even the Scoteh- 
man cannot eat the emblem of his starving country ; he cannot eat the 
food of asses, though he feeds greedily on that of horses. Naturalize an 
animal which eats thistles, and we gain an animal ; perhaps a labourer, 
perhaps a dinner. If we naturalize a rein deer, we guin venison which 
we can use, in exchange for lichens that we cannot. 

Such is a sketch of one of the leading advantages to be derived from 


cultivating new animals. It is easy to see how numerous they might 


prove. Find an animal to eat up brambles, or ragweed, or docks, or 
nettles, or to thrive on the fallen leaves of autumn, or even on green 
leaves, since we are too proud to give them to our cattle, like the Romans, 
and do not keep a “ frondator” qui “cantet ad auras.” Cultivate an 
elephant, and let the Lord Mayor ride on him. 

Perhaps there is an animal that will live on sea weed. Behold the 
gain. We should care no longer for the fall of barilla: a Scotch 
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highlander might feed hippopotami, if that should prove the consumer; 
instead of starving his vassals, while-he starves himself ; and Smithtield 
would soon rejoice in gigantic sirloihs, replacing the bare bones of High- 
land stots. 

We need not distinguish further respecting the climates of the ani- 
mals that we are to naturalize, but examine the question generally, 
whether it relates to ornament, or amusement, or to the use that we 
may derive from them, either as servants and fellow-labourers, or articles 
of food. 

As ornament, we have the peacock almost alone among birds, when 
there is no end to those from which we might, in a similar way, derive 
pleasure. The golden pheasant is rarely seen; and whatever else of 
foreign and ornamental birds we have, are boxed up in cages, like lions 
and monkeys, incapable of breeding, and affording no pleasure. There 
is not one of them all, besides many more yet unknown to our mena- 
geries, that might not as weil be naturalized as the peacock and pintado. 
The flamingo and the ibis might ornament our waters, as the black 
swan of Australasia has lately done in a very partial manner. It is a 
slender attempt towards this improvement. The beautiful cranes might 
equally be our friends. The pelican would be more than our amuse- 
ment: he might fish for us, as he does in China, and pelicanizing might 
in time become as chivalrous an amusement as hawking. We might 
even teach our own yellow eagles to catch trout for us, or use our 
brown eagle instead of a greyhound, or fish our herrings by means of 
gannets, or our cod by seals, or our salmon by otters. We might even 
cultivate crocodiles, to prevent idle boys from bathing in the Serpentine, 
and thus relieve the police officers and Sir Richard Birnie. 

But a crocodile is not a bird, and we are now treating of “ fowl 
that wing the air or wade the deep.” It would be very convenient 
to grow spoonbills, that they might swallow up the frogs which make 
such an abominable noise on Blackheath in the month of May; or 
condors, to eat up the superfluous children of the Irish labourers ; 
or albatrosses, that Mr. Wordsworth might be enabled to write more 
poetry. We might cultivate humming birds; and when lilies of 
the valley and jessamine were out of date, they might kiss the far 
sweeter honey that breathes between the lips of MissS * *, or any 
other of the blooming beauties of England. The stork would teach us 
to love our “ duguria,” and. the tailor bird might countenance that 
much bespattered race, without which we should all look like a clothier’s 
sign. People know well enough how to appropriate other people’s pro- 
perty, whether in office or out, and therefore we need not: multiply 
magpies and jackdaws, barring, that like other thieves, they are abun- 
dant enough already. But we might substitute, for frogs in St. James's 
Park, the duck-billed beaver ; which would serve the double purpose of 
wonderment to the natives on Sundays, and of duck, when roasted: with 
sage and onions. Besides which, it is very possible that he would 
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swallow up dll the malaria, and prevent “his Majesty King George'the 
Fourth fromdying of the ague, which his Majesty secms.very-desirous 
of doing, considering that he is going to build another receptacle: of 
poison behind his new palace, that if the fever misses him in-the front 
i hit him in the rear. : e 
" "Thus much of birds, and the muse must proceed to treat of beasts. 
Let us begin soberly, as. our horse is given to running away. But.awe 
forget ; for what reason is it that, there being a hundred. and twenty 
of the genus Anas, we cultivate but two, the goose and the duck ? 
The teal is a much prettier bird to look at than either, and itis: mich 
better when roasted. The Hollanders cultivate it in their yards,:and 
we do not. For what reason should we not cultivate the wigeon, and 
the sheldrake, and the bran goose, and the mandarin duck, .and the 
eider duck? by which we might stuff our pillows as well as: our 
stomachs, and the anas coscoraba, melanotos, tadorna, montana, «milo- 
tica, moschata, albicans, clypeata, capensis, penelope, and so on: to:the 
end of the chapter. axix BY: 
On this we have a serious remonstrance to make, for we must:now 
pass from amusement to utility. In the space of four thousand years, 
which is about the time which has passed since the deluge, when all 
the beasts and birds were let loose, we, the world altogether, have tamed 
about half a dozen birds, when it might have tamed the «whole ark: 
We ourselves have the goose and the duck, which the Londoners,«tike 
fools, eat when they are jelly and gristle, and which the wiser Cornish 
roast when they are solid, substantial, ever-during food. We have-the: 
turkey, honoured with a seat in the Norfolk mail coach at Christmas; 
the pintado, which makes an abominable noise, but which is better than 
a pheasant ; the common fowl, which the French turn into poularde«and 
capon ; the swan, which was fit only to be eaten by the barbarians #f 
feudal England ; and the peacock, which was the food and: pride of 
kimgs and chivalry, but which we cannot buy at Mr. Fisher’s above 
once or twice in a year, if we would give a guinea for it. 1 eager 
Such is the catalogue of our domesticated birds, and not one of them: 
have we acquired by our own exertions. We might have had the whole 
British Museum walking about our yards by this time, or swimming éavotr’ 
ponds, ready for roasting, and that would have been no great number 
cither. It is a long time since the deluge. We have pheasants indeed 
from Colchos ; but then we must shoot them, at the expense of a lieeuce; 
or at the risk of being prosecuted for poaching, or caught by the'legina 
steel trap, and breaking our tibia and fibula, one or both. And quails, 
if we choose to buy them out of a cage ; and partridges,: when wereatl 
get leave to shoot on some great man’s manor; and moor-fowlylif ave 
choose to hire a farm from some Highland chief, at five hundred pounds, 
for the sake of giving away two hundred and forty moor-fow]l toxeer® 
friends, who grumble at paying the carriage, and eating the other:ten 
brace. 4) ene 
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If we do not choose to domicsticate ostriches, why should we not a 
least domesticate our own quails, and pheasants, and partridges, besides 
owls, ravens, and magpies. The ostriches would run admirably in a 
light curriele, or they would carry the idle heir of a dukedom, who is 
too wise to make themes and nonsense verses, better than a Shetland 
poney. A hungry man would not require two of their eggs for break- 
fast. The undertakers’ feathers need not bé worm so very — bare. 
Madame Carbery the plumassier,; would diminish her rates; and the 
Duke of York might raise another regiment of Highland savages; or of 
Irish manufacturers and vagabonds, and eall it the third battalion of 
the glorious Forty Second. 

We desire to see all the animals that wing the air domesticated, except 
a bat, which has no flesh on its bones. We desire to increase the variety 
of our food; we desire to inerease our amusement, and our knowledge 
of the character of animals ; we desire to eat some and admire others ; 
to: prove to the birds that we are cleverer than they, inasmuch as we 
have reason :—heaven bless the mark—and, above all, we desire im- 
provement —reform—because we are a discontented We, 

But we quit the volant race at-last, and arrive at quadrupeds. 

In that long space of time which we have already named, we have 
brought under our dominion, in this country, the horse, the ass, the ox, 
the fallow deer, the sheep; the goat, tlie dog, and the:cat.. Fiye four- 
legged animals out of ‘a thousand: .We use the term me unjustly: We 
have not domesticated one animal in eighteen hundred and twenty-five 
years, unless it be the cockroach and bugs; the rest we have received as 
the legaey of antecedent nations. ) 

Other:lands have done somewhat more ; since they have made com- 
panions of the elephant, and the camel, and the dromedary. There is 
a wide field before us, if we would but cultivate it.. We have pointed 
out one kind of utility. already; there are many ether purposes to be 
served. ‘Ehere are quadrupeds to admire, quadrupeds to eat, and qua- 
drupeds to labour for us: There are quadrupeds also to bear horns 
and wool, to make handles for our knives and coats for our backs. We 
talk now of cultivating the silk worm, and we forget that we nig 
cultivate shawlsr: oo) 16. 

We sven-asipicedl thet eaindibée slendyy It has been attempted; and.it 
has failed, from ignorance and inattention. .We introduced. the Wapita 
deer, and his Majesty’s‘keepers suffered them all to die. Our.own roe 
and red: deer rum wild, and are! starved ; we might keep: them in our 
parks, as'we do our ‘fallow deer..:. We might cultivate. the . endless, tbe 
of antelopes; ride. npon. zebras, and put.elks into harness. Wemight 
grow rhinoceroses to make jackets for the Tenth dragoons ; and drome-_ 
daries for M. Rothschild to send.expresses to Dover and cheat the fund- 
holders. We might ride: upon: ‘cameleopards, which .would,shortly 
produce’ a. new patent saddle. . We ad turn Micman sien iechert elae 
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tershire, to teach our dandies courage. Much better, we might educate 
wild boars, that we might have a boar’s head with an orange in its 
mouth at Christmas. : 

If we could catch a mastodon or a megatherium in Wabash, it is 
probable that Mr. Birkbeck might make a better fortune by it at a 
shilling a head, than by living in a log-house and cooking his own 
dinner (poor man ! it is said he is drowned in a ditch) ; and it is likely 
that his progeny would be made assistant professors of geology to 
Mr. Buckland and Mr. Sedgwick. 

Heaven and earth only know what revolutions our empire might not 
undergo by feeding on kangaroo mutton chops and tame guanas. The po- 
pulation of man himself, as well as of beast, might hereafter puzzle Mr. 
Malthus, and demand a new edition. At the assemblies we might. hear, 
“ Your ladyship’s elephant stops the way.”—< Mrs. Coutts’s baboons 
are next.” The Derby might be run for by unicorns; the Herald’s 
office might invent new beasts, having pretty well worn out the old. 
Mr. Edmund Lodge would be obliged to study Linneus instead of 
Gwyllim ; Dr. Kitchiner would be compelled to write a new cookery 
book, we should have tigers a-la-daube, and rattlesnakes au bechamel. 
Even the British Museum might learn the names of the mammalia, and 
fill its empty cases. : 

It remains to be asked how all this is to be effected. Not. by sitting 
still, and voting that it is impossible. Government might create a mena- 
gerie, as France has done. If that did not go further than it-has in 
France, there would not be much gained. Government has a menagerie 
of its own to manage, and is fully employed at least, if not better. 
The government tigers would be starved, and they would eat up the 
monkeys. The feeder’s place would become a sinecure, and he would 
keep a curate. Mr. Hume would move for a return. The Methodists 
would vote it an interference with Providence. The Society for, the 
Suppression of Vice would prosecute the blue nosed baboons, and the 
dandy members would be jealous of the apes. The lawyers would be 
equally jealous of the vultures. The Chancellor might suppose the lion 
a libel on his wig. The Highland drovers would petition, and so would 
Mr. Polito, for loss of trade. The contractors would furnish bad beef ; 
no, it is not a government matter. Establish a joint stock company, or 
a Royal Society of Beasts, and offer premiums. 

It would be a matter for idle country gentlemen and fox hunters, if 
that race was good for any thing. But it will not be done, because it is 
Improvement ; we, however, have done our duty ; and, secure in. the 
approbation of a good conscience, we retire. Other generations will 
see it; and perhaps, when we are dust and ashes, our bones will be dug 
up and invested with the Royal Guelphic order. hott 

We have but one other improvement to propose, for the benefit 
future generations, and we must recur to our original subject of fishes. 
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Arion is our authority ; and every body knows that he rode to shore 
upon a dolphin. It must have been a large dolphin indeed ; but it 
might have been a seal. 

It is not necessary to equitate on dolphins, particularly as Mr. Whippy 
might be troubled to contrive a saddle for one. We propose to drive 
them in a curricle. And here we claim the merit of a sublime discovery. 
As we teach leopards to hunt tigers, we might harness a pair of whales 
to a Greenland ship, for the purpose of blowing up their fraternity 
with Congreve rockets. We might sail our packets to Bombay with a 
team of sharks, instead of a couple of steam engines ; and thus oranges 
would arrive from Smyrna before they were rotten, and the Custom- 
house would establish a new average. 

All this is impossible, of course. It was once thought impossible to 
fly up in a balloon, to fly down in a parachute, to spend a thousand 
millions without having two, to carry light twenty miles underground, 
to beat Buonaparte, or replace Louis le Desiré, to bubble the people a 
second time by a South Sea scheme, to bring Mrs. Coutts into the 
drawing-room, to prove Mr. Pitt a bad politician, to make a horse drink 
tea, or a turkey dance a minuet,—and much more. 

Times change, and “ nos mutamur.” If we live long enough, we 
will drive a pair of porpoises in as good a coach as Lord Harborough’s, 
except that it will not require wheels. Mr. Seppings shall be the con- 
structor ; and one of the idle heutenants of the navy may be the coach- 
man if he likes. 

Why not? because fishes live in the water and we live in the air. 
‘That is avery valid reason, but it is not a good one. We know’ nothing 
about the docility of fishes, because we have never tried to know. But 
we do know that they are docile as far as they have been tried. “They 
will lick our hands, and feed out of them; they will come at a call. 
Gold fish have drawn a light boat ; whales might draw a man-of-war. 
We do not see the vast difficulty ; not in keeping whales in a pond, but 
in taming porpoises and sharks at least. ‘The man who first proposed to 
ride on the neck of an elephant, to make him fight in the ranks, and 
make a fool of himself for the cocknies at Exeter Change, would have 
been once thought as mad as the gentleman who now proposes to drive 
four porpoises in hand. 

Let them be confined in a pond: let their young be produced there, if 
they can, or let them be introduced young. Let them be starved, ‘and 
then fed with caresses, as other animals are, not flogged into their tasks 
like the boys at Eton ; let them feel the bit gently, be put throu ‘the 
manege every day, taught to dance between the pillars, and Ba! 
cannot be rubbed down with a whisp of straw, let them be coaxed 
patted. We have examined their craniological system, and find ‘that 
they have the organ of traction. A fish is not a stupid, senseless, 
eating brute, like a New Hollander. He has difficult dutiés*to | per= 
form in the world, and he is provided with brains accordingly. 
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When he is perfect in his exercises, put him into harness : if he is ‘in- 
clined to run away, or dive, it is only to have Mr. What-d'ye-callum’s 
patent traces, and let him slip his collar if he likes, till he is used to it. 
What a regale would this be for Brighton and Margate ! and was ‘there 
ever arace-course, ever a downs, like the Downs. The ocean wants no 
Macadamization. It is the highway of nations, and has neither trusts 
nor turnpikes. 

Our plan will succeed: it cannot fail. Mr. Bramah or somebody 
else will, have a patent for it before next Monday. We shall soon rival 
Neptune and Amphitrite ; and Albano’s pictures will no longer be a 
problem. We shall make naval war in chariots, instead of frigates. 
There will be French sharks and English sharks, as if there were not 
enough of both already ; we shall discover uniforms for them, which 
will give fresh occupation to his Majesty and the King of Prussia ; the 
gilded trumpeters will clothe themselves in sca-green, and turn into 
tritons ; and instead of laying in pickled beef and Irish horse for our 
crews, they will forage for themselves on living turbot and cod. od 





THE COMPLETE SERVANT.* 


BY SAMUEL AND SARAH ADAMS. 


A coMPLETE servant! There is no such creature in Nature. We 
know a lady who has made it her life-long study to procure one; and 
though she changes twelve times in the year, she has never been success- 
ful. Was it a tender nurse desirably fond of the children—she was too 
partial to her bottle. If a delicate and ingenious cook—she was 
shrewish and intolerably extravagant. The most accomplished of her 
experimental housemaids was frail to a fault. There was always some 
grievous bar to perfection. Honesty came encumbered with stupidity, 
cleverness was alloyed with insolence, willingness was slatternly, ‘cheer- 
fulness and good temper broke two thirds of the china. “ Maids,” says 
the book before us, “should be kept a day or perhaps two ;” and really 
some of our aunt’s maids were not retainable any longer ! 

It did not fall to her lot to have a month’s trial of Mr. or Mrs. 
Adams, but they doubtless would have had some fault to be parted with. 
Indeed, they write themselves down Fifty Years Servants, but “ in 
different families,” and were practically acquainted, of course, with a 
month’s warning! Mr. Brougham declares, however, that servants are 
never discharged, but only shift “ to better themselves,” and, in justice 
to the Adamses, they show some signs of promotion. He rising from 
groom to footman, valet, butler, and house steward ; she climbing from 


: eee 


(* The Complete Servant, by Samuel and Sarah Adams. Fifty years servants in 
different families, Knight and Lacy. London, 1825. 
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the kitchen to the housekeeper’s room, and competent to speak of the 
intermediate duties of maid of all work—house—laundry maid—under 
cook—and lady’s maid. To make a complete “ Complete Servant,” a 
« lady of high rank” adds a little chapter on the duties of the Governess. 

It will comfort owners of spare incomes to learn how cheaply they 
may retain one or more of these necessary nuisances. According to Mr. 
Adams’s scale: for 300/. per annum, a gentleman and lady with three 
children may keep two maid servants; for 400/. three maid servants, 
allowing a cool 100/. for the supplementary domestic, which is certainly 
very handsome. But for 4000/. to 5000/. a gentleman may be a com- 
plete master of all the two dozen varieties; viz. housekeeper, cook, 
lady’s maid, house, laundry, still room, nursery and kitchen maids, 
scullion, butler, valet, house steward, coachman, groom, footman, gar- 
dener, &c. included in the Complete Servant. 

Mrs. Adams begins her work, contrary to her experience in life, with 
the duties of the Housekeeper, but falls infinitely short of the excellent 
Mrs. Tabitha Bramble, in her letters to Mrs. Gwillim, the housekeeper 
at Brambleton Hall. There is nothing in the Complete Servant’s 
advices at all comparable with the spinster’s exquisite direction of 
‘ turning the sour small beer into vinegar for the maids.” The following 
is one of the scarce practical rules of Mrs. Adams for the housekeeper’s 
table. 


It would argue prudence dnd economy in her (the housekeeper), to sce that the pieces 
of bread brought down stairs be eaten at this table—it would be extravagance to suffer 
new bread to be eaten below stairs. 

Compare this with Mrs. Bramble’s. ' 

I hope, Gwillim, you'll take care there’s no waste, and have an eye to the maids, and 
keep them to their spinning. I think they may go very well without beer in the hot 
weather ; it serves only to inflame the blood and set them agog after the men, , Water 
will make them fair, and keep them cool and tamperit. 


And again: 

I don’t see why the sarvants shouldn’t drink fair water and eat hote cakes and barley 
cale as they do in Scotland, without troubling the botcher above once a quarter. 

I desire you’ll clap a pad-luck on the wind-seller, and let none of 9 men have 
excess to the strong beer. 

The Welch woman shows rather niggardly in her household economy ; 
but then how admirably direct and circumstantial are’ her instructions ? 
Whereas, Mrs. Adams gives only general directions. Forexample’: she 
tells the Housemaid to sweep the roomis’ and to’ make’ the’ beds’(Mrs. 
Bramble says “ let the beds be well tousled”) ; but shé’gives her no hint, 
like Winifred Jenkins, to “ ketch the charewoman going out’ with! her 
load in the morning; and bring her up to mistress with her hole cargoe.” 
She gives no warnings of the “ ginketting, and wasting, and thieving, 
and tricking, and trigging” of the devils in garnet,” that “ lité’the 
candle at both ends.” Was it possible to live fifty’ years in different 
families, and see nothing graver in the phat, of High Life below 
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complete housekeeper is best formed, by a mature. service ; but for the 
un-initiated, Mrs. Adams should have collected something more than trite 
general directions and old family receipts. She makes a distribution 
of domestic work amongst the different place-men and place-women, 
ahd so far her book may be'useful as a referee, in their endless. squabbles 
about their proper duties. The footman carries in coals, but, the 
butler manages the candles.” Notwithstanding, one of the females, the 
Lady’s Maid, might still reasonably demur at her allotment. ‘“ Her 
business,” says Mrs,.Adams, “is very simple, and but little varied,” viz. 
to dress, redress, and undress her lady ; not as one would help to clothe 
a child—«but with a reference to her lady's “ complexion, habits, age, 
and the general appearance of her person.” To consider, of course, if 
«yallow fits her fizzogmony,” and send her forth to “ havoc among the 
mail sex in-a killing collar.” The Complete Waiting Maid herself, we 
fear, has erred sometimes in this important particular. She says, fair 
females ought to wear the purest white, rose colour (which turns them 
to chalk!) azure, and light yellow ! Dark females, on the contrary, are 
forbidden their becoming rose colour, and what is. worse, clean, linen. 
Their skins, it seems, are apt to look “ black, dull, and tanned,” they 
ought, therefore, to avoid wearing linen or laces of too brilliant a white,” 
(page 248). The lady's maid is expected, moreover, to consult the “ art 
of beauty” in her lady's behalf; to compose cosmetic juices, freckle- 
washes, pomade to obliterate wrinkles, and to understand practically the 
use of paints. But these labours, as some persons amuse themselves 
with chemistry, may be considered as her recreations. ro 

Her first business, in the morning, will be to see that the housemaid has made the fire, 
and properly prepared her Jady’s dressing-room: she then calls her mistress, informs her 
of the hour, and having laid out all her clothes, and carried her hot water to wash, she 
retires to her breakfast with the housekeeper and other principal servants. When her 
lady's bell rings, she attends her in her dressing room, combs her hair for the morning, 
and waits on her till dressed ; after which, she folds and puts away her night clothes, 
cleans her combs and brushes, and adjusts her toilet-table : she then retires to her work 
room, to be ready if wanted, and employs herself in making and altering dresses, milli- 
nety, &c. About one o'clock, the family generally take their lunch and the servants 
their dinner. After this she is again summoned to attend her Jady’s toilet whilst dressing 
to go abroad. When gone, she again adjusts her clothes, and every thing in the room, 
and Tays out and prepares the several articles that may be required for her dinner or 
evening dress, and afterwards employs herself at needle work in her own rvom, ‘or in her 
other avocations, till her mistress returns to dress for dinner, perhaps about five, when 
she attends her for that purpose ; and having done this, it may happen that no further 
attendance on her mistress’ person will be required till she retires to bed, 

She is then allowed to employ her simple and unvaried leisure, like 
Lady Kilmacullock’s woman, to “ wash gazes and refresh rusty silks, 
to scowr and smoak the yellow trolopea with sulfur, and .make_ the 
pumpydoor as fresh as a rose, with turtle water:”.or as the Complete 
Servant says, “ in getting up the fine linen, gauzes,. muslins, laces, &c. 
washing silk stockings, and taking the spots and stains out of silks, &c. 
Xe," (Verily the ex-lady’s maid is a very tire woman to her. suc- 
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cessor !) and a note informs her that “in the absence of the housekeeper 
(Mrs. Adams to be ever absent from her duties!) she will be required 
to make tea and coffee for the drawing-room company.” The rest. of 
her leisure (if she has any) she must devote to Lord Chesterfield, 

Lindley Murray, Seeriten s Pronouncing Dictionary, and Enfield’s 

Speaker. 

If her lady be elderly, infirm, or unwell, she will sometimes be required to bring her 
work, and sit with her, to administer her medicines, and sometimes to read to her. 
To qualify herself for this latter purpose, and to acquit herself with propriety, she ‘will 
at her leisure practise reading aloud from the best authors; as it is important to 
acquire a proper style and manner of reading, in all the varieties of poetry or prose, ode 
or epistle, comedy or sermon ; avoiding alike the dull monotony of the school girl, and 
the formal affectation of the pedant; but following nature as her guide, in all that 
appertains to emphasis, modulation, and delivery. 

The poor “ slavey!” but we have not yet come to the fag-end of 
her fatiguing leisure. 

If acquainted with the superior branches of needle work, she might afford her lady 
much gratification in presenting her occasionally with such trifles, as will be acceptable 
and suitable ornaments to her person. 

It must have been some such leisure as this, that Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury said was sufficient to kill a General. We only wonder how 
Mrs. Adams herself survived it, to become a housekeeper. Her task 
work is unreasonably extravagant ; or was she helped out in these mon- 
strous expectancies, and inordinate services, by her patroness, the Lady 
of Quality? If but the usual burthen of the lady’s maid, certamly some 
of her duties ought to be repealed, or her poor wages (from eighteen ‘to 
twenty-five guineas per annum, with tea and washing) infinitely 
raised ! 

Why, the Hall Porter has something handsomer—the placid, ‘close, 
gentleman, who merely answers the door, and keeps his mastet’s decease 
a profound mystery. 

It is reported of the porter of a Minister of State who died in the morning, that on 
being asked in the afternoon if the fact were true, he replied, that really he could not 
tell, but if the party would give him his card he would make inquiry and let him know. 
This was a well-trained porter, and such should be the system of all porters... Wages 
from 24/. to 302. per annum, 

The Coox’s business, and duty, has been anticipated by the,.worthy 


Doctor Kitehiner, even’ to the identical sentence, that “frying is in 
fact boiling in fat.” But there is a novel recommendation to the 
Nurse, along with fire-guards and nailed sashes, to have “ rivers 
fenced in.” To this servant as before, Mrs. Adams falls short in her 
instructions. She states that the lower stratum of air is the most im~- 
pure, and therefore a child should be laid in'a high bed; but ‘she does 
not add “ fence it in,” that it may not break its neck by a fall upon the 
floor. And again, “ Infants cannot sleep too long;” which may mislead 
some servants to put them to bed with a shovel. It is impossible to be 
too minute and particular in directions to the inexperienced’ and the 
ignorant. The Governess (by a Lady of Quality) must have a thorough 
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intimacy. with good English,—an aequaintance with French, and some 

krowledge of Italian—as the language of music! The rudiments of 

music, the first figures of dancing and arithmetic, and needlework, 

plain and ornamental. ‘“ There can be no reason,” why she should not 

use elementary geography books by Goldsmith, and the familiar keys 
4) to the popular sciences by Blair and Barrow ; in Elegant Literature, 
Pratt’s and Aikin’s Selections of Poetry, and Blair’s Belles Lettres, 
Shaw's Nature Displayed, and “to expand their intelligence,” a 
pair of globes, a microscope and a telescope. Cards, chess, dumb-bells, 
and the skipping-rope, with Mrs. Chapone and Hannah More, for 
recreation. In Mr. Adams’s portion of the book, the Groom has 
a hard, simple, unvaried place (like the Waiting-woman, having only 
to attend to a horse, instead of a lady), which confirms us more 
than ever, that there is no such complete groom in existence. The 
’ Head-coachman if “ genuine” has his “ characteristic costume.— His 
| flaxen curls or wig, his low cocked-hat, his plush breeches, and his 
benjamin surtout, his clothes being also well brushed, and the lace and 
buttons in a state of high polish.” Mr. Adams is in truth a trifle more 
circumstantial than his help-mate (if indeed both the Adamses are not 





xa the fiction of some Mr. Jenkins); but they both deal too little in par- 
‘ ticular applications, and too much in marketing tables, and household 
1 prescriptions.* They hoth teach the wholesale trade of duty, but not 
be the retail, Their book to the class it addresses, can be little better than 


a receipt book ; there still remains to arise (if ever there can arise) the 
veteran pair of complete servants, who with the shrewdness of Dean 
Swift, and the pointedness of Mrs. Tabitha Bramble, shall expose the 


politics and develope the duties and arrangements of the domestic 
household. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 


BY GRIMM’S GRANDSON. 






No, IX. 
Paris, August 18, 1825, 

My DEAR FRIEND,—One would think Paris and London were five 
hundred leagues apart. It is infinitely amusing to see the Edinburgh 
Review, which affects to sit in judgment on France and Frenchmen, 
gravely discuss the Memoirs of Fouché as the work of that distinguished 
scoundrel The degree of ignorance which this blunder supposes is 
much greater than appears at first sight. At eight or ten different 





* Amongst these, there is a very original receipt, assigned to the Lady’s-maid, 
namely, to get rid of the tooth-ache by scalding your cars, ‘* A blister placed behind 
the car, or burning the lap of the ear with a cloth dipped in boiling water, will often re- 
move the pain entirely.” It is like ‘ falling upon a sword, to cure the stomach ‘ache. 
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dates, all the newspapers have been filled with the suit instituted by the” 
Fouché family ‘against the bookseller, Le Rouge, publisher of these 
Memoirs, and with subsequent proceedings’ The court having decided 
that the Memoirs of Fouché were’ supposititious, condemned the book- 
seller to. pay a fine of five francs on every copy.of the work he had sold. 
The justice of this sentence excited great surprise, and proved how 
odious M. Peyronnet, the present minister of justice, is to our courts 
The bookseller appealed, and his sentence was confirmed. In a week an 
action, brought by Le Rouge against M. Alphonse de Beauchamp, an 
Ultra writer, and his accomplice in the fabrication of these memoirs, 
will be decided. The illustrious villain to whom they are imputed— 
one of the vilest of the creatures whom the revolution exhibited to 
Europe, had too much sense to write like M. de Beauchamp—a wretched 
hack who is not even capable of writing in our newspapers. © The 
reviewer must have a very imperfect knowledge of French, and very 
little of that moral tact which does not forsake a man of sense when he 
reads a book in a foreign language, to fall into such a mistake as this; it 
is really degrading to a literary journal. Nothing can be so ludicrous 
as to hear the Edinburgh reviewer talk of Fouché’s naiveté. Somebody 
certainly shows abundance of naivefé in this business, but it is not the 
Duke of Otranto. This unhappy article is full of blunders, none of 
them, I must acknowledge, so amusing as the naiveté of Fouché. The 
real Memoirs of Fouché were seized by the Austrian government when 
their infamous author died at Prague (I thmk that was the ‘place).- 
They may, perhaps, see the light a century hence. The history of the 
Freneh revolution is now well known. There remains, perhaps, but one 
fact unexplained. What was the motive which induced the Prussian 
army to evacuate Champagne in 1792? The conceit and the naiveté of 
the Edinburgh Review have afforded a hearty laugh to those philosophers 
whose study is man, and who endeavour to become acquainted with the 
human mind by watching its progress and its workings in the two 
nations most advanced in civilization, France and England. The higher 
classes of French society retain no hatred towards the English—that 
feeling is confined to our peasants and our shopkeepers, among whom it 
is violent. It appears to be chiefly founded on the recollection of the 
prison ships, in’ which the prisoners of war were confined, and on the 
fate of Bonaparte, murdered by inches at St. Helena. The higher 
classes in France do not give themselves the trouble to hate any body— 
not even M. de Villele, who sends officers to teach the Turks how to 
attack the Greeks. M. de Villele wishes to ingratiate himself with 
Russia, in order that he may keep his place. We look with considerable 
tolerance on an infamous action when’ once we have satisfactorily 
explained the drift of it. Our fashionable people are a little piqued at 
having to send to their booksellers for a novel of Walter Scott's, or a 
pocm.of Lord Byron’s, whenever. they want literary amusement, and.are 
delighted..at any thing that makes England nidiculous.; They have 
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been infinitely diverted by the anecdote of the barber who was fined for 
shaving ‘a man on a Sunday, and that man his brother. Those 
English must be thoroughly stupid about every thing but their steam 
engines!” is repeated in all our drawing rooms. This position being 
established, they proceed to pass impartial judgment on three books of 
Travels in England, by M. de Stiel, Doctor Pichot, and M. Edouard.de 
Montulé. This latter appears to be a man of excellent education and 
muscle, and has made the tour of Cairo, Constantinople, Palermo, 
Moscow, Petersburg, Philadelphia, and London, on foot. Such a walker 
may, perhaps, be common enough among you energetic hard working 
English ; but we think such feats so horribly tiresome, that M. de 
Montulé is probably the only man of his nation who can boast of having 
performed them—and, accordingly, he does boast. He was only eight 
hours in walking round Moscow, which is eight leagues in circumference ; 
and London, I think, took him but seven hours. This M. de Montule 
is equally active and laborious in his exertions to be clever and witty, 
but his success is not always equally remarkable. He affects to be a 
philosopher, and he is proud of his nobility—an institution which he 
admires. This admiration extends to the enormous endowments which 
are sanctified to the enjoyments of the English bishops. This is strange 
in a man who has humane and upright sentiments, who Has seen 
America, and what is more, is capable of appreciating the advantages he 
enjoys. We are not very difficult as to books of travels. Our illustrious 
pedestrian favours us, in 1825, with a description of the coronation of 
George IV, the death of the Queen, and other novelties. I must do him 
the justice to say that he is worthy to treat of these personages—he 
never names Cromwell without some opprobrious epithet. Our traveller 
sometimes writes under the inspiration of what our shop-boys and men- 
milliners call the national honour, on which oceasions he is tolerably 
ridiculous. One of the richest passages in this style is the exclamation 
followed by a long string of pathetic dots 

by the sight of the armour of the Chevalier Bayard, which he finds at 
Woolwich. “The armour of the Chevalier sans peur in the hands of the 
English!” cries the indignant pedestrian! “ Non!” and after this non a 
line of dots (page 79). Whereupon we may venture to sug- 
gest that Nelson and twenty other English men were as’ brave as 
Bayard—that Hampden and Sidney were as high minded ; and, lastly, 
that when we were masters in Italy we took away a hundred fine 
pictures from Tolentino. It is true that this was done by treaty (that 
of 19th of Feb. 1797), and that Lord Wellington plundered us’ by the 
simple law of the strongest. We find then that you virtuous English 
who are so inexorable towards a poor barber who shaves on a Sunday, 
are indulgent enough towards men who plunder foreign nations sword 
in hand. We, on the other hand, plundered Berlin, but we did not 
modestly proclaim ourselves the most moral people in the universe. “As 
M. de Montulé, putting aside his efforts to be witty, is not a pedant, and 
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as he has had the address to get himself puffed by all the journals, our 
fashionable people take his book to, their country houses, and read it....In 
reading aloud in a drawing-room, I turned down the pages at the 


following passages (page 99.) 
J’admirai la stoique assurance de la pose des lapins, et la conversation que j’eus avec 


mon voisin Anglais me prouva que 1’Anglais roturier se met d’avance, et comme natu- 
rellement, au dessous du noble; qu’il ne lui dispute point ses droits et que son orgueil 
s’arrange mieux de paraitre les accorder. 

M. de Montulé, regrets that the same resignation is not to be found 
among the French. The following passage about bells greatly shocks 
our ladies of France, who dread noise at inns above every thing. The 
author speaks of the Castle inn at Birmingham (page 102.) 

Je ne sais si j’ai deja parlé du role que jouent les sonnettes dans les auberges 
Anglaises ; c’est a qui sonnera le plus fort, le plus insolemment. Ne vous avisez pas en 
Angleterre de sonner ou de frapper doucement a une porte, d’dter modestement votre 
chapeau en entrant une boutique, ou dans un magazin. Car on vous prendra pour un 
homme du commun, et I’on vous servira aprés tous les autres. Composez une facon 
d’étre dans laquelle il entre quelque chose de la hauteur theatrale du Marquis Neupo- 
litain, et de orgueil severe et stupide du Comte Prussien, et partout on vous prodiguera 


les egards et le respect. 
« What a horrid country to travel in,” cried the ladies, at this pas- 


sage, “ one cannot be a minute in a house without starting. % It is no 
wonder that the English have such melancholy and unexpressive coun- 
tenances if they imitate Prussian counts. I protest to you, my dear 
friend, that I. do not add a word to the remarks of my fair audience 
which I, wrote down not ten minutes after they were uttered. Except 
in case of. invasion, I look upon myself as neither French nor English. 

I am a man, and I amuse myself with observing other men. . The 
most glorious moment of existence to a Frenchman is that in which: he 
carries a battery at the point of the bayonet—to an Englishman, that in 
which he baffles the tempest in a shattered vessel. In literature we have 
Beaumarchais’ Memoirs, the Persian Letters, Candide ; you have Richard 
III, and Othello. Which is the best off? I really cannot tell ; the con- 
sequence of which is thet here I pass for a ridiculous Anglomane, and. 
that my English friends think me supremely unjust towards merry 
England,” the most gloomy country in the world, thanks to-its coal and 
its bishops, At page 129, of M. de Montulé’s book, you will ‘find a 
very well written passage in which he points out in a striking: manner 
the superiority of the people of Liverpool over those of Paris. | It is too 
long for me to transcribe. He describes the sort of conversation among 
the people of these two cities respectively, on witnessing the trial of a 
new. machine. 

The Frenchman whom a long habit of submission to absolute power 
has rendered indifferent to all serious ideas, and who only wishes for., 
amusement, assails the inventor of the machine with jokes and ridicule, 
well or ill timed. The Englishman, whose misfortune it is neverto 
think of any thing but the useful, encourages the projector of the machine, 
which, if it answers, may possibly be the means of giving or of; savingy 


him—sixpence. 
4 
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There has been a great talk this month about change of religion. 
Nothing ean be more diverting in a country in which there is no 
religion at all. . A certain M. Molart, of Lyons, must have had 
his vanity intensely gratified. All this discussion has been occasioned 
by him, whom nobody had ever heard of a month ago. Seeing the 
indignities offered by the priests to the bodics of those Catholics who 
die without satisfying their rapacity, M. Molart thought proper to 
change his religion, and to declare himself a Protestant. This excited 
great astonishment among the friends and aequaintances of the said M. 
Molart ; he therefore inserted in the Courier Frangais (our best political 
paper, edited by Messrs. Chatelain and Mignet) a long letter, in which 
he expounds the causes of his change of religion. Upon which the 
clergy, who think they are living in the good times of Jerome of Prague, 
caused this number of the Courier to be seized. But as nothing could 
render government more ridiculous, as all the papers were filled, a year 
ago, with the letter of a M. Haller, a poor devil of Berne, who abjured 
Calvinism to embrace popery, the Procureur du Roi was obliged to 
abandon the attack commenced upon the Courier Francais. M. Ben- 
jamin Constant, who would fain become the Bossuet of the Protestants, 
availed himself of this opportunity of writing a long letter, and M. de 
Keratry, the greatest charlatan of all our liberal writers, which is saying 
a good deal, has published a pamphlet on forms of worship, still more 
tedious than M. Benjamin Constant’s letter. A furious Ultra, who is a 
man of some talents, and formerly connected with the police, the Baron 
d'Ockstein, editor of the Drapeau Blanc (the Pére Duchesne, or John 
Bull of Jesuitism) has written a very good answer to M. Kératry. 
This editorial Baron has considerable knowledge, and sometimes original 
ideas. I need hardly say that all these productions are a hundred miles 
from the magnificent diatribe of M. de la Mennais, which I mentioned to 
you some months ago. M. de la Mennais occasionally approaches 
Bossuet ; he would have made a great figure in 1660, but nobody, now 
gives M. de la Mennais credit for sincerity, whereas there were many 
sensible men at the court of Louis XIV. who actually believed the 
Bishop of Meaux in earnest. 

Our fashionable people are not so rich as yours, we have no Majorat 
in favour of elder sons They are not so absurd as to spend their whole 
incomes in five months. Vanity leads them into much extravagance 
during the months of December, January, February, March, and April, 
that at the beginning of May they all banish themselves to the country. 
The gentlemen then farm their own estates, and hunt; but the Jadies die of 
ennui. To exorcise this cruel enemy, they send to Paris for the amusing 
pamphlets, or those which profess to be such ; these, the men, who come 
from Paris to visit them are set to read aloud. In this, way I became 
acquainted with M. de Montulé, and with Messrs. Kératry, d’Oekstein, 
&c. By way of killing time, our fashionable people would fain havea 
little rekigion ; but to embrace that of the Jesuits, men so remarkable for 
their cunning, would give them the air of dupes. Thus vanity deters 
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them from popery. The only resoutee is Protestantism, as:preached by 
M. Benjamin Constant, M. Kératry, and three or four great: ladies. 
Those of the ladies who are peeresses, hope that religion will not only 
relieve them from ennui, but also that it will procure for them that 
respect with which the English are pleased to regard their pecresses. 
Nothing can be more absurd than thishope. You will not think I speak 
lightly, or without consideration, when I assure you that the sentiment 
of equality has deeper root in France than in the United States. For 
thirty years I have watched the French with relation to this particular 
point. One of the finest qualities of the French peasantry and small 
tradesmen is probity. Before the Jesuits corrupted France by exhibiting 
the demoralizing spectacle of successful knavery, this country could 
boast the most honest peasantry in the world. There is scarcely any 
pilfering in the villages. Nobility, however, so far from inereasing a 
man’s claim to respect and confidence, renders him an object of distrust. 
Among such a people, Aristocracy can never gain ground, but this very 
people will cry vivat, for any government that will distribute fifty 
centime pieces among them. They regard the government as their 
enemy, and the money distributed by the Maires of Dieppe, and other 
places, on her route, for shouts of Vive la Duchesse de Berry, as lawful 
prize. The Maire, if he gets his people to shout loud enough, is sure 
to be made a Baron. 

Amidst all these outward demonstrations of respect, which prove 
nothing but the greater or less quantity of money and address, possessed 
by the police of the place, I have observed, for the last year, a disposition 
towards cruelty arising among the class of little tradesmen of fifty 
pounds a-year or thereabout. The young men of this class, seeing the 
insolence of the forty thousand Maires of little communes, almost. all 
noble, and all devoted to the Jesuits, seeing the innumerable and unre- 
dressed acts of injustice which are committed every day, begin to say 
that Robespierre did not doenough. The old men of the same class do 
not go so far—they only regret the despotism of Bonaparte, who always 
respected equality. 

But let us have done with these melancholy reflexions. The: best 
book I have read this month is unquestionably the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth volumes of Memoirs relating to the histery of France dewn to 
the year 1200, published by M. Guizot. He isa clever man, but: his 
style is Genevese and obscure. He was Under-sccretary of State to. M.. 
de Cazes, and colleague of M. de Barante. These. gentlemen like, the 
Duke de Broglie, are no lovers of liberty, but they are enemies: of very 
glaring acts of injustice and oppression—and still more of the Jesuits, 
who would not allow them to have a hand in affairs, or to, enjoy any 
power. They are at the head of a very small. party called Dootrinasres. 
Messrs. Guizot and de Barante, who did not rob the public when. they 
had the opportunity, now add to their slender incomes hy beok-imaking, 
M. Guizot’s collection appears to me excellent. It puts an entire stop to 
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the publication of M. de Chateaubriant’s history of France, of which he 
has already written three or four volumes, and intended to write thirty. 
His bookseller was to give him four hundred pounds a volume. "This 
beautiful production would have described in the most elegant style the 
eight hundred years of felicity which France enjoyed after the conquest 
of Clovis. It is amusing and consolatory to reflect that M. Chateau- 
briant’s history would have been extremely popular if it had been pub- 
lished in 1816. Now it would not find a hundred readers in Paris. We 
are indebted for this change to Sir Walter Scott. Ivanhoe has set the 
fashion of such books as Thierry’s and Guizot’s, and every body would 
laugh now-a-days at sentimental slang in favour of the feudal system. 
The progress made by France within the last four years is immense. 
Many a book would have been thrown by in 1820 as difficult to be 
understood, which would now be despised as superficial. Since Sir Walter 
Scott has fallen off, and only works for money, we have made the dis- 
covery that some parts of history, as related by M. Guizot, are more 
amusing than the new novels by which the Great Unknown is so 
assiduously destroying his reputation. The Tales of the Crusaders tire us 
to death, and I have actually heard the history of the Monastery of 
Vezelay, written in Latin by the monk Hugh de Poitiers, and translated 
inte French by M. Guizot’s literary clerks, greatly preferred to, them. 
Hugh de Poitiers was obviously a man of violent passions, and as he 
does not labour to write finely, or to imitate Cicero, his style is full of 
that profound energy, and that sustained passion, which form the 
highest merit of the great novelist. He does not weary us with descrip- 
tions, and yet we seem to see every thing he relates. A feud exists 
between the monastery of Vezelay and the counts of Nevers. The 
monastery is immensely rich, as may be imagined; Saint Mary Mag- 
dalen, having chosen to be buried there. The Abbot is dependant on 
the Pope alone, but at the period of which the history treats, there 
were two popes, Victor and Alexander. The Abbot is therefore at 
liberty to take his choice, and, as he is very rich, the Pope whom he 
chooses as his patron is, in fact, his protégé. We are made spectators of 
a very interesting struggle between the Abbot and the Counts of 
Nevers. The hatred is as intense as the energy, the incidents are 
numerous and very entertaining. , 

One singular circumstance excites in the reader a train of ideas of a 
totally different class. Liberty, and the sentiments to which she gives 
birth—in every age, in every land, the object of the deepest, warmest 
sympathy—springs up in ‘the neighbourhood of the two powerful 
scoundrels, the Abbot of Vezelay and the Count of Nevers. ‘The abund- 
ance of miracles and the confluence of pilgrims have given rise to a 
town near the solitude of Vezelay. The inhabitants of this town unite 
for the defence of their interests. This is the first attempt at a com- 
mune hitherto discovered in the history of France. The Count. of 
Nevers forms an alliance with the infant commune, and foments its quar- 
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rels with the Monks.. The Monks excommunicate the citizens or bur- 
gesses, Two remarkable men arise in this little republic, Mange-pain 
and Longue-Barbe. These men are very near eflecting the ruin of the 
monastery. Here occurs an incident, which, though true, is worthy the 
creative genius of Homer or of Shakspeare, and superior to any thing 
imagined by Walter Scott. The downfall of the monastery was inevit« 
able, when a fire breaks out in it and consumes the roof. In repairing 
the building it is found necessary to take down the image of St. Mary 
Magdalen, which was a little discoloured by the fire. A Monk per- 
ceives that the head is hollow. It is opened, and is found to contain a 
lock of the Virgin’s hair—one of St. John the Baptist’s bones—a thumb- 
nail of the blessed James, the brother of Jesus Christ ; and, lastly, a 
piece of the purple garment worn by Christ on the day of his passion. 
At the report of this invaluable discovery all feelings of hostility to the 
Monks are subdued in the hearts of the burgesses.. The war is terminated, 
the combatants embrace, they shed tears of joy, and the poor Count of 
Nevers, who is less easy of belief than the good burgesses, is obliged to 
shut himself up in his castle. This is not nearly the end of the history ; 
it contains a hundred other incidents too long for me to transcribe. The 
haughtiness and inflexible character of the Abbot Pons throws into the 
shade the Richard Coeur de Lion of Sir Walter Scott’s Talisman. The 
Abbot Clement, the successor of Pons, is a very discreet personage, a 
perfect Ulysses for cunning and dissimulation. No poet, except Shaks- 
peare, in his Lady Macbeth, has delineated the character of a woman 
of unbending pride comparable to that of Ida, the mother of . the Count 
de Nevers. Up to the last moment of the conclusion of the treaty of 
peace, she takes refuge in the sacristy, that she may not be present 
at the religious ceremony, at which the oath of peace is to be ad. 
ministered. She has such a contempt for the Abbot of Vezelay, whom 
she calls a miserable monk, that the King of France can obtain for her 
nothing beyond a promise to appoint a knight, who shall swear to the 
observance of the peace at her own risk and peril. Is it not extraor- 
dinary that a romance so interesting and so impassioned should be a 
history, of whose truth there cannot exist a doubt? The catastrophe is 
striking. The Monks and the Count de Nevers make peace, and seven 
of the inhabitants of the town are publicly burnt at the festival.of 
Easter. The commercial franchises are abolished ; and that there may 
not be wanting romantic incidents, as a relief from the great events; at 
the moment of ratifying the treaty, during which Ida retires to the 
sacristy, one of the unhappy men under sentence obtains a pardon, and 
is in consequence—immediately, put to death. I should never have done 
if I expressed all I feel in favour of the history of the:monastery. of, 
Vezelay. I cannot better condense my eulogiums than by saying, that, in 
my opinion, it makes the best of Sir Walter Scott’s novels vara flat, 
and languid. | 
The Monks were, as you see, all-powerful under. pe a in 
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1150. They are not less powerful in 1825, Great God! when shall we 
be delivered from Monks !—Another book has just appeared which com- 
pletely unmasks them. The grand business of the Jesuit policé this 
month has been to prevent the importation of the life of Scipio Ricei, 
bishop of Pistoia, published at Brussels by M. de Potter (three vols. Syo.) 

You will say, that I bore you with these Jesuits ; recollect, my dear 
friend, that they are virtually kings of France ; and as Charles X. bears 
that title, and thinks himself king, and nominates the men who think 
themselves ministers, this state of things, unparalleled in Europe for the 
last century, gives rise to the most diverting mistakes and disappoint- 
ments in the world. In spite of all the searches of the most vigilant and 
cunning police that ever existed, I have at this moment before my eyes 
the sheets of these three volumes, which have been sent from Brussels to 
Paris by the post. M. de Potter, though he writes in French, is a 
learned German. He is perfectly conscientious, and devotes years to the 
investigation and establishment of a fact ; he does not say, like most of 
our French historians, such a thing is extremely probable, I may there- 
fore conclude that it is true, and may assert it. M. de Potter looks upon 
himself as a judge bound to examine every particle of evidence that pre- 
sents itself, but there ends his merit ; he has not the smallest talent for 
expressing his thoughts, or for making a book. 

The present publication bears out 4y facts Voltaire’s most extravagaut 
jests upon Monks and Nuns. The convents, whose interior is laid open 
by M. de Potter’s book, are not those of the middle ages ; they existed in 
1780, and in the most rational parts of Italy, at Tuscany, Pistoia, Prato, 
Sienna, and Florence. Would you imagine, that M. de Potter is so 
complete a German gelehrter, that he has almost succeeded im making a 
tiresome book out of these amusing materials. His style of writing throws 
an obscurity over the clearest points. This sort of thing makes us Pari- 
sians say that foreign writers are deficient in a certain kind of logic. 
We regret, for example, that we do not find in Sismondi and M. de 
Potter, the logic which adopts all the expressions in the works of 
D’Alembert, Duclos, and other French writers of the sceond order. 
Would you believe that the notes and references are the most amusitig 
part of the work? Leopold, a licentious but just prince, réigned in 
Tuscany. He suspected the disorders of the Monks and Nuas.,. He 
summoned from Rome, Scipio Ricci, a man of the most sincere and 
genuine piety. Leopold, aided by Ricci, undertook the reform of the 
religious affairs of his states. Ricci disclosed the most scandalous facts. 
On the death of Leopold, the Bishop of Pistoia was persecuted, impri- 
soned, and died of grief, because he had not had the wisdom to respect 
abuses. Thisis the most important rule of content in a monarchy. 
So says Rabelais in his famous satire “ Facere Officium suvm_taliter 
qualiter, et semper bene dicere de domino Priori.” All M. de Potter's 
works ought to be translated into English. They contain a mine of 
historical truths entirely unknown to your Robertsons and Hallams, to 
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the Mosheims, &c. &c. M. de Potter spent twelve years in Italy ex- 
ploring all the libraries. iy | : 
I reproach myself with having spoken to you so often of French » 
literature without mentioning M. Abel Remuzat. M. Remuzat’s 
celebrity rests, indeed, 6n his learning alone, but he is a man of genius 
in &*way. He is remarkable for his perfect acquaintance with China, 
and all the contiguous parts of the east. You know how difficult 
the Chinese language is; M. Remuzat, “a change tout céla.” By 
the help of his grammar, a lad of sixteen, of ordinary abilities, can 
acquire the syntax of the language in six months, and in two years, can 
translate Chinese with as much facility as Mr. Roscoe translates Italian. 
M. Remuzat, though a member of the Academy of Belles Lettres, is a 
man of great learning, which is remarkable. The learned men of the 
Academy are still greater charlatans than the Belles Lettres men. The 
Chevalier Gail, for instance, has the first eight or ten places which 
the government gives to Greek scholars ; he is decorated with all the 
crosses, yet it is notorious at Paris that M. Gail does not. know Greek. 
I could name half a score members of the Academie des Belles Lettres, 
whose profound ignorance is as well known as that of the Chevalier 
Gail. M. de Sacy is the only man who really understands Arabic, but 
he is wholly absorbed in Jansenism, and is a dull man. M. Remuzat 
alone would be distinguished as a man of sense and talent, even if he 
were not so as the most learned man in France. By some singular 
accident, this man of transcendent mérit is not persecuted by M. de 
Corbiére, the minister of the interior, and the great and powerful enemy 
of literature and the arts; on the contrary, the royal press is now 
printing four volumes, in which M. Remuzat has elicited all’ the infor- 
mation respecting China and Japan that has been given to the,world for 
the last thirty years. Many of the articles contained in these four 
volumes have appeared in the Journal des Savans. M. Remuzat has 
translated some very interesting tales from the Chinese. If government 
would appoint him six clerks at a hundred and sixty pounds a year, he 
might publish fifteen volumes of translations from the Chinese every. 
year, and we should be more perfectly acquainted with the literature,of 
that country than we are with that of Germany. M. Remuzgat tells us; 
that the learned men of China are very angry with the German philoso- 
pher, Kant. They are jealous of his obscurity, but they think him 
still too clear, and tell him by way of reproach, that he is a mere child. 
All the savans of the Academy are in a league against M. Remuzat, 
who really works, publishes, and thus exposes their deficiencies. It is, 
said that there are only three men in the Academy who really know 
what they pretend to know—M. Remuzat, M. Daunou, and; M...de- 
Sacy. France posses’es four learned men, who are not members of: the, 
Academy—Messrs. Coray, Champollion, Fauriel, and Hase. . These 
gentlemen are the terror of the academicians, the greater number, of 
whom, so far from being Greek scholars, have not even a tolerable 
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knowledge of Latin. Those who profess to study coins and medals 
constantly buy for the King’s collection medals manufactured by Polish 
Jews. This fact I learned at the public sitting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, and Belles Lettres, held on the 29th of last July. Ag this 
meeting, M. Remuzat was prevented by the jealousy of Messrs. 
Walkenaer, Raoul-Rochette, and others of the same class, from rediing 
his papers, which are at once learned, authentic, and amusing. We 
have, in fact, only one Academy in which true merit meets with its 
deserts ; that is the Academy of Sciences. The intrigues of the Marquis 
de la Place, the servile and rapacious character of the Baron Cuvier, the 
profound Jesuitism of the Baron de Humboldt have not succeeded, spite 
of their rare talents, in discouraging men of true science. It is said, 
for instance, that the comparative anatomy of M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
will explode that of M. Cuvier, who gives too much of his attention to 
councils of state, and too little to science. What I tell you about these 
two Academies is a mere expression of the opinions of eight or ten very 
enlightened men, near whom I sate at the meeting of the 29th of July. 
It appears that the ignorance of certain members of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres exceeds all belief. I dare not repeat to you all the ludi- 
crous anecdotes I have heard about them. I should be afraid of sub- 
jecting you to an action for defamation.- At this sitting I heard that 
M. Fauricl, well known for his translations of Greek songs, had had 
the singular good luck to form an intimacy with an old Greek robber, 
now living in retirement at Trieste, who had sung him some songs, very 
superior to any he has published, and, as he affirms, of a much more 
remote antiquity. We have an Academy of Medicine, instituted about 
a year agd, 1 think, in which as yet the spirit of intrigue has not gained 
much ground. This academy is founded upon the following principle. 
The highest philosophy, the most rigid logic is often inadequate to the 
discoyery of the cause of a physical effect in the case of an individual, or 
even of ten individuals. Observe the same phenomenon in ten thou- 
sand individuals, and the truth becomes instantly obvious. Ever since 
the publication of Rousseau’s Emilius, it has been the common opinion 
at Paris that nothing was so conducive to the health of an infant as to 
be suckled by its mother. The Academy of Medicine has just disco- 
vered a terrible, truth. In the unwholesome streets of Paris—the 
mortality of infants, suckled by their mothers, i$ nine in ten, within the 
first year. Whereas, out of eight thousand infants sent into the country 
to be nursed, only three thousand two hundred died within the first 
year ; and among the children born in the country, the mortality does 
not exceed one in eight. The Academy of Medicine, armed with the 
resistless power of figures, says to mothers, «“ Go and nurse your children 
in the country, far from the filth of Paris, or, at least, send them into the 
country to be nursed.” 

A friend of mine who went with the French army to Egypt in 1798, 
had published an account of travels he had formerly: made in that 
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country. A few days after their arrival his comrades said to him, “ your 
travels give us no idea whatever of the country,” “That,” replied the 
traveller, “is because I have only mentioned the extraordinary and 
striking things.” I am afraid that an Englishman of letters after a 
month’s stay at Paris will exclaim, Those letters in the LONDON 
had given me no accurate idea of French literature. To render the 
picture which I attempt to sketch, faithful, I must beg of your imagina- 
tion to fill up the back ground, first, with two thousand pocts (sine 
nomine vulgus) men of some substance who, come what may, generally 
publish a poem or two in the year, of which they sell three or four hun 
dred copies. The leaders of this respectable body are Messrs. Coetlogon, 
Valery, and Dorien. _You must_then introduce twenty thousand prose 
writers, and you will be able to form some notion of the alarming con- 
sumption of paper at Paris; of which, accordingly, the price is 
enormous. _To complete the misfortunes of this twenty thousand authors 
who print at their own expense, the English have taken it into their 
heads to come and buy up our paper. In painting, Paris contains two 
thousand amateurs, who never in their lives had the good fortune to scll 
one of their pictures, but who nevertheless have the brush in their hands 
from six in the morning till four in the afternoon. I am inclined to 
conjecture that all these pictures will in time travel to Cincinnati or to 
Buenos Ayres, where they will do extremely well for chefs d’ceuvres. 
The twenty thousand prose writers I spoke of are not madmen and 
bores, like most of the poets. They read all that comes out, they are 
well-informed and pleasant companions, until the fatal moment when 
you are become sufficiently intimate to receive a present of the luckless 
pamphlet, of which Delaunay has sold five copies, and which has been 
noticed only in the Frondeur. 

M. Beuchot is a merciless philologist, who publishes a number of the 
Bibliographie de la France every. Saturday. This Journal contains 
nothing but the titles of the books deposited at the police in the course 
of the week ; it frequently consists of twenty octavo pages. It is to this 
M. Beuchot that we are indebted for the discovery that the Vicomte 
d’Arlincourt’s Romances were usually printed in editions of only two 
hundred copies, that the illustrious Viscount might enjoy the satis~ 
faction of seeing four editions go off in a week. 

I shall only just notice a detestable rhapsody, called Physiologie des 
Passions, by Doctor Alibert, First Physician to the King, and a cleyer 
man. _ The immortal work of Cabanis Sur les Rapports du Physique et 
du Moral de 0 Homme is read by all our young men. The clergy are 
furious at this, and places in the public seminaries are every year given 
to the blockheads, and the hypocrites who have refuted Cabanis. _ Last 
year it was a M. Bérard ; this year it is Doctor Alibert, who, besides 
being a clever man, knows something of medicine. All the papers have 
praised this rhapsody to the skies, from the same motives that they 
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praised M. de Marchangy’s Tristan le Voyageur. The authors are 
powerful and intriguing. 

M. Dulaure’s style is unpolished, he is a man of great learning, and 
will never be a member of the Academy, but his history of Paris has been 
in great request. He is now publishing a history of the environs of 
Paris. Every body likes to see the history of the village in which he 
spends eight months out of every twelve. The facts he relates are the 
same as those given by MM. Thierry and de Barante, but arranged in a 
new order and given in greater detail. Some writer like Sainte Foix 
must trarislate the worthy M. Dulaure’s works into French. I must add 
that he does not in any degree pay court to the Bourbons. 

M. Daunou, a man of considerable learning and no courtier, is pub- 
lishing the posthumous works of that Maria Joseph Chénier so basely 
calumniated in the Edinburgh Review. Chénier was the most suc- 
cessful imitator of Voltaire. His satires in verse are very amusing. 
His Tiberius and his Charles 1X. would have a run of a hundred nights 
if the police would suffer them to be acted. They are infinitely superior 
to Sylla. M. Daunou’s account of Chénier is an excellent piece of 
criticism. The Resumés Historiques are a bookseller’s job, which may 
be compared to a manufacture of thick shoes in a muddy country. They 
are useful, though there is very little merit in the execution of them. 
These Resumés manufactured for the use of very young people, are 
written in the Ultra liberal style, and have a republican tendency, to the 
infinite displeasure of the Etoile. (This Journal, published by M. 
Franchet’s police, is the John Bull of this country. It is read because it 
comes out at seven o’clock in the evening). The Resumé of the history 
of French Literature, by M. Loeve Veimars, is very superior to the 
others. It has no defect except that of praising all writers to excess. 
Translations of these Resumés would be very useful in America. They 
are useful in France from their extreme cheapness (two shillings a 
volume. ) : 


Your's ever, P. N. D. G. 
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Dunine the close of the Winter Theatres, and the cessation of the 
public concerts, we cannot offer our readers any musical intelligence of 
much importance. Mr. Arnold, who last year introduced Weber’s fine 
Opera, “ Der Freischiitz,” to the public at the English Opera House, 
has tried a new experiment this season upon an Opera of Salieri, but we 
think with far less credit to his taste. Indeed the two Operas will bear 
no comparison as to their respective merits, as musical compositions—the 
one being as full of invention and originality as the other is utterly 
destitute of them. 

We should give it as our opinion, that Tarrare is a decidedly bad 
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Opera, of which the melodies are common-place, and the harmonies thin 
and monotonous. As a compensation for these slight deficiencies, we 


have, however, plenty of drumming and cymbal clanging, which would 
render any complaint of the want of noise unjust. Salieri has been con- 
sidered a good composer of the school of Gluck. He may have written 
bad Operas, and this is certainly one of them, if he be the real author ;— 
(which i is a circumstance we are much inclined to doubt), we think the 
genius of Mr. Hawes may be detected in the plentiful supply of 
trumpeting, and the scarcity of musical ideas; although with that 
gentleman’s habitual modesty and indifference to fame, he has neglected 
to avail himself of the reputation he might have gained, and has 
generously alluwed another to wear his laurels. 

It is generally believed in Germany, that Salicri was the occasion of 
Mozart’s death, partly from his own confession (although not in a sound 
state of mind at the time he made it), and from the circumstance of 
Mozart’s being strongly impressed with the idea that he had been 
poisoned ; all which is corroborated by some remarkable changes which 
took place in his body after death. Professional jealousy is assigned as 
the cause of this dreadful act. The intense admiration and enthusiasm 
which Mozart’s Operas excited on their first appearance in Germany, to 
the utter exclusion of the works of his contemporary, who hitherto had 
been enjoying some share of reputation, is said to have inflamed Salieri’s 
envy, and induced him to dispatch his successful rival. We should 
think that Mr. Arnold himself, assisted by the unerring judgment of Mr. 
Hawes, would hardly allow that the score of Tarrare and that of Don 
Giovanni are so nearly balanced in point of merit as to justify Salieri’s 
jealousy. If Mr. Reeve, of operatic memory, and the immortal composer 
of the Overture to Oscar and Malvina, had assasinated Winter or Gluck 
from the same motives, we might have been more credulous of so absurd 
a charge. If Tarrare be the genuine production of the composer to 
whom it is attributed, it is only an addition to the enormity of his 
offence, and not in the least a compensation for the death of Mozart. 
There are two movements in the Opera, which approach the pretty, 
and this is all the praise we can fairly bestow :—the one is a trio 
for treble voices, and the other a round. Miss Paton, who has raised 
herself high in the public opinion by her exquisite manner of playing 
and singing in the Freischiitz, acquitted herself as delightfully as her 
confined opportunities would allow. The young lady who made her 
debut as the heroine of the piece (a Miss Hamilton, pupil of Signor 
Liverati) with slender powers of voice, and occasionally a faulty in- 
tonation, discovered much taste and good feeling. 

Mr. H. Phillips is a singer that we always hear with great pleasure : 
the upper notes of his voice are particularly good—his style is chaste and 
free from those vulgar and unmeaning flourishes, miscalled ornaments— 
we can only object to his speaking voice on the stage, which is very 
monotonous and painful. Mr. Braham in this Opera surpasses his usual 
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powers Of vociferation, and splits the ears of the groundlings with con- 
siderable success. He sang a song about revenge, the sentiment of 
which was conveyed in a tune more resembling an Irish jigg than 
any thing else. He should have danced round the stage on one 
leg to complete the triumph of absurdity.’ Mr. Braham sings to the 
galleries, and those competent judges are very liberal in their returns of 
applause ; but in shouting for their amusement he has ruined his voice 
by forcing it beyond its natural powers, and the consequence is, that he 
now never sings in tune-——his upper notes are perfectly excruciating. 
We can assure those of our readers who are smateurs of the cymbals, 
long drum, short drum, and serpent, that im this new Opera of Tarrare 
they may have an opportunity of hearing them separately, and in com- 
bination, and that the noise is very satisfactory. 

The second Yorkshire Musical Festival is to take place in York 
Minster on Tuesday, September the 13th, and the three following days. 
The performances are to consist principally of sclections from the works 
of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Purcell, &c. It is impossible for 
those who have never attended this Festival, to conceive the sublime 
effect produced in some of Handel’s double chorusses in the Israel in 
Evypt by the vast number of voices and instruments employed, aided 
by the magnificence of the building. We are sorry to find that the first 
chorus in the Jsrael in Egypt is not in the bill of fare. And the chil- 
dren of Israel sighed” is one of Handel’s master-pieces—in point of ex- 
pression and beautiful distribution of the parts between the two choirs it 
is quite unrivalled. Handel’s chorusses should not be heard in minia- 
ture, his musical ideas are gigantic, and require a great body of voices to 
give them the necessary weight and dignity ; but we confess we trem- 
ble for Mozart’s Requiem in the mouths of the country choristers, who, 
however well drilled in Handel's music, are not so well acquainted with 
the modern style, and moreover find the Latin words rather difficult of 
pronunciation. 

We regret that our limits will not allow us to notice a new grand 
Mass in D, &c. from the pen of Cherubini, and also some late com- 
positions by Sphor, the celebrated German violinist and composer,. but 
we shall reserve to ourselves the pleasure of doing so next month. 








TALES BY THE O'HARA FAMILY.* 2 Gti 


Uae Irish have tried to make themselves heard and known by this 
country in every possible way—nearly every form of truth and fiction 
has been tried in vain—orators have pleaded, poets have sung, histo- 
rians have narrated, and pamphletcers have argued, abused, lamented, 


* Three Vols. 12mo. Simpkin and Marshall 
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and reasoned by turns. It is now the turn of the novelist, and we should 
not be surprised if he contributes more effectual aid than any of: his 
predecessors. The Scotch novelist has made his countrymen the fashion. 
Irish English may soon become as necessary an ingredient in romance as 
Scotch English—to cross the Channel to Dublin and Belfast as vulgar 
as a trip to Edinburgh and Glasgow. The materials of character and 
incident are clearly as abundant in Milesia as in any other the most 
unfortunate country ever cursed with oppression and rebellion. Nothing 
is wanting but the mind—the genius of some Great Irish Unknown. 
When “ Le grand Inconnu,” as he is called in France, shall arise in a 
mist from some Irish bog, and ovetspread the land with his fecundating 
wings, then Ireland and Irishmen may expect to live on unexcised 
potheen, and die with skulls entire. In the mean time, much good may 
be done by such artists as the author of To-day in Ireland, and the Tales 
by the O’Hara Family. The first is decidedly a very clever and useful 
work ; and the other, though inferior in some respects to the To-day 
in Ireland, is still well worth reading. It is far superior to the 
vulgar novel of the circulating library, though its chief fault is, that it 
contains too much of the staple commodity of Leadenhall-street. It is 
the product of much ill-managed talent, and much uncultivated mind. 
With perhaps higher powers than the author of To-day in Ireland, he 
has made a much less entertaining and instructive work. He must cul- 
tivate his judgment, write not in haste, consider his plots, and strike out 
one half of his manuscripts after he has come to the conclusion of the pro- 
ductive part of his labour. If the author likewise intends to benefit his 
native country, he must pay a little attention to some severer studies than 
painting and poetry—of all political science he is as guiltless as the 
printer’s devil. This to one who writes of Ireland and its evils is fatal ; 
though it is common to all Irishmen, who have for a century done little 
else than rave a furious mixture of poetry, eloquence, and folly, in behalf 
of their beloved Emerald Isle. The author of these Tales, with his 
knowledge of character, his knowledge of Ireland, with knowledge of 
another kind, and his dramatic powers, might contribute more essential 
aid to his suffering country than half a dozen crazy orators. 

These Tales, which in imitation of Sir Walter Scott’s absurd intro- 
ductions and prefaces, are as absurdly represented to be the composition 
of some O’Hara family, are three in number. The first, Crohoore of 
the Bill-hook, is the most elaborate, and on the whole the best. The 
fable is artful, and tolerably well maintained, till towards the latter end 
the story is wound up with a great deal of huddling and hurry. Some 
characters occur which are well conceived and forcibly thrown out— 
there are several scenes of interest, and much well-managed dialogue. 
It is, however, greatly disfigured by the author's love of the false super- 
natural—a constant attempt to frighten his reader with what he intends 
presently to explain in the most natural way in the world.—The seeond, 
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The Fetches, is a story of the true supernatural. You are given to 
understand that previous to death the shade or form of the person about 
to die presents itself to his dearest friends; why, or wherefore, does not 
appear. This tale is decidedly the worst of the three ; it is painful, 
disagreeable, false in almost every respect, and unredeemed by any de- 
cided merit.—The last, John Doe, is perhaps as entertaining as any of 
the three—it is very spirited in parts, but as a whole is ill-conducted, 
improbable, and confused. Many scenes are, however, drawn with vigour; 
the Irish character, that most extraordinary phenomenon in human na- 
ture, is well and truly exhibited—and the state of manners in one di- 
vision of the country is pretty faithfully delineated. We exhort the 
writer to go on—we wish to see more from his pen—though not more 
Tales by the O'Hara Family. Let him trust to his observation more, 
and to his imagination less. 








BUTLERIANA. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. 


No. L 


lv is pleasant and instructive tooto take a peep into the study of a 
celebrated author, and watch the process by which he arrives at celebrity ; 
to mark the first draft of a work, and trace the various alterations and 
polishings which it undergoes before it is deemed worthy of meeting the 
eye of the great world. Where excellence has been attained, the labour 
has in general not been slight, nor the time short. Inspiration descends 
in the likeness of a dove only upon the heads of a very few of the 
favoured of heaven: the greater part of those whose eyes and resolu- 
tions are fixed on performing something deserving of praise, must supply 
its place by silent toil and unceasing diligence. Of the latter class was 
Samuel Butler, a great quantity of whose unpublished manuscripts are 
now in our possession, from which we are able to trace the mode of com- 
position which he practised. Butler's progress was by “ toilsome steps 
and slow ;” although he was one of the wittiest, he was also one of the 
most learned of authors: he had not only read every thing which was 
commonly read by the philosophers and pocts of his time, but he had 
deviated into all the obscure corners and bye ways of literature, and 
devoured whatever was strange or fantastical, learned or ridiculous. 
The extent of his knowledge was only equalled by the keenness of his 
observation, and the brilliancy of his wit. He had an eye for every 
thing whimsical or singular, the most exquisite perception of the resem- 
blances and differences of things ; his comparisons are uncommon, and 
his combinations surprising. Of these characteristics, the manuscripts 
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afford abundant examples. They are partly in prose and partly in verse, 
and are generally written in a distinct and particularly small hand. 
They appear to have been his common-place books, in which he registered 
‘uch thoughts as flitted across his mind; the prose and poetry are 
separate, and are divided into separate heads, such as Religion, Law, 
Physic, Chemistry, Astrology, &c. The poetical common-place book, 
to which our attention in this paper is particularly directed, consists 
of a collection of detached thoughts and comparisons arranged under the 
above heads, and sometimes continued for many pages together, and 
written consecutively but without order and connexion. Though put 
down quite at random, the thoughts and illustrations are, when taken 
separately, perfect in themselves. It is remarkable that many of them 
are repeated in the same or in different pages, and some of them which 
appear to have been special favourites several times. They are, however, 
seldom varied from what appears to have been his first conception of 
them. Butler’s observation was naturally turned to those things which 
occupied the attention of the nation at that time ; religion, government, 
and law are the subjects on which he has chiefly commented in the 
manuscripts under consideration. Those are varied with witty remarks 
on astrology, physic, &c. Many thoughts, and some whole paragraphs 
with different degrees of alteration, and sometimes with none, have been 
transferred from the common-place books into Hudibras. Indeed, 
Hudibras seems actually to have grown out of these very books; in 
Hudibras the narrative is a mere accident introduced for the purpose of 
enlivening the satire. Butler’s design was to satirize the absurdities 
of the theology of the day, the follies of credulous ignorance, the 
Charlatanism of crafty roguery, and the abuses of government. On 
these subjects he has a great variety of remarks and similitudes in his 
common-place books, both in prose and verse ; and these polished, and 
amplified, and thrown into the shape of a narrative, make up the extra- 
ordinary poem of Hudibras. A few extracts from the manuscripts are 
subjoined, partly on account of their peculiarity, and partly as specimens 
of his mode of composition. 
The following lines are taken from the part entitled Law. 

For breaking of the laws of the land, at least, 

Is more than half the public interest, 

That might as prudently have ne’er been made 

As punctually by every one obey’d ; 

For then they would but signify all one, 

In wise and cautious governments, with none ; 

For what but breaking of the law supports 


The necessary dignity of courts ; 

That but for murders, felony’s, and stealth’s, 
Would be no real parts of commonwealths ; 
For how could justice bear the vast expense, 
If none should dare to give the laws offence. 


For numbers may t’ infinity be grown, 
But never be diminish'’d below one. 
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Without the tale of numbers birds are wont 
To keep of time an exquisite account ; 

Can cast up all their reckonings, how long 
They are to sit before they hatch their young, 
And all that time can tell at what o’clock 
The hen’s expected to relieve the cock, 

To recreate his weariness, and when 

He is to do the same thing for the hen. 


Time allows the shortest measure, 

Aifd deals with falsest weights in pleasure : 
Steals th’ idle and itself away, 

And is the greatest cheat in play. 

Time made truth, like El’nor at Queen Hythe, 
Sink under ground for fear to spoil his scythe ; 
For though at once it mow down age and youth, 
It turns edge when it ventures upon truth. 








Some other couplets are distinguished by the curious manner in which 
opposite things are brought together, and some by the singularity of the 
rhyme. We add a few examples. 


For to hang oneself is counted no disgrace, 
But to be hang’d by others vile and base. 


A Papist 
Is but an ignorant implicit atheist, 


That thinks to be religious without piety, 
And eats instead of worshipping the deity. 


As salt rusts iron and steel, so too much wit 
Debases valour when they chance to meet. 


That could discover only by the smoke 
Tobacco-stoppers of the royal oak. 


The ancient jews did mourn in sack-cloth 
As modern Christians do in black cloth. 


So he that had been cur’d by flies that got 
By chance into the medicine and the pot ; 
But when the dose was spent : he sent for more 
With those black creatures in it he took before : 


For men are brought to worse distresses, 
By catching physic than diseases 

And therefore commonly recover 

As soon as Doctors give them over. 
Those pigs the devil did possess, 
Mistook themselves for porpoises ; 

And run into the sea to find, 

And mix with others of their kind. 


The following are specimens of the manner in which the Common- 
place Book is composed. 





As no edge is accounted sharp and keen, 
That by the subtlest eye is to be seen, 
So no wit for acute should be allow’d, 
That's plain and casy to be understood, 
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The one half of mankind has been begot 
Against the other half’s design or thought ; 

As Pliny’s partridges are say’d to tread 

Another covey flying o’er its head. 

For lesser ballances are found to go 

More accurately than great ones, and more true ; 
As single drops will mollify a stone, 

Which mighty showers fall in vain upon. 

So the blind moor that smelling to a clod, 

Led on the caravan an unknown road. 

Or the aged minister, that with a pair 

Of spectacles could read the common prayer, 

But could remember not one word, when those 
IIe us’d to read it with were off his nose. 

The Goth and Vandal, and the savage Hun, 

Did learning less hurt than itself has done ; 

For ignorance, like desperate diseases, 

Still stupifies the part on which it seizes. 

The greatest cheats are us’d in public stocks, 
And dullest errors in th’ account of books ; 

For books were made for men, not men for books. 
No more than meat was made for dressing-cooks, 
Are commonly the by blows of an author. 

Not one in forty has an honest mother ; 

For most men grow the worse the more they read, 
As elks (they say) go backwards when they feed ; 
For all a pedant’s art lies in his terms, 

As conjurers and witches in their charms, 

That use t’ observe the greatest complaisance 

To the outward forms of things and circumstance ; 
Resolve the difficult’st of all book cases, 

Only by proper or improper phrases. 

Affect a nasty mien, and, out of pride, 

Neglect themselves and all the world beside ; 

As if it were an argument of virtue 

And judgment to be slovenly and dirty. 

From whence it’s evident the greatest fools 

Have not been changed ith’ cradle; but the schools 
And stationers that only deal in books 

Are found to be the greatest knaves and rooks. 


* « + * e 


For smatrers grow more arrogant and pert 
The less they truly understand an art ; 

For some are still most constantly employ’d 
In doing what they study to avoid. 

For mankind naturally resents the need 

Of nothing more than what they are forbid. 
For to consider’s nothing but to prune ; 
All that’s superfluous is over done ; 

And not impertinently to add more 

To what was too extravagant before. 

And therefore a judicious author’s blots 
Are more ingenious than his first free thoughts. 
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And those that understand are modester 

In telling truth than pedants when they err, 
Are most severe themselves to all they write, 
As candles tremble when they give us light. 

Several parts of the above extracts are distinguished by the peculiar 
aptness and novelty which characterise Hudibras, and are not unworthy 
of the pen of Butler. They are also deserving of notice, as showing, in 
some measure, the manner in which he composed. He seems to have 
considered these books as mere depositaries of his loose thoughts, which 
he has heaped together without care or selection, reserving the classifi- 
cation of them to such times as he should have oceasion to bring them 
into actual use. They are written as fairly out as they could be, 
without blot or obliteration, and, to the eye, have the appearance of a 
series of regular poems, instead of paragraphs which have no mutual 
dependance or connexion. We shall give more of them. 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 


July 26.—The Rev. John Allington, M.A. and the Rev. James Linton, M.A. 
Lemies, were admitted Probationary Fellows of Magdalen College; and Mr. Frederick 
Bulley and Mr, Edwin Martin, were elected Demies of that Society. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Oxford.—Rev. G. Augustus Legge, B.A. to the Vicarage of Bray, in the county 
of Berks ; Patron, the Bishop of Oxford.—Rev. John Hume Spry, DD. to the Rectory 
of Mary-la-Bonne, London.—Rev. George Chandler, D.C.L. to the Rectory of All 
Souls, Langham-place, London.—Rev. John West, M.A. to the Vicarage of Ever- 
crecch, with the Chapelry of Chesterblade annexed ; Patron, Samuel Rodbard, Esq. 
Rev. George Sherwood Evans, M.A. to the Vicarage of Temple Grafton in the county 
of Warwick.—Rev. Edward Ward Wakeman, B.A. to the perpetual Curacy of 
et. Claimes, Worcestershire; Patron, H. Wakeman, Esq.—Rev. Henry Strangways, 
‘ M.A. to the Rectory of Rewe, Devon.—Rev. R. B. Paul, M.A. to the Vicarage of 
Long Wittenham, Berks; Patrons, the Rector and Fellows of Exeter College.—Rev. 
Samuel Lloyd, M.A. to the Vicarage of Horsley, Gloucestershire. —Rev. William Pyne, 
M.A. to the Rectory ef Pitney. —Rev. James Baker, M.A to the Rectory of Nuneham 
Courtenay; Patron, Earl Harcourt.—Rev. William James, M.A. to the Rectory of 
East Lambrook, Somerset; Patrons, the Dean and Chapter of Wells Cathedral.— 
Rev. J. Duke Coleridge, B.C.L. to the Prebendary Stall in the Cathedral Church of 
Exeter. 

Cambridge.—Rev. J. Lonsdale, B.D. to the Prebendary Stall in the Cathedral 
Church of Lincoln ; Patron, the Archbishop of Canterbury.—Rev. George William 
Smith, to the Vicarage of Bawdsey, Suffolk ; Patron, the King.—Rev. R. Puckle, to 
the Rectory of Graffham, in the county of Huntingdon ; Patroness, Lady Oliva B. 
Sparrow.—Rev. Charles Tripp, DD. to the Rectory of Kentisbeare, Devon.—Rev. 
George Townsend, M.A. to the Prebendal Stall in Durham Cathedral ; Patron, the 
Bishop of Durham. 
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LIST OF PROJECTED WORKS. 


A Work on the Plan of the German Literary Almanacks. 

The Secret Correspondence of Madame de Maintenon and the Princess des Ursines. 

The Economy of the Eyes. Part II. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. George Canning. 

Baynes’s Catalogue of Books. Part ITI. 

Hortus Britannicus, by R. Sweet, FLS. 

A Work displaying the Useful Arts and Manufactures of Great Britain, similar to 
Les Arts et Metiers of France. 

The Session of Parliament for 1825. 

Attic Fragments, by the Author of the Modern Athens. 

Tales from Abroad, by a Wanderer. Foolscap 8vo. 

A Tour in Jamaica, illustrated by Local Views. 8vo. 

An Abridgment of Bayle’s Historical and Critical Dictionary. Foolscap 8vo. to be 
published in Weekly Parts, and to be completed in 4 Vols. 

Myriocarpia, or Changeable Fruit. 

A Translation of the six Cantos of Klopstock’s Messiah, in Verse. 

Antediluvian Phytology, illustrated by a Collection of Fossil Remains of Plants, &c. 
by E. T. Artis. 

Dr. Paris on the Digestive Functions. 

Dr. Smith’s Practical Treatise on Poisons. 








LIST OF WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


General Biographical Dictionary. Part III. 8vo. 1s. To be completed in 1 Vol. 

The State of the Jews, in the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 8vo. Price 
2s. Gd. 

The Elegant Letter Writer. Royal 18mo. 3s. bound. 

Cistine, or Rock-Rose, NumberI. Price 3s. To be completed in 1 Vol. Royal 
8vo. By R. Sweet, FLS, 

Statistical Account of the Island of Cefalonia, with a Comparative State of the 
Thermometer, a Memoir on the Roads, &c. By Lieut.-Colonel Napier, CB. 7s. 
boards. 

The Speech of J. P. Grant, Esq. in the House of Commons, 5th of May, 1825, for 
leave to bring in a Bill to alter and amend an Act of Ist of William III. entitled * An 
Act for preventing Wrongous Imprisonment and against undue Delays of Trials in 
Scotland,” with an Appendix. 2s. Gd. 

Remains of the Rev. Christian Frederick Schwartz, Missionary in India. Part TI. 8s. 

Part II. of Richard Baynes’s General Catalogue of Second Hand and New Books for 
1825. Price 2s. 

Count Segur’s History of Napoleon’s Expedition to Russia. Parts I. and II. 12mo. 
ls. each. To be completed in 9 Parts. 

The Marauder; Two Epistles in Verse upon Irish Affairs. 8yo. 2s. 
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OANAL SHARES, &C.—BIRTHS. 


PRICES OF SHARES IN THE FRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS, MINES, &c. 
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ROBERT W. MOORE, Sworn Broker, 
20, Toker-hkousc-yard, Lothbury. 








BIRTHS. 


July 20.—At Clapham Common, the lady of P. C. J. Shebbeare, Esq. a dauchter. 
23. The lady of Henry Tennant, Esq. of Southampton-row, Rassel-square, a daughter 
— At Clapton, the lady of Skinner Turner, Esq. a daughter, 


» 


~ 


25. Mrs. W. Charsley, of Wyndham-place, Pryanstone-square, & son. 
28. At Goldeboro Hall, Yorkshire, Lady Louisa Lascelles, a son. 
‘@. At Leadenham House, in the County of Lincoln, Lady Susan Reeve, a daughter. 


— At Morestead, near Winchester, the lady of Edward Morant Gale, Esq. a sou. 
Aug. 1.—At his house, Balham Halil, the lady of N. P. Levi, a son. 
i. At Sydenham, the lady of M. F. Gordon, Esq, a daughter. 


2. At Norwood, in the County of Surrey, the wife of Lea Wilson, Esq. a son. 


— At Belle Vue, near Seven Oaks, the lady of Henry Streatiield, Esq. jun. a gon. 


° 


5. The lady of Dr. Holland, of Lower Brook-street, a son, 


7. In New Norfolk-street, Park Lane, the lady of the Rev. E. Saraald Pearce, a son and heir, 
S. At Hackney, the lady of G. W. Mackmurdo, Esq. a son, 
Il. At Upper Tooting, Mrs. John Rew, a danchter. 

12. At his house, in Upper Seymonr-strect, the lady of the Hon. Wm, Jervis, a son and heir. 
14. At Bath, the lady of Henry Moore, Esq. a son and heir, 

15. At his house, in Queen Ann-street, the lady of C. C. Pepys, Esq. ason. 


16 


. In York Terrace, Regent's Park, the lady of W. Adair Carter, Esq. a daughter. 
19, The lady of Heary R. Bagshawe, Esq. a 80n, 
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MARRIAGES. 


Joly 2).—At Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, G. F. Walker, Esq. of Chalk Lodge, in the County of Herts, to 
Julia, second daughter of Thos. Sanders, Esq. of Cheshunt. 

— At St. James’s Church, Capt. E. M. Daniell, Hon. East India Company’s Service, to Emma Isabella, 
youngest danghter of Thos. Ferrers, Esq. of Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

23. At the Church of Al) Souls, and afterwards at the Swedish Minister's Chapel, the Chevalier de 
Kantzow, his Swedish and Norwegian Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires at the Court of Lisbon, to Emma, 
third daughter of the late Wm. Bosanquet, Esq. of Harley-street, 

— At St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, John Coates, Esq. of the Temple, to Emma, widow of the late 
Nathaniel Legge, Esq. of Pimpern, Dorsetshire. 

25. At Ripple, Kent, the Rev. Robert M‘Shen, Rector of that Parish, and Vicar of Bromham-cum- 
Oakley, Bedfordshire, to Lucy, second danghter of the late W. S. Coast, Esq. of Ripple House. 

26. By special licence, in Harley-strect, the Right Hon. Lord Grantley, to Charlotte Earle, youngest 
daugbter of Sir Wm. Beechey. 

28, AtSt. George’s Church, Hanover-square, Alexander Robert Stewart, Esq. MP. for the County of 
Londonderry, eldest son of Alexander Stewart, of Ards, in the County of Donegal, Esq. to Lady 
Caroline Ann Pratt, youngest daughter of the Marquis and Marchiouess Camden. 

— At All Soul’s Church, Peter Pole, Esq. eldest son of Sir Peter Pole, Bart. MP. of Wolverton Park, 
Hants, to Lady Louisa Pery, fourth daughter of the Earl of Limerick. 

29. At Canterbury, J. Beecher, Esq. to Emily, eldestdaugliter of the ate J. Foulkes, Esq. Elstead, Surrey, 

August 1.—By special licence, at Lord Clifford’s Residence, in Mansfield-strect, the Hon. Mr. Stourton, 
eldest son of the Right Hon. Lord Stourton, to the Hon. Lucy Clifford, fourth danghter of the Right 
Hon. Lord Clifford. 

— At the Parish Church of St. Mary-la-bonne, Hugh M‘Lean, Esq. jun. of Coll, to Jane Robertson, 
eldest daughter of Wm. Kobertsen, Esq. 

2. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, John Sandeman, Esq, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Lewis S. 
Tucker, Esq. Collector of His Majesty’s Revenue. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Geo. Pouuey, Esq. of Grosvenor-sqnare, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of Sir John Robinson, Bart. of Albemarle-street. 

— AtSt. George’s, Hanover-sqnare, Wm. Fowle Middleton, Esq. only son of Sir Wm. Middleton, Bart. 
to the Hon. Anne Cust, daughter of the late, and sister to the present Lord Brownlow. 

Ss. At Brighton, the Rev. William Sherlock Carey, M.A. Vicar of Ashburton, Devon, to Eliza 
Caroline, second daughter of the late Richard Schneider, Esq. of Putney. 

4. At Cuckfield, Sussex, Alfred R. Cocker, Esq. of Nassau-street, Soho-square, to Louisa, youngest 
daughter of the late Samuel Waller, Esq. of Cuckfield. 

5. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Jolin Jacob Buxton, Esq.. M.P. for Great Bedwin, only son o¢ 
Sir Robert John Baxton, Bart. of Shadwell Lodge, Norfolk, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir 
Montague Cholmeley, Bart. of Easton, Lincolnshire, M.P. for Grantham. 

10. At St. Pancras New Church, William Dickenson Nethersole, Esq. of Essex-strect, to Frances 
Carpenter, second daughter of George Cales, Esq. of Howland-street, Fitzroy-square. 

11. Cornwall Hickman, Esq. Hon, Company’s Bengal Medical Service, to Jane, youngest daughter 
of Thomas Gillett, Esq. of Eivetham, Hants. 

— At Lancaster, Richard Godson, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, to Mary, only daughter of the 'ate James 
Hargreaves, Esq. of Springfield Hail, Lancashire. 

i3. C. J. Shoubridge, Esq. of Guidlford-street, to Louisa, eldest daughter of H. Bramley, Esq. of 
Euston-square. 

— At North Aston, Oxfordshire, Edward Goulburn, of the Middle Temple, Esq. to the Hon. Esther 
Chetwynd, daughter of the late, and sister of the present Viscount Chetwynd. 

15. At St. George's, Bloomsbury, James Bradshaw, Esq. of Grosvenor-place, to Miss Anna Maria 
Tree, late of Covent-Garden Theatre. 

16. At St. James’s Church, Major Henry Barrington, late of the 81 Dragoons, to Miss Brent Foote, 
of Barnes, in the county of Surrey. 

!7. At Broadwell, Oxon, Richard Dutton, Esq. of Herne Hill, Surrey, to Frances Louisa, daughter of 
Edward Francis Colston, Esq. of Felkin’s Hall, Oxfordshire. 


DEATHS. 


July 21. Henry Harrison, Esq. of Keppel-street, Russel-square. Pua 

23. Anthony Rowlandson, Esq. of Wyddeall Hall, Herts, aged 67 years. 

24. At Brighton, aged 18, Mary, eldest daughter of William Stewart, Esq. of Chelsea. 

— Sir Alexander Grant. 

25. At Camberwell, Joseph Gough, Esq. in the 79th year of his age. 

26. Miss Brooks, eldest daughter of the late James Brooks, Esq. of Fair Mile House. 

29. At his house in Grosvenor-street, in the 82d year of his age, John Weyland, Esq. of Woodeaton, 
in the county of Oxford, and of Woodrising, in the county of Norfolk. 

30. At High Wycombe, Bucks, aged 59, James Gomme, Esq. F.AS. 

— At his house at Edmonton, eged 73, James Renat Syms, Esq. 

— At North-end, Little Ilford, Essex, in the 22d year of his age, Thomas Smith, Esq. 

— At the Marine Parade, Brighton, Jolin Meyer, M.D. of Broad-strect Buildings. 











